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NPERUCJIOBHE 


OgMH H3 OKCHOPACKHX cHel\HanvcTOB Mo coBpeMeHHOM anrmuiicKok 
AuTepatType Ha MOH BOMpoc O TOM, KaK OH OTHOCHTCA K HacwequlO 
YunpaMa Moppuca, CHHCXOAMTebHEIM TOHOM 3aMeTHan: «Moppuc 6x1, 
KOHEYHO, OV€Hb XOPOWHM YemOBeKOM. Ox Nocelllal co6panua, y¥acTBo- | 
Bal B MHTHHTaX H fadKe Noma 3a 3TO B noAMWHIO. On pucoBad Kap- 
THHH H lena 3CKH3i AA O6oeB. Ho Bce 9TO OTBeKaO ero OT Ha- 
cTOAeH MO33HH». 

Ilpusnatoch, a HW He OMAN Apyroro oTseta. Befb ele B 
XVI sBeke BeaMKHH aHTaniickui most CuyHel mpemocTeperam cBoero 
6pata-cTyeHta OT Tex moe u3 Oxccbopya, KoTOphle CUHTAaIOT, 4TO 
copa 6Olee BaxKHbI, 4eM TO, YTO 3TH CnOBa Ob6o3HaNaoT. Oxccopa 
onpeqeaua cpoe oTHOWeHHe K Moppucy elle npH %*Ku3HH NoOsTa: KorAa 
B Hos6pe 1883 r. Moppuc BEICTyMHA c JlekuHeli B 3ane YuuBepcuTet- 
Ckoro KOWWeA%Ka H OTKPHITO 3aABH O CBOeH MPHBepKeHHOCTH HAeAM 
cOUHaIH3Ma, riaBa KOJeqKa COOSWMA KOppecnonzeHTy «Taiimcy, 
YTO, 3Hali OH 3apaHee cofepxaHHe peun Moppuca, OH He mpemocta- 
BHA Obl eMy 3aa. IlostoMy HeT HHYerO YAMBHTe/IbHOrO B TOM, 4TO H 
B HaulH JHH Te, KTO MOryT C Cepbe3HHIM BHIJOM o6cyK1aTb WOcTOHH- 
CTBa TaK Ha3HBaeMOM «<nos3HH» T. C. DanotTa, crapaiorTcaA elaTb BHA, 
6yato Moppnca B aHrauacKoi aHTepatype He cymecTBOBan0. A B TO 
*e BpeMaA aHrsHickhe TpyAalwecA Ha JeMOHCTpallHAx NOWwT «Mapu 
pa6ounx» Ha 3BYYHEIe, NOMHbIe SHEprHH H Bepbl B noGexy cTHxH Mop- 
puca. pe Anrnuu — Ba OTHOWeHHA K NHCaTemO. 

SaMeuaTewbHn most H Mpo3aHK, OMapeHHHI %XKHBOMHCel, BhILaW- 
Q\Hfich MacTep MpHKMaMHoro HMCcKyccTBa, ray6okHH 3HaTOK MH MepeBog- 
HK @HTHYHHIX H CpeHeBeKOBHX NaMATHHKOB, HeyTOMHMBIA mpomarau- 
AMcT coumanuctTHyeckux ume, Yunpam Moppuc cpoeH MuororpaHHOn 
MenTentbHocTho oGecneuna ce6e HCKAIOUHTebHOe MeCTO B pa3BHTHH 


He caywafno 
Ho3ToMy mMporpeccuBuHe peatenu AHTAHH HalIMx gue Cc TopsOcTBIO 
HASHBalWT ce6A MposommaTenamMH ema Moppuca. 


* * ®& 


Yuanpam Moppue pogusica 24 mMapta 1834 roga B Youtemcroy. 
Tenepb 9To OHH 43 OObUHBIX patioHos JloHZOHa; Ho 125 net Tomy 
Ha3ay, 3Ta MeCTHOCTD, NpHseratoulah K SnNHHrcKOMy Jecy, elle coxpa- 
Hala OOHK, XapakTepHbI Ama cenpckoh Axraun. C apoMaToM rycTHX 
3apociel rpa6a Hu OyKa 1OHWH YuAbaM BIHTaN HeKHYIO JO06oBb K IpH- 
poe poguoro kpas. MW tam xe, B Snmuurckom secy, roe on cTpaucr- 
BOBAJI MelIKOM C JYKOM B pyKaX HM BepXOM Ha OHH, OZeTHI B urpy- 
WeuwHble phlllapcKwe OcneXxH, B AyUIy MaJIbuHKa MpOHHK MBTAWBHH 
HHTepec K CpeQHHM BekaM, He NOKHAABLIHH NHCaTeIA AO NocAeqHUXx 
AneH 2KH3HH. 

Tlocne wikonnt ote Moppuca, npeycnesaiouni nongouckui gene, 
OTMpaBun chiHa yuHTbca B Oxcctbopa. MatTb YuabamMa MeuTana BHeTb 
eFo B O6laveHHH CBAUleHHOCAyxKuUTeAA, HO Uocep uw MWlennu, rotuueckasa 
apXHTeKTypa H COBpeMeHHad MKHBOMHCh OKa3aIHCb CHAbHee: CTy{eHuT- 
TeOOr pel NOCBATHTb ceOa McKyccTBy. 

B natTHfecaTbe rogbl riasHBiIM aBTOpHTeTOM 8B scTeTHKe gaa Mop- 
pica, kak H Aaa ero aApyra Bepr-JxKouca, BnocnexcTBHH H3BeCTHOrO 
xygoxunnxa, ctan Jjante-la6pveab Poccertu, o4MH H3 OCHOBHHIX Hse0- 
NOTOR WKOJH «pepadasquToR». Sta wIKONa BOSHHKAa Kak BbIpaKeHHe 
npotecta rpynkl MOJIOQNX XYAO%XKHHKOB MpoTHB oGe3s1HYHMBalWUlen 
yelopeka OypKya3HOH WHBHIH3allHH H MpOTHB [OcnOACTBOBaBlWero B 
aHranicKoH MKHBONHCH G6e3qylulHOro akagemMusMa. Ho cKopo crpeMue- 
HHE BOCKPe€CHTb HCKPeCHHOCTh H ECTECTBEHHOCTb HCKYyCCTBa AOpadaaaes- 
CKOH NOpbl Nepepocio y XYyOKHHKOB-MpepadasAuToB, aleKHX OT 
OOWeCTBEHHHIX Gypb CBOerO BpeMeHH HW NHTABWHXCA OFpaHHYHTb cCBOM 
MpoTecT uHcTO 3cTeTHYeCKOH cepok, B NpHCTpacTHe K MeKOpaTHBHOCTH, 
B HeaHsalHio CpeAHHX BeKOB MH YBVIeYeHHe MHCTHULH3MOM, Hepegko 
MPHYYAHBO YKHBAaBLUICeCA C 3POTHKOH. 

[IpepaasauTh HHKOra He COCTaBAAAM CKOJIbKO-HH6yAb efHHO- 
fo TeYeHHA;, axe B Nopy HaHOorbuieH OH30CTH XYO%KHHKOB MOwOT- 
Ha Moppuca 3aMeTHO OTAHYAAHCh UT MpousBexeHHi ero Apysex. Oco- 
GeHHO OTHeTIHBO NOHHM@EClIb 9TO B OAHON H3 3AJI0B OHAOHCKOH Ta- 
Hepen Teiita, rme coOpahkl KapT#Hn mpepadaanutTos. BobuiHHCTBO m3 
HHX H3806pakKaeT MpekpacHbIX 2KeCHULHH, HA BCeX JexKHT NewaTbh O6mMeH 


MaHepht mucbMa. Ho ecau «Monua Bakwa» PoccetTH — aumeHHeA © 
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BHYTPeHHerO COMepHKaHHA aNONOrHA YYBCTBEHHOCTH, eCH NHUO Kpaca- 
BHIM c kapTwH Bepx-Jxouca «Kopoab Kodetya 4 HHIeHKa»> BHIpa- 
WKaeT OHO TOAbKO PpycTHoe, NOKOPHOe OMKHAaHHe, TO B HWE H OCO- 
6enHO ria3ax «H30nbam IIpexpacnoi» Moppuca — nycTb 3aTaeHHoe, 
HO XKHBOe, CTPacTHOe 4yBCTBO H HacTOMMad rayGoKan cKOpO6b. 

Onuako un 3aHATHA MoppHca 2KHBONHCHIO, HH GOslee pahHee yBuJle- 
yeHHe apXHTeKTYpOH He OKa3aNHCb NpPOAOKHTeIbHEIMH. B nauane 
60-x rozos Moppuc cTaHOBHTcA BO raaBe MHPMH, MponsBomAueh 
mpeMMeTW foMallHero O6Hxoza — MeGerb, nocyny, O6OH, AeKopaTuB- 
Hbeé TKaHH HT. 2. C Tex nop uHHTepec K MpHKNagHOMy Hckyc- 
CTBY HHKOrfa He NoKugan Moppuca. B nocaequne rod KH3HH K 9TO- 
My mpHOaBunach HOBaA CTpacTb: OcHOBaB THMOrpadunw, Moppuc nu- 
TaICH HANALHTb NMPOHSBOACTBO OOraTo HIVNOCTPHPOBAHHHIX, HaOpaHHbIX 
HOBKIMH UIpHdTaMH, a TO H TepenHcaHHHX OT pyKH KHHT, kKOTOpHe 
caMH mo ceGe npexcTaBAaNH XyMOKecTBeEHHYIO WeHHOCTD. 

Bo scex wayHHaHuax Moppuca mpHBieKau OTHIOb He KOMMepue- 
ckHe HHTepechl; HM PykOBOMH.IO OnaropogHoe cTpeMJeHHe CllelaTb 
NOBC@AHEBHY!O XKH3Hb Alone Kpacupoh. M xora 93Ta MeATeAbHOCTb 
Moppyca Hocuaa kycTapHbli xXapakTep HW He MOrAa MpHobpecTu wHpo- 
KOFO paaMaxa, BCe, KTO nucanH o Moppuce, B OAHH ronoc OTMeYalOT 
ero 6ONbuIMe 3aCyrH B Pa3BHTHH 3CTeTHYeCKOrO BKyca B AHTAHH. 

SaHATMA MpHkwaHHIM HCKYCCTBOM, HCTOWHHK pacuBeTa KOTOporO 
Moppuc Buen B HapORHOM TBOPYecTBe, BO MHOTOM cnoco6cTBOBa/H 
CTaHOBJeHHIO ero 3penoh ScTeTH¥YeCKOA MporpaMMHI A yKPellMeHHIO cBA- 
3efi ero SCTeTHKH C XKH3HbW. MmMenxHo B 3TO Bpema Moppue oKoH4a-- 
TeAbHO YTBep#KaeTCA B MBICIH, UTO TPyD AOMKeH OTb HCTOWHHKOM 
YMOBObCTBHA, a Pe3YbTaTOM TPya MONKHO ObITh cO3qaHHe NONe3- 
HBIX H MpeKpacHHX Belle, CNOCOOHHX MPHHOCHTb “emoBeKy 3CTeTHYe- 
ckoe HacnaxfenHe. KpoMe Toro, 3aHATHA MPHKaHWM HCKYCCTBOM 
YKPenHH WH Mpufanu KOHKpeTHOCTb mpoTecty Moppuca MmpoTHB KyJb- 
TYpH GypxXya3Horo OOulecTBa; TeM CaMHIM OHH B 3HAYMTeAbHOM cTe- 
NeHH NOZrOTOBHAH NocaenzyioulMk nepexon Moppuca Ha No3sHiHH co- 
WHaJH3Ma. 

B xonye 70-x rozos 8 %KH3HH Moppuca sce 6ombulee MecTO HadH- 
HaeT 3aHHMaTb OOWeCTBeHHaA MeaTenbHOcTb. Moppuc urpaeT aKTHB- 
Hylo poab B «<AccolMalluH mo sBOCcTOUHOMy Bonpocy> (The Eastern 
Question Association), KoTopaa BHCTynaa MpoTHB arpeccHBHoOh nomHK- 
THKH KOHCepBaTOpOB, CTPeMHBIUHXCA BTAHYTb Aurano B BOHHy c Poc- 
cueH. B mae 1877 r. Moppuc, O2MH H3 CaMBIX PaNHKaIbHHX WieHOB 
AccounauHH, O6paTHica c MatHiecTOM K aHraHiicKHM pa6ouMM, rZe, 
PHeBHO OO1HUAA MpaBuTenbcrso Jlu3pa31n H NOMMep2xKuBaloune ero 
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KpyrH, MPH3HBa pa6OuHX aTb 3HEPFHYHH OTNOP BOHHCTBEHHHIM TO- 


> * pu. «Kro onu, — nucan Moppue, — 9TH moan, Befyllne Hac K BOiHe? 


DKaguble cnekyanTH c qbonqopoh OupxKu, 6e3qebHHKH-OHLEpH ap- 
MHH H daota (6enusru!), HCTacKaHHble OCTPOCIOBH H3 K/y6oB, 6ea- 
PaccyHHe NocTaBUlHKH BOCHHEIX CeHCalH K CbITHOMY 3aBTpaky TeX, 
KTO HHYeroO He TlOTepHeT OT BOMHBI; H, HAKOHEH, Ha MOYeTHOM MecTe — 
TOPHiickOe OXBOCTbe, KOTOpOe MBI, FIYNUM, yCTaBlHe OT Mpa, pa3y- 
Ma HM CiipaBeluBocTH, H36paiH Ha MOCMeAHHX BHIGOpaX AA Toro, 4TO- 
6HI OHO NMpeacTaBAanO Hac. Tlo30p, ABaxKAH mo3z0p, eciH Ml NoeM 
MNO TaKHM PyKOBOACTBOM Ha HeCnpaBedHBylO BOHHY MpOTHB Hapoga, 
KOTOPHIA He ABJAeTCA HalNHM BparoM, NpoTHB Esponw, npoTus cBo6o- 
Xb, MPOTHB MpHpOAb, MPpOTHB HaeKAW MUPa». 

SToT MaHudecT He TObKO CBHJeTeMbCTBYeT O BO3POCLeM HHTe- 
pece Moppuca k o6ulecTBeHHOH 2%KH3HM CTpaHH; B Hem Moppuc srep-~ 
Bble PelUHTebHO 3aABAAeT, UTO paGounH Kacc — eAMHCTBeHHad Mpo- 
PpeccHBHad CHa, MPOTHBOCTOAMaA 3allHTHHKaM Oyp2kya3HOH NOHTH- 
KH BCeX MaCTeH; 3e@Cb xe OH ONpeserseT H CBOIO NO3HUHIO: O pa- 
6oueM Kacce OH TOBOPHT «MBI», a O GSyp2kya3HH H ee MpHCTyKHH- 
KaX —~ «OHH». 

TIpuxog Moppuea 8 amareph aHraHiicKHX COMHaIHCTOB Ob MO- 
STOMY BMOHe 3aKOHOMepHHIM. B 1883 r. oH BCTyNaeT B OpraHH30BaH- 
nyo T'afinqManom J[emoxpatuyeckyo dexepaunio (BnociezcTBHH mMpe- 
oO6pazoBpanHyto B ColHasl-meMoKpaTHyeckylo cemepalluio) H C *KapoM 
OTMaeTCA Nponarauyse cOWuMaNMCTHYeCKHX une. OnHakO ye B CleLyW- 
urem rony Moppuc, sMecte c gouepbio Mapxca Sreonopol wu ee My2KeM 
OnyapOM OBetHHrOM, BO3MYLWeHHHe OMNOPTyHHCTHYeCKHMH H Gecye- 
_CTHEIMH MeTOZaMH Tali qManHa, BHILIIH H3 cbeepauHH H OpraHH30BaaK 
Counaaucrwyeckyo ury, B KoTopoi Moppue cram peqakTopoM neyatT- 
HOro opraHa HTH — *XKypHata «KOMMOHyHI». 

Moppuc 6bl1 HcKpeHHO MpefaH Mery counanH3Ma. On Haxomusca 
B CaMOH ryule colHamHcTHYecKkoro ABHxKeHHA B Axraun 80—90-x ro- 
OB, 32H MO BCeH CTpaHe, BLICTyNad Ha MHTHHTax Mepex paOounMH, 
PasbacHAA COUMaNMCTHYeCKHe HCH AHIIHHCKOM WHTeTIHreHUHH. On 
Ob OAHHM H3 OPraHH3aTOpOB 3HaMeHMTOM MeMOHCTpauHH 13 HONR6pa 
1887 r., Korqa NoaHWHA H rBapfeHcKHe YacTH CHIOH OpyKuA pas0rHaaH 
ACMOHCTPaHTOB. STO «KpOBaBOe BOCKPeCceHbe> ABH/OCb BaXKHLIM YPpoO- 
KOM H M8 camoro Moppuca, OKOHYaTebHO yKPenHB ero B MHICH O 
HeOOXOAHMOCTH PeBOMOLHOHHOTO nyTH B GopbGe 3a mobeny couHa- 
JH3Ma. 

Moppue 611 a“4uHO 3Hakom c MapkcoM wu Qnare/ibcoM, u3y4an 
MaPKCHCTCKylO HTepaTypy, HO OCTacA, NO BHIpakenwio Oxresbca 
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«collamuctom uyBcTBa»*, Kak sBcnoMuHaet cam Moppuc, «BcTtynHB B. 

COUHaJIHCTHYECKYIO oprann3aunio, «8 TIPRJaradl yYCHAHA, yTOOH NOHATS 

* SKOHOMHMUeCKy!0 CTOpoHY cOWWaTH3Ma H MaKe SHEPrHYHO B3ANCA 3a 

« n3yueHHe Mapkca; HO @ JO/2KeH NPH3HATbCA, YTO XOTA A NOAYYHI nen- 

} CTBHTeJIbHOe HaCJaKAeHHe OT HCTOpHYecKOn qacTH «Kanutaia», aA Te- 

> pe?KHBall MYKH CMATCHHA MBICIH, YHTAA YHCTO SKOHOMHYeCKYW WaCcTb 
---sToro _BemHKOorO Tpya». 

s Hecayyano nostomMy Moppuce, kak nucan OSurenbc B 1886 r., 
«CNOTKHYJcCA Ha pasax O peBOIOUHN H CTat *KepTBOH aHapxHcTos» **, 
3aXBaTHBUIHX PYKOBOACTBO B CounamuctuyeckoH sure 4H NpHBeAWAX 
ee K pacnazy. Tlo3x%ke, ropops o6 STOM MepHome cBOeH MeaATebHOCTH, 
Moppue MPH3HABaJl, UTO OCO3HAB HECOCTOATEJIbHOCTb yume aHapxH3Ma, 

} OH CMOr CTaTb Ha NYTb MpaKTHYeECKOTO COWHANH3Ma: «OT HHX A SHAT, 

* COBepuIeHHO TIOMHMO HX BOJIM, 4YTO aHaPXH3M HeBO3MOKEH>. 

3 BepHocrb COWHaNHCTHYeCKHM HZeanaM uw Topsuyio 060Bb K Npo- 
- cTHM sionaM Moppuc coxpaHam 0 KoHWa cBOeH  %XKH3HH. 
Zlaxe 3a HecKombKO fuel 20 cMepTH, B ceHTaGpe 1896 r., Moppuc, 
“ cTofko mepeHocMBUIHH MyYeHHA THKeON Soe3HH, He MOF yepxKaTbca 
oes OT cile3, KOrfa CAbIWIAaN O HEB3rOAaX, BbINalalWMNX Ha NOW SeAHAKOB. 
VM auraniickne pa6ouve naatuan Moppucy Tako xe ropayei m060BbN. 

= «Topapnum Moppuc ne yMep, — mucata nocne KoHYHHEE Moppxca ofHa 

43 opranv3auni Counan-gemoKpatuyecko denepaunn. — Hu oun co- 

WHaMHCT He MOBeEpHT, YTO OH yMep, NOTOMy 4TO OH XKHBET B CepmUaX 
a BCeX HACTOAWIHX MYK4HH H MKeHULHH H OyeT 2KHTb TAM B BeKaX». 


* *« 


OcoGeHHO oTYeTANHBO AyxOBHOe pa3sBuTHe Moppuca, momHoe ray- 
6oOKHX NpOTHBOpeyHH H CTPacTHHX HCKaHHA, OTPa3sHNOCb B ero MHTepa- 
a . TYypHoM Hacuequu. JIuTepatypHoe TBOpYecTBO Ha BCeX STaNaX MKU3HH 
4 % Moppuca cocTaBnaao BakHelulyo cibepy ero AeATeMbHOCTH; U3 1aHHOE 
in tloce CMepTH coOpanue ero CO¥HHeEHHH, B KOTOPOe He BXOZMT Mepenuc- 

ka Moppuca, coctapaser 24 Toma. 
x PawuHe mostuyeckue onnitn Moppuca oTHocATcA ellle KO BpeMeHH 
/ —s-yue6uI B KONMenKe DkseTep B Oxcopne; XOTA OHH NOAyHHIM OM06pe- 
: HHe Apy3ei, CaM aBTOP OWeHH HX BeCbMa CTPOTO HM YHHUTOKUA. 
- Heppof 3Hauxtenbuoi ny6auKaunei Moppuca 6p cOopHHK CTH-~ 





» ~-. *@. Sureabe. Fucsmo @.-A. Sopre, 29 anpena 1886 r. 
© XK. Mapxc u ®. Sureabc, Cownenua, T. XXVII, crp. 555, 1935. 

»- . ** ®. Sureapc. Mucho A. Be6emo, 18 aprycta 1886 tr. K.Mapxe 
x 4 ®. Surenpe, Counnenns, Tt. XXVII, crp. 577, 1935. ‘ 
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“xoTBopenuit «3amnta Tenespn> (The Defence of Guenevere, 1858), 
HagpaHHA Tak NO HeGombIOH nOsMe, OTKPWBaBLeh cOopHuK. Croxer- 
HYIO OCHOBY Kak MOSMH, Tak H APyrHX CTHXOTBOPeHHA COOPHHKa co- 
CTABAIOT SNH3OAH H3 KH3HH cpeMHeBeKOBOTO pHiapcTBa. H TemaTH- 
weckHe OCOGe€HHOCTH, H HAAHYHe 3AeMeHTOB YCAOBHO-PpOMaHTHYeCKOn 
CTHIH3aUHH B pPARe CTHXOTBOPeHHH CONMKAaIOT NpOH3BeEMeHHE MOVIOAO- 
TO NO3Ta C TBOpyecTBOM TeHHHCOHa; OMHAKO ye 3fecb OlyillaerTca 
ray6okoe ysaxenvne Mopprca K KHBOMY YeOBeyYeCKOMY YYBCTBY, YY K- 
Roe mosty-naypeary. 

Bo sropof nonospuue 60-x ronos Moppuc 3anymMan rpaH_HosHoe 
counHeHHe «Semunoh pail» (The Earthly Paradise), apxutextonuka Ko- 
Toporo Oba NOAcKa3aHa Nosty «Kentep6epriickumu paccka3amu> UYo- 
cepa: HeECKONbKO CTpaHHHKOB H3 Hopsernn OTNpaBaniotca Ha MNOHCKH 
SeMHOrO pa H Yepe3 MHOTO JeT, APAXIHIMH CTapHKaMH, NoNagawT B 
HeBeAOMY!O 3aMafHylO CTpaHy; TaM OHH PaCCKa3bIBalOT NereH{bl Ha CW- 
weThl, NOvVepNHyTbe H3 ApeBHerpeyecKOH H CKaHAMHaBCKOH MuUdonG- 
THM, 2 Take A3 KeAbTCKHX H apa6cknx npesannit. 

BpeMa JefcTBHA NO3MW TOUHO He OrOBOpeHO; HO 10 3amMHcay Mop- 
pHCa OHO MpHXOAHTCA Ha MO3sqHee CPpeMHeBeKOBbe; NOSTOMY BCE pac- 
CKa3H, BK0Uad AHTHUNHe MpeqaHHA, OKpallieHH CPeAHeBeKOBHIM KO- 
MOPHTON, Kak eClM Obl OHH M3NaranHch mo_bMH XIJI—XIV Bexos. 

Ogua H3 JereHa, KoTOpad AONKHA Ona BXOLNTh B «3eMHOh 
Pai», — «)Ku3Hb H cMepTh Acona» (The Life and Death of Jason) — 
paspocnacb 2O TakHX MaclluTaG6osp, yTo B 1867 r. Moppue a3qaq ee Kak 
OTJeAbHOe MpOu3BeReHHe, KOTOPOe GHIO ONeHb GOaromwKeMatTebHO NpH- 
HATO 4UHTATeNAMH; OOORpeHHHH ycnexom, Moppuc B 1868—1870 rr. 3a- 
BeplIHA BeCh HK. 

VM «<)Kx3Hb H CMepTh Alcona», H «3eMHOH pali> 6e3 cOoMNeHHA 
ROJKHH ObITb OTHECEHH K PaHHeMy MepHosy TBopyectsa Moppuca, 
Korma ero cCBA3H C MpepadasqHTaMH OCTaBaNHCh BeCbMa TeCHHMH. 
B rogu, Korqa co3qaBanHch 3TH NpoHsBeqeHUA, MaKe CaMoe BOCIpHA- 
tue MoppvcoM poMaHTH3Ma — BadkHefllero 9neMeHTa ero 9cTeTHYe- 
CKO KOHMENUHH — CyMeCTBeHHO OTHYANOCh OT BSfIAAOB, K KOTOPHIM 
OH MpHier no3sqHee, KOra TOBOPHA, ITO «<POMaHTH3M — 9TO cMOCOG6- 
HOCTb K HPaBHbHOMy NOHHMAHHIO HCTOPHH, yMeuHe CHetaTb Npowsce 
YWaACTblO HacToAlero». «<3eMHOH pai», Tak Ke Kak H «Santa Tenes- 
Pb», OUCH MaeK OT COBPeMeHHOCTH; B HEM 3aMeTHO yBvIedeHHe ANTE 
PaTypHoh cTHAM3alHeA; BCe MereHAb! OBEAHKE AYXOM 93JIerHueckOH rpy- 
cTH. OgHako CaMad TeMa — NOHCKH 3eMHOrO pad — NycTb CMyTHO, 
HO MpeRBOCXHMaeT AanbHefinee pasBHTHE Mo3THYecKOH MBICIH Mop- 
Puca. OfuH #3 COBpeMeHHHKOB Moppuea BcnoMAHAN, TO nosT Tak 

















oneaua «3emnoi paft>: «Camoe yuuiee B HeM — ero 3araasne. Korza 
HHOYQb OHO GyeT BROXHOBAATh APyrux — Torga, Kora 310cIaCcTHOe 
npouspenenve 6ytet 3a6nITO NO NocnenHeA CTPOUKH>. 

CemugecatHe roubl xXapakTepu3yiotca yray6nenHeM HHTepeca 
Moppuca K CKaHAHHAaBCKHM CKa3anuaM. OcoGeHHo npusaekan Moppu- 
Ca Tparv3M ApeBHecKaHAHHAaBCKOH MH@oOrHH c ee Hee Kpywlenut 
Mupa. «Bo BcaKoM cayyae, — mHcam Moppuc, H3qarad CyUNHOCTbh CKaH- 
AHHABCKOA peHrHH, — HACTYMHT KOHeN; 310, MO NOpbl CBHA3aHHOE, 
OcBOGOZHTCA, a C HUM BCe Ge3HIMAHHNe Oe3KaOcTHble yKachl, KOTOPHE 
Ha 3eMe MBI O603HauaeM KaK OFOHb, 3eMueTpAceHHe, AQ Hn pa36oh. 
Tak rpaner Benukan Gopb6a, u caMu Gorv, non06HO KOpomaM H repo- 
lM, KOTOPHX OHH JHOGHAH, AOKHH B Hefi yMepeTb, Ooru, co3maBlHe 
HECOBePIWeEHHYIO, MONHyIO OopbOH 3eMvi0... OHH 34 ApPyrHM OHH 
YHHUTOM AT HaBeK Kakol-nH6o yxKac H HecuacTbe, BCe BPeMA TAFOTEB- 
wee Ha %KH3HbIO, H OHH 34 APYrHM, HCNOMHHB CBOe Jeno, yMHpaloT; 
H, HaKOHell, BCe MOCTHTaeT BeHKOe paapylleHHe, CTapHe 3eM/IA H HeOO 
AcwesaioT, H BOSHHKaIOT HOBble 3eM/IA H HeO6O...> 

Tlo-BHaHMOMy, TparHeckan aTMOctepa MHOMOrHH APeBHHX CKaH- 
QHHABOB OKa3aaCb B HeEMaOH cTeneHH CO3ByYHOA HapacTalouleH He- 
YMOBJETBOPeHHOCTH OKPyKalolleH MeHCTBHTeIbHOCTbIO H HeACHOMY 
CTpeMJIeHHIO K H3MeCHEHHIO KH3HH B Ayule camoro Moppuca. PesyabTaToM 
YBAeCYeHHA CKA@HHHaBCKHMH NpefaHHAMH SABHNOCb OOAbUIOe NOAOTHO 
«Hctopua Cyrypaa Boncynra» (The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
1877), mpencTasaatoulee coGoh mosTHYecKoe Nepenowenve p”peBHelt 
carn. «Curypa Boacynrs 3aMblKaeT paHHHA NepHogx ANTepaTypHou Aex- 
TeabHocTH MoppHca; ofHako, XOTA B 3TOM MPOH3BeeHHH MOXHO Halt- 
TH MHOro O6llero Cc OCTaJIbHBIMH PaHHHMM MpOH3BeAeHHAMH, B HEN MO- 
ABIAIOTCA HM BaxKHbe HOBble YepTH. B «Curypne» Moppuca Gombe 
Bcero 3aHHMaeT H306pakeHHe repOHYeCKHX XapakTepoB, BEAHKHX B 206- 
pe H 3n€, NOTHEIX PelHMOCTH H MOLI B Gopb6e. 

Ho ecaw cKaHMMHaBCKaAd MHQOAOrHA H MOTa 6HITS HCNOADSOBAHA 
MoppHcoM na BHpaxKeHHA aGcTpaKTHO-poMaHTHYeCKOrO mMporTecta 
MpoTHs OypxXya3Ho WHBHH3alMH, BHSHBAaBWeh y.n03Ta OTBpallenue, 
OHa He MOra oOOoraTHTb ero CO3HaHHeE ONTHMHCTHYeCKOA NepcneKTH- 
BOH. ITy TepcnexTHBy Aaylo eMy yYacTHe B OOIeCTBeHHOM MKH3HH CBO- 
efi CTpaHW Hu Mepexog Ha NO3HUHH COWHANH3Ma, 3HaMeHYyIOWAA coGok 
opi stan 8B pa3sauTHH Moppuca-nucateaa. B ctarbe «Kak 9 cTar 
coumannctom» (How | Became a Socialist) Moppuc npamo yKaswBaer, 
4YTO TObKO 3HAKOMCTBO C COWHaNH3MOM H 6opb6oh Macc noMormo eMy 
BATH H3 riy6oKoro KpH3vca: «Co3HaHve pesowOUHOHHOTO SHTYySHa3s- 
Ma BHYTPH HalilerO HeHABUCTHOFO COBPeMeHHOTO OOlecTBa He NOZBOVIH- 
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40 Mre, Gotlee cYacTAHBOMy, 4YeM MHOrHe APyrHve OAM HCKYCCTBA, Npe- 


_— BPaTHTbcA B MpocToroO 3N0NHXaTenA MPOTHB «Mporpecca» c OAHOM cTo- 


POHH, a c Apyrof — yOeperio MeHA OT TOTO, YTOOH TPaTHTb BpeMA H 
“QHeprHio Ha Kakol-1H60 43 MHOTOUHCACHHHIX MaHOB, MOCpeACTBOM KO- 
TOPHX OypKya3sHble mceBO-XyMOKHAKH HaMelOTCA B3PACTHTb UcKyc- 
CTBO TaM, re OHO ye He HMeeT KOPHeH; H TaKHM OO6pa30M A CTad 
TpakTHYeCKHM COLMaJHCTOM». 

Ha py6exe 70-x u 80-x roqoB MponcxoqaT KopeHHble H3MeHeHHA 
B 3cTeTHYeCKOH mporpaMMe Moppuca. Yxe B 1879 r. B nekunu «Ackyc- 
cTBo Hapoma» (The Art of the People) Moppyc oTkpiITo 3anBaaer, uTO 
“HCKYCCTBO JIA HCKYCCTBa» He HME€eT MepcneKTHBH, YTO «3aBTpa, KorAa 
WHBHJIH30BaHHEI MMP MepecTaHeT OBITb KaAHHIM, NOTHBIM G6opb6nl H 
Pa3pyuIeHHA, BOSHHKHeT HOBOE HCKYCCTBO, CJIaBHOe HCKYCCTBO, TBOPH- 
Moe HapoOwOM H fA HapoMa, MpHHOcAWee cuacTbe TBOpLy 4H 
noTpe6uTeno». 

C sToro BpeMeHH HauHHaeTCaA 3pesbli NepHoa AWTepatTypHoro 
TBopyectsa Moppuca, B KoTOpHii HM ObIIH CO3aHbI HaHOoee 3HauH- 
TCDHNE NPOHSBeOHHA. 


* 4s ™ 


Tipon3pefeHna, BKIIOUCHHBIe B JaHHW TOM, BbI6paHhl Cc TakHM 


pacueToM, YTOObI YHTATeb MOF NOAYYHTb MO BOSMOAHOCTH NOMHOE Bre- 
waTeHHe O BCeX %KaHPaXx 3penoro AuTepaTypHoro TBOpuecTBa Moppuca. 

Uuka <«<Mecenh aaa counanuctosp»y (Chants for Socialists) co3ma- 
Baca Ha MpoTaxKenvH pana set. Tleppoe cTuxoTBopeHHe Waka — 
«Jlenb mpunete (The Day is Coming) — 6bino nanucano B 1883 r., 
BCKOpe tlocme scrynnenna Moppuca Bs Counan-memMoKpaTHyeckyw ¢pe- 
Hepawuio, a mocnemHee — «Ilecub cmeptH» (A Death Song), nocsa- 
WeHO COOLITHAM «KPOBaBOrO BOcKpeceHba» 1887 r. ; 

BosHukHys Kak HemocpescTBeHHOe NOSTHUECKOe MpooOmKenHe Wex- * 
TeibHocTH Moppuca B KatecTBe apuTaTopa 3a counanu3M, «IlecHu ANA 
COUHANHCTOB® ABHJHCb OJeCTALHM BOMNJOWEHHEM HOBLIX 9CTETHYCCKHR 
KPHTepHes B NOSTHYeCKOH mpakTHKe Moppnca. 

TecHeltwHM o6pa30M CBA3aHHBIe C COBPeMeHHOCTbIO, OHH CO3aBa- 
MCh JIM CaMOrO TPAMOrO BO3ReHCTBHA Ha WWUPOKyIO ayAMTOpHIO, H 
B 9TOM — rlaBHB cekpeT ux 2%H3HeHHOCTH. Bce necHH XapakTepH3y- 
SOTCA MPHNOAHATHIM TOHOM, HO 3TO He AemaeT HX aGcTPakTHHIMH; rpaH- 
AMO3Hbie POMaHTHYecKHe OGOOWeEHHA HanOAHeHH NadocoM peBo.ouH- 
OHHOH 6opb6H pa6ouHx MpoTHB yrHeTaTeseH, BepoH B no6eny HacToR- 
lero XO3AHHA 3eMJIH ~~ paGouero Kacca, C KOTOPHIM OTOKMeCTRAAeT 
ce6a CaM aBTop. 
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Ouenb 62u3Ka NO Ayxy K «IlecHaM AA couManHcTOB» noaMa <ITu- 
HTpHMH Hanexybl» (The Pilgrims of Hope), nay xKotopoi Moppuc_ 
paobotan B 1885—1886 rr. H KOTOpad MeuvaTanacb OTZEABHEIMH BHITY- 
cKaMH B XKypHate CouwnanucTHyeckoi anru «KoMMOoHyHa». 

STo — mepBoe 6onbuloe xyfoxwKecTBeHHOe NponsBexenHe Moppuca, 
pucyloulee cOBpeMeHHne NosTy coObiTHa. CioxweTHylO OCHOBy NO3MBI 
cocTaBAeT paccka3 mpocToro aHraufckoro pa6ouero Puyapza o Tom, 
KaK OH CTajl COWMaNHCTOM, Kak TO BAHAHHeEM MpoOyAuBWeroca B ero 
Aylle cTpeMleHua OopoTbcaA TpoTHB BparoB paOovero Kaacca OH OT- 
Npapasetca B Ilapwxk, rae BMecTte c %KeHOM HM APyroM CpaxkaeTca Ha 
GappuKagax KomMyubl 3a 6ymyilee yenoBeyecTBa. B cyposom H cKop6- 
HOM (bHHaye NosMH Puyaps Bo3Bpauiaetca B Anrauio mocae paarpo- 
Ma KomMyHbl, ToTepasB oporux eMy JOfef, OMMHOKHH UM TAKeNO pa- 
HeHHH; HO HaweK a Ha CBeTMOe 3aBTPpa MH TOTOBHOCTb 6opoTbcA mpo- 
THB 31a He NOKHJaeT repos. 

VWs6pannaa Moppucom aupo-anwyeckad dopMa moMorma eMy He 
TOAbKO PaCKpHITb ryOuHy NepexkuBaHHit repom H eFoO AYXOBHY!IO 9B0- 
IOUHIO, HO HW HaNOJIHHa TIPOM3BeeHHe MORNHHHOH peBosOUHOHHOR 
CTPpacTHOCTbiO H ONTHMH3MOM. H xotas cam Moppuc He cuuTaa 9Ty 
MO3My OKOHYATeABHO OTAeNaHHOH, «I]HHTpHMH HawexKAL> NO cHe 
BO3HeHCTBHA Ha YHTaTeAA 3aHUMalOT OMHO H3-TepBHIX MeCT B TBODYe- 
crse Mopprca; B3BOMHOBaHHHIA THMH TepOu3My PeBOIOUMOHepoB GBI 
ocoGeHHO APKHM ABJeHHeM Ha (oHe aHraMiicKkoh smurepatypm Toro 
BPeMeHH, B 3HAYHTeAbHOH CBOeH 4YaCTH MPOHHKHYTOM AyXOM GOe3BepHa- 
H YHBIHHA. 4 

IIposauueckve xyoxKecTBeHHble MpousBeseHuA, HanucaHHnle Mop- 
PHCOM B MepHOd spenoro TBOpYecTBa, MOMHO Pa3eMHTb Ha WBe rpyn- 
Th. O2Ha 43 HHX BKOUaeT B CeOa CO3MaHHHe B NOCMeMHHe TOLH XKH3- 
HM (aHTacTHyecKHe POMaHEI H MOBeCTH, elicTBHe KOTOPHX OTHOCHTCA 
K CpeAHHM BekaM. B weOM 3TH NPOH3BeeHHA, OTAMYHTebHOM 4epTOH 
KOTOPHIX ABJAeETCA ONpeeneHHad HayM@HHOCTb ClOKETA A YCOBHOCTb 
B OOpHcOBKe JeHcTByIOULAX JH, He OKA3aIH CKOAbKO-HHOyOb cyulect- 
BeHHOMO BJIHAHHA HH Ha CoBpeMeHHylO Moppucy ayAHTOpH, HX Ha NO- 
ciefyloulee pa3sBuTHe aHraniickoh aHTepaTypH. 

Bropyto rpynny mpeactaBaaior Mposan4ecKkHe NpOu3BeseHHA, BKIIO- 
weHHble B HacTOAee n3qaHHe. Ha nepBbit Baris KaKeTCA, YTO MeXK- 
Ay cbanTactwyecKHMH poOMaHaMH H TAaKHMM TIPOH3BeeHHAMH, Kak 
«Ypox kopona» (A King’s Lesson, 1886) u «Cou npo Kona Boana» 
(A Dream of John Bail, 1\886—1887) cymectByet TecHaa cBa3b. Takoe 
BMeWaTeHHe CO3RaeTCA, ECAH NOAXOMHTbD K HX OlleHKe (poOpMa/bHO: 
HeAcTBHTeNbHO, O64 3TH MPOH3BeMeHHA, TaK Ke KaK WH POMAHH, Hallu- 





alt] 


CARH Ha cpeHeBeKOBHIe CIOKETH, B KOTOPHIX Combllylo pOwb arpaeT 
~ferenma w cbantacruxa. Ha caMom fene 06a OnM cocTaBnOT pesKua 

' KOHTPacT NO3AHHM (baHTacTHYecKHM poMaHaM, JlereHya, NeKallan B 
ocHope «Ypoka Kopoms», ucnonb3ozana Moppucom sosce He AAA 
Weasu3alluw cpenqHux BeKOB; HaobopoT, pucya o6pas Matuama Kop- 
BHHa, BeHTepcKoro Kopona XV Beka, Moppuc MOKa3bBaeT, 4TO AaxKe 
CyObeKTHBHaA YeCTHOCTh MpOHHWaTeMbHOrO MOHAapxa OeccHbHAa M1po- 
THB HeclipaBeAAHBOCTH MOPARKOB, CyWleCTBOBAaBWIHX B CpeAHHe Beka, 
M WTO yrHeTeHHbe Kiacchl MOryT JO6HTbCA CBOGOAM H CUACTbA TOAbKO 
NyTeM OTKPbITOH GopbObl c yrHeTaTeaaMu. «<Ypok KOpONA» HarnAqHO 
HoKa3bipaeT, ato Moppre 06H He cpemHeBekoBbe KaK TA&KOBOe, C 
ero OOMIECTBEHHO-NOHTHYCCKHMH HHCTHTYTaMH, a JOReA OKanHTaJH- 
CTH¥eCKOH SMOXH, He HCNOPYeHHHX COBpeMeHHOM mostTy Gypxya3sHon 
WHBAAH3allHed. 

Ta Ke 11060Bb K TIPOCTHIM JIOQAM CpeAHeBeKOBbA, BOCXHIMeHHe HX 
OTKPHITOH mpAMOTOH MH BepHOCTbIO cBOeMy CJOBy, HX CO3HaHHeM co6- 
CTBEHHOTO MOCTOHHCTBA H PelHMOCTLIO GHOpoOTbcA MpoTHB yrHeTaTeslen 
onpegxeaseT Ton paccKa3a «Con npo JIxona Bona». Ho 3nech BBe- 
MeHve 8B NOBeECTBOBaHHe paccKas4yuka — enoBeka XIX seka, HeCON- 
HeHHO HanoMHAasoulero camoro Moppuca, — no3BONH0 aBTOpy BHATH 
3a paMKu XIV cToneTHA H pacKpbitb 3HayeHHe BoccTaHHA Yora Tal- 
auepa B MHOroBeKOBOA Oopb6e Tpyaamuxca 3a cBoH Mpasa. HW Jixou 
Bown, 4 paccKka34uHk MOHHMAIOT, TO YenoBeyecTBy elle MpeACTOAT 
BeJIHKHe H TAHKebe CpaxKeHHA 3a CBOOOMY, YTO AHIIHHCKHM KpeCTbAHaM 
CYKeHO HCHbITaTh ropedb Nopaxkenua B Bole 1381 roza. Ho yBepen- 
HOCTh B KOHEYHOM TOP*KecTBe CNpPaBeIMBOCTH HM CUACTbA JIA BCeX, 
KTO TPYAHTCH, BROXHOBAAeT BOCCTABWWHX Ha HepaBHylO 6opb6y MpoTHB 
deoxajos, H NO3TOMy BHZeHHe oO JixKoHe Bowne, npn sce ero Tpa- 
THYHOCTH, NOHO Fay6oKoro HCTOpH¥ecKOrO ONTHMH3Ma. «Cox npo 
Uxoua Bosana»> apyica 61ecTAULHM BONNOWMeHHeEM B XYAOMKeCTBCHHOR 
MpaKTHKe MPHHUKNOB POMaHTH3Ma TaK, KaK HX MOHHMaa Moppue B° 
3pennii nmepHog cBoero TBOpYecTBa; H306paKaA MyMecTBeHHEIX repo- 
eB nmpownoro, Moppne npk3bBat COBpeMeHHAKOB BO3POAHTb CaBHBe 
PeBOJIOUNHOHHHe TpawqHuHH akraniickoro Haposa. 

Llentpanbyoe MecTo B mpo3se Moppuca 3aHHMaeT yronee 
pomMan «Bectw wuorkyga» (News from Nowhere), kotopuim neyaTanca 
B *KypHave Counanuctuyeckod aurn B 1690 r., a satem B 189] B nepe- - 
pa6oTaHHOM Bye Ob H32aH OTAeAbHOH KHHTOH UM Cpa3y SaBoeBan 
NpH3HaHve AeMOKPaTHYecKOrO YHTAaTeNA; elle NpH XKH3HH asTOpa OH 
Oni nepepeweH Ha PAX HHOCTPaHHHX A3HKOB. ITO npousBpenenHe 6HO 
3ayMaHO Kak OTBET Ha YTONHIO aMepHKaHcKoro nucaTean OnyapaAa 
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KoOero MellaHCKOrO pas, BOSHHKWerO KaK Pe3Y/IbTaT OTMeMbHbIX WaCT- 
HHX petbopM KanHTanHsMa, 6e3 KOpeHHOH PeBOJIOMHOHHOM NepecTpoaku 
OcHOB oOmecTBa. NowemuueckHi xapaxtep «Bectelt HHOTKY_a» OULy- 
WaeTcA Ha BCeM NpoTAxKeHHR yromux MoppuHca, HO ero poMaH 3HauH- 
TeIbHO NlepepOc PaMKH AHTePaTyPHOH MONeCMHKH, CTAB WHPOKHM XyO- 
*ECTBEHHEIM MOJOTHOM, PHCYIOWLMM C4AaCTMBOe GyAyilee mte B 
KOMMYHHCTHYeCKOM OO6DlecTBe, KaKHM ero mpeActaBaan ce6e Moppuc. 
Tlapoc «Bectef HHOTKyfa» COCTOUT B CTPpacTHOM yTBepxeHHH, 
4TO TOMbKO B KOMMYHHCTHYeCKOM OOMecTBe, pow alwMeMcA B OUTBAX 
PEBOJIOWMOHHEIX MepeBopoTos, a TakxKe 8B GHTBAX TpaKMANCKHX BOHH, 
HaBASHIBAeMBIX HAaPOAY UeMIAIOUHMHCA 3a CBOH MPMBHJerHH KanHTa- 
JIHCTAMH, NOABHTCA HOBLIA YeOBeK, NOAb3yIOWHicA BceH MOHOTOH cya- 
CTba, FapPMOHHYeCKH Pa3BHBalOWu CBOH CMOCOGHOCTR HM NOAYUMBUHH 
BO3MOXKHOCTh YOB/ETBOPATh BCe CBOH MOTPeOHOCTH, YeOBeK, CBO6Os- 
Hb OT BlaCTH fever H OT XaHxKecTBa GypxXya3HOH MOopauH. DtoT Goe- 
BOH yx yTonHH, B KoTOpof Moppuc, nivikni no6opHuK KOMMYHH3MA@, 
Ha ucxoge XIX Beka NPOMOMKHA BEAHKYIO TPaHUHIO FeHHaIbHOTO ry- 
M@HHCTa 9n0xm BospowgzeHia Tomaca Mopa, Bo MHorom oGecneYdH 
«BecTAM HHOTKYAa» MOYeTHOe MeCTO B HCTOPHH aHrAHACKOH sHTepa- 
TYpH. , 
Bmecte c TeM, NOBeCTBOBaHHe Ha BC€M CBOeM MPOTAKeHHM corpe- 
TO T1y6OKUM JHUHBIM 4YBCTBOM paccKa34uHKa — YeoBexa XIX Beka, 
KOTOpH Ha 9TOT pa3 OKa3ajca B OOulecTBe Gymyulero. Ero He NOKH- 
Maer Ollywlenve rpycTHOM TpeBorHn, MOpowKAaeMoe TeM, YTO ero H aUpe- 
KPacCHHIX oe HOBoro OGmecTBa pasmeAeT HE3PHMaA TpaHHia WH TO 
eMY CKOpO MpHAeTCA NOKWHYTb CBeTARH MHP, K KOTOPOMy OH MpHBA- 
Sayica BCeM CepfiieM. CpeTlanq rpycTb, KOTOPOH NpOHHKHyTa yTOMHA, 
He pasopyxKaeT wenOBeKa; HaNPOTHB, OHA JIHIWb YKpenaneT ero peulH- 
MOCTb GopoTbcA 3a TOPKecTBO KOMMYHHCTHYecKOro Aseana. 
Copetcknh 4uTatenb 6e3 TpyMa 3aMeTHT, Kak B co3faHHoh Mop- 
PHCOM KapTHHe Gygyllero oTpa3Hvcb NpoTHBOpeyHA, XapakTepHHle 
A418 cO3HaHHA aBTOpa. B meppylo o4epedb OHH CKa3bIBalOTCA B H306pa- 
XKEHHH MPOMSBOAHTeEAbHLIX CH HOBOTO OOulectsa. MoppHc He oTpHma- 


eT TeXHHYeCKHA Mporpecc MpH KOMMYHH3Me; JIOAH OTKPHH HoBbE 


HCTOWHHKH 93HeEPprHH, MeHcTByioujHe 6e3 WIyYMa H AbIMa; HeOOxOHMaA 
TAMeNaa pa6oTa BHMOHAeTCA MallHHaMH. Ho raapHoe MecTO B Mpo- 
A3BOUCTBe 3aHHMaeT PYSHOH TpyX, MpPOTHBONOCTaBAeHHNA da6pHuHon 
pOMbluIeHHOcTH XIX Beka H HaNOMHHAIOWuA Tpya cpesHeBeKOBorO 
pemecleHHHKa. : 
Tlo-suHMOMy, NpOTHBOpeyHA cBOeH yTONHH Ollyikan H CaM aBTOp. 
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Bennama «<Baraay Haga», koropan u3sc6paxaeT 6ynymee 8 BuUfe He-- 
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Ou socxutlaérca m10AbMH KOMMyHHCTHYeCKoro oOmectsa, Hx BHytpeHl- 
Hel cBo6on0H, ux OanH30cTbIO K MpHpoOse, HX YMCHHEM NOWyyaTb Ha- 
cia eune oT m060ro nomesHOro Tpyfa; HO B TO %Ke BpeMA YXOBHHe ~ 
BampoOchl 3THX KpaCHBHIX H 30POBHX loge, ANA KOTOpHIX Gopbba- 
Kak TaKOBaf CTala HeNOHATHHIM BOCIOMMHaHHeM, BeCbMa OrpaHH4ueHhy, of 
@ CBOHM OTHOUeHHeM K JeiiCTBHTebHOCTH OHH HaNOMHHAIOT B3POCJIbIX ; 
Heteli; H HeBOJIbHO B AYuly aBTOpa Kak Obl 3aKpaqblBaeTCH COMHEHHE: 
“we ycTaHyT aH m0AM OT 3TOrO Ge3MATexKHOrO NOKOA? : 
3akmMOUNTeIbHHH pasqey HacTOAMMeno H3MaHHA COcTaBAAWT My6- 
JIMUMCTHYecKHe npousBemenna Moppnca 80—90-x rogoB, re nucaTejb 
/  M3iaraeT cBOH 3CcTeTHYeCKHe H OOLW[eCTBeEHHO-NOMMTHYeCKHe BSrIAQb 
H 6e€3 KOTOPbIX H€BO3MOXKHO JO KOHIa NOHATb COKHOe HW CBOeOOpas- 
HOe pa3BHTHe MHpoBo33peHua Moppuca, a Take OCO6eHHOCTH ero TBOP- 
yecTBa Kak xyfomuHuKa. «Mckycctso u counanu3m» (Art and Social- ~ 
ism) uw «@a6puka Tako, Kako OHa Mora 6H ObITE» (A Factory as 
4 It Might Be) suuwau p cBeT B 1884 rogy, «Ilone3HW Tpyd MpoTuB . 
: GecnonesHoH paboTH» (Useful Work Versus Useless Toil) B 1885 r., a 
_ «Kak sf cTaa counanuctom» (How I Became a Socialist) — B 1894 r. 
_  Cratpa «KomMyHu3mM» (Communism) Obiua ony6AnKOBaHa mMocMepTHO 
B 1903 r. B KayecTBe TpakTaTa Pa6uaHcKoro obulecTBA. 









TsBopuectso MoppxHca HeocTaTOuHO 3HaKOMO IWHPOKHM KDpyraM 
COBeTCKHX 4¥HTaTeeH. JlanexHe oT cOBepllieHCTBa NepeBOAW eFfo OT- 
ReNbHEX MPOH3BeAeHHH Ha PYyCCKHH A3ZHIK, MOABHBINHECA HeECKOAbKO Je- 
CATHAeTHH TOMY Ha3aq, cTanH OnOnHOrpaduyeckol peAKocTbIO; 6ovb- 
WHHCTBO MpOH3BeeHHH, BKAIOUCHHHX B 3TO H3/,aHHe, BOOOULe He ny6- 
AHKOBaNOCcb B CosetcKoM Covwse. [[peaaarad BHHM@HHIO YHTATeA 3TOT 
COOpHHK, MB HafeeMCA, ITO OH C HHTepecOM NO3HAKOMHTCA c AyuMeH 
WacTbIO =HaCeQHA 3aMeNaTeJIbHOrO = peBOJIOUHOHHOFTO §=pOMaHTHKa, 
oOoraTHBlero TBOPYeCKHH MeTOM CBOHX BeJHKHX MpeWecTBeHHHKOB 
Baiipona ux Weanu ray6okKHM nNOHHMaHHeM 3aKOHOMepHoOcTeH oOulect- 
BeHHOH Oopb6H H TBepAOH Bepo B TOpxKecTBO HfeatoB CBOOOAM u 
CMpaBeVIHBOCTH B pe3yAbTAaTe COWHANHCTHYeCKOH PeBOJIOWHH, MHCaTe- 
JIA, CTOABIWWerO Y HCTOKOB COMHaIHCTHYeCKOrO peanH3Ma B AHTVIHH. 


IO. Ileedoe 
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PX CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS y—* 





THE DAY IS COMING 


Come hither lads, and hearken, for there is to tell, % 
Of the wonderful days a-coming when all shall be better than ~ 
well. 


And the tale shall be told of a country, a land in the midst 
of the sea, 


And folk shall call it England in the days that are going to be. 


There more than one in a thousand in the days that are yet to 
come, 
Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the ancient 
home. 


For then-laugh not, but listen, to this strange tale of mine- 
All folk that are in England shall be beter lodged than swine. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in the 
deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to stand. 


Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf anear. 


I tell you this for a wonder, that no man then shall be glad 
Of his fellow’s fall and mishap to snatch at the work he had. 


For that which the worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 


Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that sowed no 





seed. 
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O strange new wonderful justice! But for whom shall we 

gather to gain? 
- For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand shall 
labour in vain. 


Then all mine and all thine shall be ours, and no more shall 
any man crave 

For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a 
a slave. 


And what wealth then shall be left us when none shall gather 
gold 
’ To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house on the hill, 
And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy 
fields we till. 


And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty 


dead; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the poet's teeming 
head; 


And the painter's hand of wonder, and the marvellous fiddle- 
bow, 

And the banded choirs of music:—all those that do and 
know. 


For all these shall be ours and all men’s, nor shall any lack a 
share 

Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when the world 
grows fair. 


Ah! such are the days that shall be! But what are the deeds of 
to-day, 

In the days of the years we dwell in, that wear our lives 
i away? 
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words to speak, 
We WILL IT, and what is the foeman but the dream-strong 
wakened and weak?* 


© why and for what are we waiting? while our brothers 
droop and die, 
And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by. 


How long shall they reproach us where crowd on crowd they 
. dwell, 
Poor ghosts of the wicked city, the gold-crushed hungry hell? 


Through squalid life they laboured, in sordid grief they died, 
Those sons of a mighty mother, those props of England’s 
pride. 


They are gone; there is none can undo it, nor save our souls 
from the curse, 
But many a million cometh, and shall they be better or worse? 


It is we must answer and hasten, and open wide the door 
For the rich man’s hurrying terror, and the slow-foot hope of 
the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, and their unlearned 
discontent, 


_ We must give it voice 'and wisdom till the waiting-tide be 


spent. 


Come, then, since all things call us, the living and the dead 
And o’er the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed. 


Come, then, let us cast off fooling, and put by ease and rest 
For the CAUSE alone is worthy till the good days bring the 
best. 


Come, join in the only battle wherein no man can fail, 


_ Where whose fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still prevail, 
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Why then, and for what are we waiting? There are three : 
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Ah! come, cast off all fooling, for this, at least we know: 
That the Dawn and the Day is coming, and forth the 
Banners go. 


THE VOICE OF TOIL 


I heard men saying, Leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been; 

To-day and to-morrow bring fear and sofrow, 
The never-ending toil between. 


When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 
In hope we strove, and our hands were strong; 

Then great men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


Go read in story their deeds and glory, 


Their names amidst the nameless dead; 
Turn then from lying to us slow-dying 
In that good world to which they led; 


Where fast and faster our iron master, 
The thing we made, for ever drives, 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 


Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel, 
Forgetting that the world is fair; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest its very soul perish; 
Where our mirth is crime, our love a snare. 


Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us 
As we lie in the hell our hands have won? 
For us are no rulers but fools and befoolers,* 
The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 
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Hear a word, a word in season,’ for the day is drawing 5 


I heard men saying, Leave tears and praying, 
The sharp knife heedeth not the sheep;* 

Are we not stronger than the rich and the wronger,* 
When day breaks over dreams and sleep? 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows older! 
Help lies in nought but thee and me; 

Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 
Bore leaders more than men may be. 


Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 
And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 
While we the living our lifes are giving 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere earth grows older 
The Cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh 
And joy at last for thee and me. 


ALL FOR THE CAUSE 


nigh, 


When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live, and some 


to die! 


He that dies shall not die lonely, many an one hath gone 


before; 


He that lives shall bear no burden heavier than the life they 


bore. 


| Nothing ancient is their story, e’en but yesterday they bled. 
Youngest they of earth’s beloved, last of all the valiant 


E’en the tidings we are telling was the tale they had 


dead. 


to tell, 
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E’en the hope that our hearts cherish, was the hope for 
which they fell. 


In the grave where tyrants thrust them, lies their labour 
* and their pain, 
But undying from their sorrow springeth up the hope 
again. 


Mourn not therefore, nor lament it, that the world outlives 
. their life; 

Voice and vision yet they give us, making strong our hands 
; for strife. 


Some had name, and fame, and honour, learn’d they were, 
and wise and strong; 

Some were nameless, poor, unlettered, weak in all but grief 
and wrong. 


Named and nameless all live in us; one and all they lead 
us yet 
Every pain to count for nothing, every sorrow to forget. 


Hearken how they cry, “O happy, happy ye that ye were 
born 
In the sad slow night's departing, in the rising of the 
morn. 


“Fair the crown the Cause hath for you, well to die or well 


to live 
Through the battle, through the tangle, peace to gain or 


peace to give.” 


Ah, it may be! Oft meseemeth, in the days that yet 
shall be, 
When no slave of gold abideth ‘twixt the breadth of sea 
to sea. 


Oft, when men and maids are merry, ere the sunlight leaves 
the earth, 
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And they bless the day beloved, all too short for all their 
mirth, 


Some shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days of 
old, 
Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrew the curse of gold; 


Then ‘twixt lips of loved and lover solemn thoughts of us 
shall rise; 1 

We who once were fools and dreamers, then shall be the 

brave and wise. 


There amidst the world new-builded shall our earthly deeds 
abide, 

Though our names be all forgotten, and the tale of how 
we died. 


Life or death then, who shall heed it, what we gain or what 
we lose? 

Fair flies life amid the struggle, and the Cause for each shall 
choose. 


. 


Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing 
nigh, 

When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live, and some 
to die! 


4 NO MASTER 
(Air: ‘The Hardy Norseman’) 


Saith man to man, We've heard and known 
That we no master need 
To live upon this earth, our own, 
In fair and manly deed. 
The grief of slaves long passed away 
For us hath forged the chain, 
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Till now each worker's patient day 
Builds up the House of Pain.* 


And we, shall we too, crouch and quail, 
Ashamed, afraid of strife, 
And lest our lives untimely fail 
Embrace the Death in Life?* 
Nay, cry aloud, and have no fear, 
We few against the world; 
Awake, arise! the hope we bear 
Against the curse is hurled. 


It grows and grows—are we the same, 
The feeble band, the few? 
Or what are these with eyes aflame, 
And hands to deal and do? 
This is the host that bears the word, 
NO MASTER HIGH OR LOW- 
A lightning flame, a shearing sword, 
A storm to overthrow. 


THE MARCH OF THE WORKERS 
(Air: “John Brown”) 


What is this, the sound and rumour? What is this that 
fll men hear, 
Like the wind in hollow valleys when the storm is draw- . 
ing near, 
Like the rolling on of ocean in the eventide of fear? 
‘Tis the people marching on. 


Whither go they, and whence come they? What are these 
of whom ye tell? 
In what country are they dwelling ‘twixt the gates of heaven ~. 
and hell? —— 
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Are they mine or thine for money? Will they serve a master 
; well? 
oa : Still the rymour’s marching on. 


Hark the rolling of the thunder! 
Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 
Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 
And the host comes marching on. 


Forth they come from grief and torment; on they wend 
toward health and mirth, 
All the wide world is their dwelling, every corner of the 
earth, 
Buy them, sell them for thy service! Try the bargain what 
a ‘tis worth, 
For the days are marching on. 


These are they who build thy houses, weave thy raiment, 
win thy wheat. 

Smooth the rugged, fill the barren, turn the bitter into 
sweet, 

All for thee this day-and ever. What reward for them is 
meet 

Till the host comes marching on? 


Hark the rolling of the thunder! 
Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 
Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 
And the host comes marching on. 





Many a hundred years passed over have they laboured deaf 
and blind; 
Never tidings reached their sorrow, never hope their toil 
might find. 
Now at last they've heard and hear it, and the cry comes 
down the wind, 
And their feet are marching on. 4 


O ye rich men hear and tremble! for with words the sound 
is rife: 
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“Once for you and death we laboured; changed hence- 


forward is the strife. 
We are men, and we shall battle for the world of men and 


life; 
And our host is marching on.” 
Hark the rolling of the thunder! 
Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 


Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 
And the host comes marching on. 


“Is it war, then? Will ye perish as the dry wood in the 
fire? 

Is it peace? Then be ye of us, let your hope be our desire. 
Come and live! for life awaketh, and the world shall never 
tire; 

And hope is marching on. 


“On we march then, we the workers, and the rumour that 
ye hear 


Is the blended sound of battle and deliv’rance drawing 


near; 
For the hope of every creature is the banner that we bear, 
And the world is marching on.” 


Hark the rolling of the thunder! 
Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 
Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 
And the host comes marching on. 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN 


Come, comrades, come, your glasses clink; 
Up with your hands a health to drink, 

The health of all that workers be, 

In every land, on every sea. 
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And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men, down among the 

dead men, 


a 
Down, down, down, down, 
Down among the dead men let him lie! 


Well done! now drink another toast, 
And pledge the gath’ring of the host, 
The people armed in brain and hand, 
To claim their rights in every land. 


And he that will, etc. 


There's liquor left; come, let’s be kind, 
And drink the rich a better mind,* 1 
That when we knock upon the door, 

They may be off and say no more. “ 


And he that will, etc. 


Now, comrades, let the glass blush red, 
Drink we the unforgotten dead 

That did their deeds and went away, 
Before the bright sun brought the day. 


And he that will, etc. 
The Day? Ah, friends, late grows the night; i 
Drink to the glimmering spark of light, 


The herald of the joy to be, 
The battle-torch of thee and me! 


And he that will, etc. q 


Take yet another cup in hand 

And drink in hope our little band, 

Drink strife in hope while lasteth breath, 
And brotherhood in life and death; 


And he that will, etc. 
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A DEATH SONG 


What cometh here from west to east awending? 
And who are these, the marchers stern and slow? 
We bear the message that the rich are sending 
Aback to those who bade them wake and know. 
Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all it they would dusk the day.* 


We asked them for a life of toilsome earning, 
They bade us bide their leisure for our bread;* 

We craved to speak to tell our woeful learning: 
We come back speechless, bearing back our dead. 
Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all if they would dusk the day. 


They will not learn; they have no ears to hearken. 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate; 

Their gay-lit halls shut out the skies that darken. 
But, lo! this dead man knocking at the gate. 

Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all it they would dusk the day. 


Here lies the sign that we shall break our prison; 
Amidst the storm he won a prisoner's rest; 

But in the cloudy dawn the sun arisen 

Brings us our day of work to win the best. 

Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all it they would dusk the day. 








I ‘ 
THE MESSAGE OF THE MARCH WIND 7 


Fair now is the springtide, now earth lies beholding 
With the eyes of a lover the face of the sun; 

Long lasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
The green-growing acres with increase begun. 


Now sweet, sweet it is through the land to be straying 

Mid the birds and the blossoms and the beasts of the field; 
Love mingles with love, and no evil is weighing 

On thy heart or mine, where all sorrow is healed. 


From township to township, o’er down and by tillage 
Far, far have we wandered and long was the day, 
But now cometh eve at the end of the village, a 
Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 4 


There is wind in the twilight; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about; 

The moon's rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 
And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 


Down there dips the highway, toward the bridge crossing 
; over 
The brook that runs on to the Thames and the sea. 
Draw closer, my sweet, we are lover and lover; 
This eve art thou given to gladness and me. 


Shall we be glad always? Come closer and hearken: 
Three fields further on, as they told me down there, 
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When the young moon has set, if the March sky should 
darken, 
_ We might see from the hill-top the great city’s glare. 


Hark, the wind in the elm-boughs! From London it bloweth, 
And telling of gold, and of hope and unrest; a 

Of power that helps not;,of wisdom that knoweth, 
But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 


Of the rich men it telleth, and strange is the story 

How they have, and they hanker, and grip far and wide; 
And they live and they die, and the earth and its glory 

Has been but a burden they scarce might abide. 


Hark! the March wind again of a people is telling; 
Of the life that they live there, so haggard and grim, 
That if we and oyr love amidst them had been dwelling 
My fondness had faltered,* thy beauty grown dim. 


This land we have loved in our love and our leisure 
For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach; 

The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no pleasure, 
The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 


The singers have sung and the builders have builded, 
The painters have fashioned their tales of delight; 

For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded, 
When all is for these but the blackness of night? 


How long and for what is their patience abiding? 
How oft and how oft shall their story be told, 

While the hope that none seeketh in darkness is hiding 
And in grief and in sorrow the world groweth old? 


Come back to the inn, love, and the lights and the fire, 
And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet; 
For there in a while shall be rest and desire, 
And there shall the morrow’s ‘uprising be sweet. 
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Yet, love, as we wend the wind bloweth behind us 
And beareth the last tale it telleth to-night, 

How here in the springtide the message shall find us; 
For the hope that none seeketh is coming to light. 


[.iNmthe seed of midwinter, unheeded, unperished, 
the autumn-sown wheat ‘neath the snow lying 
green, 
Like the love that o’ertook us, unawares and uncherished, 
Like the babe ‘neath thy girdle that groweth unseen, 


\ 


So the hope of the people now buddeth and groweth- 
Rest fadeth before it, and blindness and fear; 

It biddeth us learn all the wisdom it knoweth; 
It hath found us and held us, and biddeth us hear: 


For it beareth the message: “Rise up on the morrow 
And go on your ways toward the doubt and the strife; 
Join hope to our hope and blend sorrow with sorrow, 
And seek for men’s love in the short days of life.” iw 


But lo, the old inn, and the lights and the fire, 

And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet; 
Soon for us shall be quiet and rest and desire, 

And to-morrow’s uprising to deeds shall be sweet. 


I 
THE BRIDGE AND THE STREET 


In the midst of the bridge there we stopped and we 
wondered 
In London at last, and the moon going down, 
All sullied and red where the mast-wood was sundered 
By the void of the night-mist, the breath of the town. 
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On each side lay the City, and Thames ran between it 4 
Dark, struggling, unheard ‘neath the wheels and the feet. 
A strange dream it was that we ever had seen it, 
And strange was the hope we had wandered to meet. 


Was all nought but confusion? What man and what master 
Had each of these people that hastened along? 

Like a flood flowed the faces, and faster and faster 
Went the drift of the feet of the hurrying throng. 


Till all these seemed but one thing, and we twain another, 
A thing frail and feeble and young and unknown; 

What sign mid all these to tell foeman from brother? 
What sign of the hope in our hearts that had grown? 


<3 


We went to our lodging afar from the river, 
And slept and forgot-and remembered in dreams; 
And friends that I knew not I strove to deliver 
From a crowd that swept o’er us in measureless streams, 


Wending whither I knew not: till meseemed I was waking 
To the first night in London, and lay by my love, 
And she worn and changed, and my very heart aching 

With a terror of soul that forbade me to move. 


Till I woke, in good sooth, and she lay there beside me, 
Fresh, lovely in sleep; but awhile yet I lay, 

For the fear of the dream-tide yet seemed to abide me 
In the cold and sad time ere the dawn of the day. 


Then I went to the window, and saw down below me 
The market-wains wending adown the dim street, 

And the scent of the hay and the herbs seemed to know me, 
And seek out my heart the dawn’s sorrow to meet. 
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They passed, and day grew, and with pitiless faces 
The dull houses stared on the prey they had trapped; 
‘Twas as though they had slain all the fair morning places 
Where in love and in leisure our joyance had happed. 


My heart sank; I murmured, “What's this we are doing 
In this grim net of London, this prison built stark 
With the greed of the ages, our young lives pursuing 
A phantom that leads but to death in the dark?” 


Day grew, and no longer was dusk with it striving, 
And now here and there a few people went by. 

As an image of what was once eager and living 
Seemed the hope that had led us to live or to die. 


Yet nought else seemed happy; the past and its pleasure 
Was light, and unworthy, had been and was gone; 

If hope had deceived us, if hid were its treasure, 
Nought now would be left us of all life had won. 


O love, stand beside me; the sun is uprisen 

On the first day of London; and shame hath been here, 
For I saw our new life like the bars of a prison, 

And hope grew a-cold, and I parleyed with fear. 


Ah! I sadden thy face, and thy grey eyes are chiding! 
Yea, but life is no longer as stories of yore; 4 

From us from henceforth no fair words shall be hiding 
The nights of the wretched, the days of the poor. 


Time was we have grieved, we have feared, we have faltered, 
For ourselves, for each other, while yet we were twain; 
And no whit of the world by our sorrow was altered, 
Our faintness grieved nothing, our fear was in vain. 


Now our fear and our faintness, our sorrow, our passion, 
We shall feel all henceforth as we felt it erewhile; 
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But now from al! this the due deeds we shall fashion 
Of the eyes without blindness, the heart without guile. 


Let us grieve then-and help every soul in our sorrow; 
Let us fear~and press forward where few dare to go; 

Let us falter in-hope-and plan deeds for the morrow, 
The world crowned with freedom, the fall of the foe. 


As the soldier who goes from his homestead a-weeping, 
And whose mouth yet remembers his sweetheart’s embrace, 
While all round about him the bullets are sweeping, 
But stern and stout-hearted dies there in his place; 


Yea, so let our lives be! e’en such that hereafter, 
When the battle is won and the story is told, 
Our pain shall be hid, and remembered our laughter, 
And our names shall be those of the bright and the bold. 


Note. — This section had the following note in The Commonweal: “It is 
the intention of the author to follow the fortunes of the lovers who in the 
“Message of the March Wind’ were already touched by sympathy with the 
cause of the people.” 





i III 
SENDING TO THE WAR 


It was down in our far-off village that we heard of the war 


begun, 

But none of the neighbours were in it save the squire’s thick- 
lipped son, 

A youth and a fool and a captain, who came and went 
away, 
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And left me glad of his going. There was little for us to say 
Of the war and its why and wherefore—and we said it often 
enough; 
The papers gave us our wisdom, and we used it up in the 
rough. 
But I held my peace and wondered; for I thought of the 
folly of men, 
The fair lives ruined and broken that ne’er could be mended 
again; 
And the tale by lies bewildered, and no cause for a man to 
choose; 
Nothing to curse or to bless—just a game to win or to lose. 
But here were the streets of London-strife stalking wide in 
the world; 
And the flag of an ancient people to the baitle-breeze 
unfurled. 
And who was helping or heeding? The gaudy shops displayed 

The toys of rich men’s tolly, by blinded labour made; 

And still from nought to nothing the bright-skinned horses 
drew 
Dull men and sleek-faced women with never a deed to do; 
While all about and around them the street-flood ebbed and 


flowed, 

Worn feet, grey anxious faces, grey backs bowed ‘neath the 
load. 

Lo the sons of an ancient people!-And for this they fought 
and fell 


In the days by fame made glorious, in the tale that singers 
tell.” 

We two we stood in the street in the midst of a mighty crowd, 
The sound of its mingled murmur in the heavens above was 
loud, 

And earth was foul with its squalor—-that stream of every 
day, 

The hurrying feet of labour, the faces worn and grey, 

Were a sore and grievous sight, and enough and to spare 
had I seen 
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Of hard and pinching want midst our quiet fields and green; 

But all was nothing to this, the London holiday throng. 
Dull and with hang-dog gait they stood or shuffled along, 
While the stench from the lairs they had lain in last night 
went up in the wind, 

And poisoned the sun-lit spring: no story men can find 
Is fit for the tale of their lives; no word that man hath made 
Can tell the hue of their faces, or their rags by filth o’er-laid: 
For this hath our age invented—these are the sons of the free, 
Who shall bear our name triumphant o’er every land and sea. 
Read ye their souls in their faces, and what shall help you 
there? 

Joyless, hopeless, shameless, angerless, set is their stare: 
This is the thing we have made, and what shall help us now, 
For the field hath been laboured and tilled and the teeth of 
the dragon shal! grow.” 


But why are they gathered together? what is this crowd in 
the street? 
This is a holiday morning, though here and there we meet 
The hurrying tradesman’s broadcloth, or the workman’s 
basket of tools. 

Men say that at last we are rending the snares of knaves 
and fools; 

That a cry from the heart of the nation against the foe is 
hurled, 
And the flag of an ancient people to the battle-breeze 
unfurled. 

The soldiers are off to the war, we are here to see the 
sight, 

And all our griefs shall be hidden by the thought of our — 
country’s might. 
‘Tis the ordered anger of England* and her hope for the 
good of the Earth 

That we to-day are speeding,* and many a gift of worth 

Shall follow the brand and the bullet, and our wrath shall 
be no curse, 
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But a blessing of life to the helpless—unless we are liars and 

worse—- 

And these that we see are the senders; these are they that 

speed 

The dread and the blessing of England to help the world at 

its need. 


Sick unto death was my hope, and I turned and looked on 
my dear, 

And beheld her frightened wonder, and her grief without 
a tear, 

And knew how her thought was mine-when, hark! o’er the 
hubbub and noise, 


Faint and a long way off, the music’s measured voice, 
And the crowd was swaying and swaying, and somehow, I 
knew not why, 


A dream came into my heart of deliverance drawing anigh. 
Then with roll and thunder of drums grew the music louder 
- and loud, 

And the whole street tumbled and surged, and cleft was the 
holiday crowd, 

Till two walls of faces and rags lined either side of the way. 
Then clamour of shouts rose upward, as bright and glittering 
gay 

Came the voiceful brass of the band, and my heart beat fast 
and fast, 

For the river of steel came on, and the wrath of England © 
passed 

Through the want and the woe of the town, and strange and 
wild was my thought, 

And my clenched hands wandered about as though a weapon 
they sought. 


Hubbub and din was behind them, and the shuffling haggard 
throng, 
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Wandering aimless about, tangled the street for long; 
But the shouts and the rhythmic noise we still heard far 
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away, 
And my dream was become a picture of the deeds of another 
day. 

Far and far was I borne, away o’er the years to come, 
And again was the ordered march, and the thunder of the 
drum, 
And the bickering points of steel, and the horses shifting 


about 
"Neath the flashing swords of the captains~then the silence 


after the shout— 


Sun and wind in the street, familiar things made clear, 
Made strange by the breathless waiting for the deeds that 
are drawing anear. 
For woe had grown into will, and wrath was bared of its 
sheath, 
And stark in the streets of London stood the crop of the 
dragon's teeth. 
Where then in my dream were the poor and the wall of faces 
wan? 
Here and here by my side, shoulder to shoulder of man, 
Hope in the simple folk, hope in the hearts of the wise, 
For the happy life to follow, or death and the ending of 
lies, 
Hope is awake in the faces angerless now no more, 
Till the new peace dawn on the world, the fruit of the 
people’s war. 
War in the world abroad a thousand leagues away, 
While custom’s wheel goes round and day devoureth day. 
Peace at home!—what peace, while the rich man’s mill is 
strife, 


And the poor is the grist that he grindeth, and life devoureth 
life? 
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IV 
MOTHER AND SON 


Now sleeps the land of houses, and dead night holds the 

street, 

And there thou liest, my baby, and sleepest soft and sweet; 
My man is away for awhile, but safe and alone we lie; 

And none heareth thy breath but thy mother, and the moon 

looking down from the sky 

On the weary waste ot the town, as it looked on the grass- 

edged road 

Still warm with Phitebayis sun, when I left my old abode, 

Hand in hand with my love, that night of all nights in the 

year; 

When the river of love o’erflowed and drowned all doubt 

and fear, 

And we two were alone in the world, and once, if never 

again, 

We knew oF the secret of earth and the tale of its labour and 

pain. 


Lo amidst fenders I lift thee, and how little and light thou 
art, 

And thou without hope or fear, thou fear and hope of my 
heart! 

Lo here thy body beginning, O son, and thy soul and thy life; 
But how will it be if thou livest, and enterest into the 
strife, 

And in love we dwell together when the man is grown in 
thee, 

When thy sweet speech I shall hearken, and yet ‘twixt thee 
and me 

Shall rise that wall of distance, that round each one doth 
grow, 

And maketh it hard and bitter each other's thought to 
know? 
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Now, therefore, while yet thou art little and hast no thought 
of thine own, 
I will tell thee a word of the world, of the hope whence thou 
has grown, 
Of the love that once begat thee, of the sorrow that hath 
made 
Thy little heart of hunger, and thy hands on my bosom laid. 
Then mayst thou remember hereafter, as. whiles when 
people say 

All this hath happened before in the life of another day; 
So mayst thou dimly remember this tale of thy mother’s 
voice, 
As oft in the calm of dawning I have heard the birds 
rejoice, 
As oft I have heard the storm-wind go moaning through the 
wood, 
“And I knew that earth was speaking, and the mother's voice 
was good, 


Now, to thee alone will I tell it that thy mother’s body 
is fair, 

In the guise of the country maidens who play with the sun 
and the air, 

Who have stood in the row of the reapers in the August 
afternoon, 

Who have sat by the frozen water in the highday of the 
moon, 

When the lights of the Christmas feasting were dead in the 
house on the hill, 

And the wild geese gone to the salt marsh had left the winter 
still. 

Yea, I am fair, my firstling; if thou couldst but remember 
mel 

The hair that thy small hand clutcheth is a goodly sight to 
see; 

I am true, but my face is a snare; soft and deep are my 
eyes, 
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And they seem for men’s beguiling fulfilled with the dreams 
of the wise. 
Kind are my lips, and they look as though my soul had 
learned 
Deep things I have never heard of. My face and my hands 
are burned 
By the lovely sun of the acres; three months of London- 
town f 
And thy birth-bed have bleached them indeed-“But lo, where , 
the edge of the gown” 

(So said thy father one day) “parteth the wrist white as 
curd 
From the brown of the hands that I love, bright as the wing 
of a bird.” 


Such is thy mother, O firstling, yet strong as the maidens 
of old, 
Whose spears and whose swords were the warders of home- 
stead, of field and of fold. 
Oft were my feet on the highway, often they wearied the 
grass; 
From dusk unto dusk of the summer three times in a week 
would I pass 
To the downs from the house on the river through the waves 
of the blossoming corn. 
Fair then I lay down in the even, and fresh I arose on the 
morn, 
And scarce in the noon was I weary. Ah, son, in the days 
of thy strife, 
If thy soul could harbour a dream of the blossom of my 
life! 
It would be as sunlit meadows beheld from a tossing sea, 
And thy soul should look on a vision of the peace that is 
to be. 


Yet, yet the tears on my cheek! And what is this doth 
move 
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My heart to thy heart, beloved, save the flood of yearning 
love? 

For fair and fierce is thy father, and soft and strange are 
his eyes 

That look on the days that shall be with the hope of the 
brave and the wise. 

It was many a day that we laughed as over the meadows 
we walked, 

And many a day I peonenes and the pictures came as he 
talked; 

It was many a day that we longed, and we lingered late at 
eve 

Ere speech from speech was sundered, and my hand his 
hand could leave. 

Then I wept when I was alone, and I longed till the daylight 
came; 

And down the stairs I stole, and there was our housekeeping 
dame 

(No mother of me, the foundling) kindling the fire 
betimes | 

Ere the haymaking folk went forth to the meadows down 
by the limes; 

All things I saw ata glance; the quickening fire-tongues 
leapt 

Through the ee heap of sticks, and the sweet smoke ~ 
up from it crept, 

And close to the very hearth the low sun flooded the 
floor, 

And the cat and her kittens played in the sun by the open | 
door. 

The garden was fair in the morning, and there in the road 
he stood 

Beyond the crimson daisies and the bush of southern- ~ 
wood. 

Then side by side together through the grey-walled place 


we went, 
And O the fear departed, and the rest and sweet content! 
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Son, sorrow and wisdom he taught me, and sore I grieved 
and learned 
As we twain grew into. one; and the heart within me burned 
With the very hopes of his heart. Ah, son, it is piteous, 
But never again in my life shall I dare to speak to thee 
thus; 
So may these lonely words about thee creep and cling, 
These words of the lonely night in the days of our wayfaring. 
Many a child of woman to-night is born in the town, 
The desert of folly and wrong; and of what and whence 
are they grown? 
Many and many an one of wont and use is born; 
For a husband is taken to bed as a hat or a ribbon is worn. 
Prudence begets her thousands: “Good is a housekeeper’s life, 
So shall I sell my body that I may be matron and wife.” 
“And I shall endure foul wedlock and bear the children of 
need.” 
Some are there born of hate—many the children of greed. 
“I, I too can be wedded, though thou my Jove hast got.” 
“I am fair and hard of heart, and riches shall be my lot.” 
And all these are the good and the happy, on whom the 
world dawns fair. 
O son, when wilt thou learn of those that are born of 
despair, 
As the fabled mud of the Nile* that quickens under the sun 
With a growth of creeping things, half dead when just 
begun? 
E’en such is the care of Nature that man should never die, 
Though she breed of the fools of the earth, and the dregs of 
the city sty. 
But thou, O son, O son, of very love wert born, 
When our hope fulfilled bred hope, and fear was a folly 
outworn; 
On the eve of the toil and the battle all sorrow and grief we 
weighed, 
We hoped and we were not ashamed, we knew and we were 
not afraid. 


* 
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Now waneth the night and the moon-ah, son, it is piteous 
That never again in my life shall I dare to speak to thee 
thus. 
But sure from the wise and the simple shall the mighty 
come to birth; 
And fair were my fate, beloved, if I be yet on the earth 
When the world is awaken at last, and from mouth to mouth 
they tell 
Of thy love and thy deeds and thy valour, and thy hope that 
nought can quell. 


Vv 
NEW BIRTH 


It was twenty-five years ago that I lay in my mother’s lap 

New born to life, nor knowing one whit of all that should 

hap:* 

That day was I won from nothing to the world of struggle 

’ and pain, 
Twenty-five years ago~and to-night am I born again. 


I look and behold the days of the years that are passed 
away, 

And my soul is full of their wealth, for oft were they blithe 
and gay 

As the hours of bird and of beast: they have made me calm 
and strong 

To wade the stream of confusion, the river of grief and 
wrong. 


A rich man was my father, but he skulked ere I was born, 
And gave my mother money, but left her life to scorn; 

And we dwelt alone in our village: I knew not my mother’s 

“shame,” 

But her love and her wisdom I knew till death and the parting 

came, 
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Then a lawyer paid me money, and I lived awhile at a school, 
And learned the lore of the ancients, and how the knave 
and the fool 
Have been mostly the masters of earth: yet the earth seemed 
fair and good 
With the wealth of field and homestead, and garden and 
river and wood; 
And I was glad amidst it, and little of evil I knew 
As I did in sport and pastime such deeds as a youth might do, 
Who deems he shall live for ever. Till at last it befel on a 
day 
That I came across our Frenchman at the edge of the new- 
mown hay, 
A-fishing as he was wont, alone as he always was; 
So I helped the dark old man to bring a chub to grass, 
And somehow he knew of my birth, and somehow we came 
to be friends, 
Till he got to telling me chapters of the tale that never 
ends; 
The battle of grief and hope with riches and folly and 
wrong. 
He told how the weak conspire, he told of the fear of the 
strong; 
He told of dreams grown deeds, deeds done ere time was 
* ripe, 
Of hope that melted in air like the smoke of his evening 
pipe; 
Of the fight long after hope in the teeth of all despair; 
Of battle and prison and death, of life stripped naked and 
bare. 
But to me it all seemed happy, for I gilded all with the gold 
Of youth that believes not in death, nor knoweth of hope 
grown cold. 
I hearkened and learned, and longed with a longing that 
had no name, 
Till I went my ways to our village and again departure 


came. 
t 
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_ Wide now the world was grown, and I saw things clear 


and grim, 
That awhile agone smiled on me from the dream-mist 
doubtful and dim. 
I knew that the poor were poor, and had no heart or hope; 
And I knew that I was nothing with the least of evils to 
cope; 
So I thought the thoughts of a man, and I fell into bitter 
mood, 
Wherein, except as a picture, there was nought on the earth 
that was good; 
Till I met the woman I love, and she asked, as folk ask of 
the wise, 
Of the root and meaning of things that she saw in the world 
of lies. 

I told her all I knew, and the tale told lifted the load 
That made me less than a man; and she set my feet on the 


road. 
So we left our pleasure behind to seek for hope and for 
4 life, 


And to London we came, if perchance there smouldered the 
embers of strife 
Such as our Frenchman had told of; and I wrote to him to 


ask 

If he» would be our master, and set the learners their 
_ task. 

But “dead” was the word on the letter when it came back 
' to me, 
And all that we saw henceforward with our own eyes must 
we see. 

So we looked and wondered and sickened; not for ourselves 
indeed: 

My father by now had died, but he left enough for my need; 
And besides, away in our village the joiner’s craft had I 
. learned, 
And I worked as other men work, and money and wisdom 
I earned. 
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Yet little from day to day in street or workshop I met 
To nourish the plant of hope that deep in my heart had 
been set. 
The life of the poar we learned, and to me there was nothing 
new 
In their day of little deeds that ever deathward drew. 
But new was the horror of London that went on all the 
while 
That rich men played at their ease for name and fame to 
beguile 
The days of their empty lives, and praised the deeds they 
; did, 
As though they had fashioned the earth and found out the 
sun long hid; 
Though some of them busied themselves from hopeless day 
to day 
With the lives of the slaves of the rich and the hell wherein 
they lay. 
They wrought meseems as those who should make a bar- 
gain with hell, 
That it grow a little cooler, and thus for ever to dwell. 
So passed the world on its ways, and weary with waiting 
we were. 
Men ate and drank and married; no wild cry smote the 
: air, 
No great crowd ran together to greet the day of doom; 
And ever more and more seemed the town like a monstrous 
tomb 
To us, the Pilgrims of Hope, until to-night it came, 
And Hope on the stones of the street is written in letters of 
flame. 


This is how it befel: a workmate of mine had heard 
Some bitter speech in my mouth, and he took me up at the 
word, 
And said: “Come over to-morrow to our Radical spouting- 
place;* 
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For there, if we hear nothing new, at least we shall see a 
new face; 
He is one of those Communist chaps, and ’tis like that you 
two may agree.” 
So we weni® and the street was as dull and as common as 
aught you could see; 
Dull and dirty the room. Just over the chairman's. chair 
Was a bust, a Quaker’s face with nose cocked up in the air; 
There were common prints on the wall of the heads of the 
party fray,* 
And Mazzini* dark and lean amidst them gone astray. 
Some thirty men we were of the kind that I knew full well, 
Listless, rubbed down to the type of our easy-going hell. 
My heart sank down as I entered, and wearily there I sat 
While the chairman strove to end his maunder of this and 
of that. 
And partly shy he seemed, and partly indeed ashamed 
Of the grizzled man beside him as his name to us he named, 
He rose, thickset and short, and dressed in shabby blue, 
And even as he began it seemed as though I knew 
The thing he was going to say, though I never heard it 


“ before. 

He spoke, were it well, were it ill, as though a message he 
bore, 

A word that he could not refrain from many a million of 


men. 
Nor aught seemed the sordid room and the few that were 
listening then 
Save the hall of the labouring earth and the world which 
was to be, 
Bitter to many the message, but sweet indeed unto me, 
Of man without a master, and earth without a strife, 
And every soul rejoicing in the sweet and bitter of life: 
Of peace and good-will he told, and I knew that in faith he 
spake, 
But his words were my very thoughts, and I saw the battle 
awake, 
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And I followed from end to end; and triumph grew in my 
heart 
As he called on each that heard him to arise and play his 
part 
In the tale of the new-told gospel, lest as slaves they should 
live and die. 


He ceased, and I thought the hearers would rise up with 
one cry, 
And bid him straight enrol them; but they, they applauded 
indeed, 
For the man was grown full eager, and had made them 
hearken and heed: 
But they sat and made no sign, and two of the glibber 
kind 
Stood up to jeer and to carp, his fiery words to blind. 
I did not listen to them, but failed not his voice to hear 
When he rose to answer the carpers, striving to make more 
clear 
That which was clear already; not overwell, I knew, 
“ He answered the sneers and the silence, so hot and eager 
he grew; 
But my hope full well he answered, and when he called 
again 
On men to band together lest they live and die in vain, 
In fear lest he should escape me, I rose ere the meeting 


was done, 

And gave him my name and my faith-and I was the only 
one. 

He smiled as he heard the jeers, and there was a shake of 
the hand, 

He spoke like a friend long known; and lo! I was one of the 
band. 

And now the streets seem gay and the high stars glittering 
bright; 

And for me, I sing amongst them, for my heart is full and 
light. 
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I see the deeds to be done and the day to come on the © 
earth, 

And riches vanished away and sorrow turned to mirth; 

I see the city squalor and the country stupor gone. 

And we a part of it all-we twain no longer alone 

In the days to come of the pleasure, in the days that are of 
the fight~ 

I was born once long ago: I am born again to-night. 


VI 
THE NEW PROLETARIAN 


How near to the goal are we now, and what shall we live 


to behold? 

Will it come a day of surprise to the best of the hopeful 
and bold? 

Shall the sun arise some morning and see men falling to 
work, 

Smiling and loving their lives, not fearing the ill that may 
lurk 

In every house on their road, in the very ground that they 
tread? 

Shall the sun see famine slain, and the fear of children 
dead? 

Shall he look adown on men set free from the burden of care, 
And the earth grown like to himself,* so comely, clean and 
fair? 

Or else will it linger and loiter, till hope deferred hath 


spoiled 

All bloom of the life of man—-yea, the day for which we 
have toiled? 

Till our hearts be turned to stone by the griefs that we have 
borne, 

And our loving kindness seared by love from our anguish 
torn. 


1 
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Till our hope grow a wrathful fire, and the light of the — 
second birth 
Be a flame to burn up the weeds from the lean impoverished 
; * earth. 


What's this? Meseems it was but a little while ago 
When the merest sparkle of hope set all my heart aglow! 
Thé hope of the day was enough; but now ‘tis the very 
day 
That wearies my hope with longing. What's changed or gone 
away? 
Or what is it drags at my heart-strings?—is it aught save the 
coward’s fear? 
In this little room where I sit is all that I hold most 
dear— 
My love, and the love we have fashioned, my wife and the 
little lad. 
Yet the four walls look upon us with other -eyes than they 
had, 
For indeed a thing hath happened. Last week at my craft 
I worked, 
Lest oft in the grey of the morning my heart should tell me 
I shirked; 
But to-day I work for us three, lest he and she and I 
In the mud of the street should draggle till we come to the 
workhouse or die. 


Not long to tell is the story, for, as I told you before, 

A lawyer paid me the money which came from my father’s + 
store. 

Well, now thelawyer is dead, and a curious tangle of 
theft, 

It seems, is what he has lived by, and none of my money is q 

left. 4 

So I who have worked for my pleasure now work for utter : 

: need: 
In “the noble army of labour” I now am a soldier indeed. 
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- "You are young, you belong to the class that you love,” saith 
the rich man’s sneer; 
“Work on with your class and be thankful.” All that I hearken 
to hear, 

Nor heed the laughter much; have patience a little while, 

I will tell you what's in my heart, nor hide a jot by guile. 
When I worked pretty much for my pleasure I really worked 
with a will, 
It was well and workmanlike done, and my fellows knew 
my skill, 
And deemed me one of themselves though they called me 
gentleman Dick, 
Since they knew I had some money; but now that to work 
I must stick, 

Or fall into utter ruin, there’s something gone, I find; 

The work goes, cleared is the job, but there’s something left 


behind; 

I take up fear with my chisel, fear lies ’twixt me and my 
plane, 

And I wake in the merry morning to a new unwonted 
pain. 


That's fear: I shall live it down-and many a thing besides 
Till I win the poor dulled heart which the workman’s 

jacket hides. 
Were it not for the Hope of Hopes I know my journey’s 


end 

And would wish I had ne’er been born the weary way to 
wend. 

Now further, well you may think we have lived no gentle- 
man’s life, 


My wife is my servant, and I am the servant of my wife, 
And we make no work for each other; but country folk we 
were, 
And she sickened sore for the grass and the breath of the 
fragrant air 
That had made her lovely and strong; and so up here we 
came 
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“To the CHIME slopes of the town to live with a country — 
dame, | 
Who can talk of the field-folks’ ways: not one of the newest 
the house, 
The woodwork worn to the bone, its panels the land of the 
mouse, 
Its windows rattling and loose, its floors all up and down; 
But this at least it was, just a cottage left in the town. 
There might you sit in our parlour in the Sunday 
afternoon 
And watch the sun through the vine-leaves and fall to 
dreaming that soon 
You would see the grey team passing, their fetlocks wet with 
the brook. 
Or the shining mountainous straw-load: there the summer 
moon would look 
Phresh the leaves on the lampless room, wherein we sat 
we twain, 
All London vanished away; and the morn of the summer rain 
Would waft us the scent of the hay; or the first faint yellow 
leaves 
Would flutter adown before us and tell of the acres of 
sheaves. 


All this hath our lawyer eaten, and to-morrow must we go 
To a room near my master’s shop, in the purlieus of Soho. 
No words of its shabby meanness! But that is our prison-cell 
In the jail of weary London. Therein for us must dwell 
The hope of the world that shall be, that rose a glimmering 
spark 
As the last thin flame of our pleasure sank quavering in the 
dark. 


Again the rich man jeereth: “The man is a coward, or 
worse— 

He bewails his feeble pleasure; he quails before the curse 

Which many a man endureth with calm and smiling face.” 
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Nay, the man is a man, by your leave! Or put yourself in © 
his place, 
~ And see if the tale reads better. The haven of rest 
: destroyed, 
And nothing left of the life that was once so well enjoyed 
But leave to live and labour, and the glimmer of hope 
deferred. 

Now know I the cry of the poor no more as a story heard,’ 
But rather a wordless wail forced forth from the weary 
heart. 

Now, now when hope ariseth I shall surely know my part. 


There's a little more to tell. When those last words were 
said, 

At least I was yet a-working, and earning daily bread. 
But now all that is changed, and meseems adown the stair 
That leads to the nethermost pit, man, wife and child must 
fare. 
When I joined the Communist folk, I did what in me lay 
To learn the grounds of their faith. I read day after day 
Whatever books I could handle, and heard about and 
about 
What talk was going amongst them;-and I burned up doubt 
after doubt, 

‘ Until it befel,at last that to others I needs must speak 
_— (Indeed, they pressed me to that while yet I was weaker 
than weak). 
So I began the business, and in street-corners I spake 

To knots of men. Indeed, that made my very heart ache, 
So hopeless it seemed; for some stood by like men of wood; 
And some, though fain to listen, but a few words under- 
stood; 
And some but hooted and jeered: but whiles across some I 
came 
Who were keen and eager to hear; as in dry flax the flame 
So the quick thought flickered amongst them: and that 
indeed was a feast. 
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So about the streets I went, and the work on my hands 


increased; 

And to say the very truth betwixt the smooth and the 
rough* 

It was work and hope went with it, and I liked it well 
enough: 


Nor made I any secret of all that I was at ‘ 
But daily talked in our shop and spoke of this and of that. 
Then vanished my money away, and like a fool I told 
Some one or two of the loss. Did that make the master 
bold? 
Before I was one of his lot, and as queer as my head 
might be 
I might do pretty much as I liked. Well now he sent for me 
And spoke out in very words my thought of the rich man’s 
jeer: 
“Well, sir, you have got your wish, as far as I can hear, 
And are now no thief of labour, but an honest working 
man: 
Now I'll give you a word of warning: stay in it as long as 
you can, 
This working lot that you like so: you’re pretty well off as 
you are, 
So take another warning: I have thought you went too far, 
And now I am quite sure of it; so make an end of your 
talk 
At once and for ever henceforth, or out of my shop you walk; 
There are plenty of men to be had who are quite as good as 
you. 
And mind you, anywhere else you'll scarce get work to do, 
Unless you rule your tongue;-good morning; stick to your 
work.” 


The hot blood rose to my eyes, somewhere a thought did 

lurk 
To finish both him and the job: but I knew now what I was, 
And out of the little office in helpless rage did I pass 
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And went to my work, a slave, for the sake of my child and 

my sweet. 

Did men look for the brand on my forehead that eve as I 

went through the street? 

And what was the end after all? Why, one of my shopmates 

‘ heard 

My next night’s speech in the street, and passed on some 

bitter word, 

~ And that week came a word with my money: “You needn't 

come again.” 

And the shame of my four days’ silence had been but grief 

in vain. 


Well I see the days before me: this time we shall not die 

Nor go to the workhouse at once: I shall get work by-and-by, 

And shall work in fear at first, and at last forget my fear, 
And drudge on from day to day, since it seems that I hold 
life dear. 
‘Tis the lot of many millions! Yet if half of those millions 
knew 
The hope that my heart hath learned, we should find a deed 
to do, 
And who or what should withstand us? And I, e’en I 
might live 
To know the love of my fellows and the gifts that earth can 
give. 


VII 
IN PRISON-AND AT HOME 


The first of the nights is this, and I cannot go to bed; 
I long for the dawning sorely, although when the night shall 
be dead, 
Scarce to me shall the day be alive. Twice twenty-eight 
; nights more, 

Twice twenty-eight long days till the evil dream be o’erl 
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" And he, does he count the hours as he lies in his prison’ 
cell? 
Does he nurse and cherish his pain? Nay; I know his strong 


heart well, 
Swift shall his soul fare forth; he is here, and bears me 


away, 
Till hand in hand we depart toward the hope of the earlier 
day. 

Yea, here or there he sees it: in the street, in the cell, he 
sees 

The vision he made me behold mid the stems of the blossom- 
ing trees, 

When spring lay light on the earth, and first and at last I 
knew 

How sweet was his clinging hand, how fair were the deeds 
he would do. 


Nay, how wilt thou weep and be soft and cherish a pleasure 
in pain, 

When the days and their task are before thee and awhile 
thou must work for twain? 

O face, thou shalt lose yet more of thy fairness, be thinner 


no doubt, 

And be waxen white and worn by the day that he cometh 
out! 

Hand, how pale thou shalt be! how changed from the sun- 


burnt hand 

That he kissed as it handled the rake in the noon of the 
summer land! 

Let me think then it is but a trifle: the neighbours have told 
me so; 

“Two months! why that is nothing and the time will 
speedily go.” 

‘Tis nothing—O empty bed, let me work then for his 
sakel 

I will copy out the paper which he thought the News might 
take, 
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_ If my eyes may see the letters; ‘tis a picture of our life 
And the little deeds of our days ere we thought of prison 
and strife. 


Yes, neighbour, yes I am early-and I was late last night; 
Bedless I wore through the hours and made a shift to 
write. 

It was kind of you to come, nor will it grieve me at all 

To tell you why he’s in prison and how the thing did befal; ~ 

For I know you are with us at heart, and belike will join 
: us soon. 
It was thus-we went to a meeting on Saturday afternoon, 
At a new place down in the West, a wretched quarter 
enough, 
Where the rich men’s houses are elbowed by ragged streets 
and rough, 

Which are worse than they seem to be. (Poor thing! you 
know too well 
How pass the days and the nights within that bricken hell!) 
There, then, on a bit of waste we stood ‘twixt the rich and 


the poor; 

And Jack was the first to speak; that was he that you met 
at the door 

Last week. It was quiet at first; and dull they most of them 
stood 

As though they heeded nothing, nor thought of bad or of 
good, 

Not even that they were poor, and haggard and dirty and 
dull: 

Nay, some were so rich indeed that they with liquor were 
full, 


And dull wrath rose in their souls as the hot words went by 
their ears, 

For they deemed they were mocked and rated by men that 
were more than their peers. 

But for some, they seemed to think that a prelude was all 
this 
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To the preachment of saving of souls, and hell, and endless 
bliss; 
While some (O the hearts of slaves!) although they might 
understand, 

When they heard their masters and feeders called thieves 
of wealth and of land, 

Were as angry as though they were cursed. Withal there 
were some that heard, 

And stood and pondered it all, and garnered a hope and a 
word, 

Ah! heavy my heart was grown as I gazed on the terrible 
throng. 

Lo! these that should have been the glad and the deft and 
the strong, 

How were they dull and abased as the very filth of the 
road! 

And who should waken their souls or clear their hearts of 
. the load? 


The crowd was growing and growing, and therewith the 
jeering grew; 
And now that the time was come for an ugly brawl] I knew, 
When I saw how midst of the workmen some well-dressed 
men there came, 
Of the scum of the well-to-do, brutes void of pity or shame; 
The thief is a saint beside them. These raised a jeering 
noise, 
And our speaker quailed before it, and the hubbub drowned 
his voice. 

Then Richard put him aside and rose at once in his place, 
And over the rags and the squalor beamed out his beautiful 
face, 
And his sweet voice rang through the tumult, and I think 
the crowd would have hushed 
And hearkened his manly words; but a well-dressed reptile 
pushed 

Right into the ring about us and screeched out infamies 
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' That sickened the soul to hearken; till he caught my angry 
eyes 
And my voice that cried out at him, and straight on me he 
turned, 
A foul word smote my heart and his cane on my shoulders 
burned. 
But e’en as a kestrel stoops down Richard leapt from his 
stool 
And drave his strong right hand amidst the mouth of the 
fool. 
Then all was mingled together, and away from him was I 
torn, 
And, hustled hither and thither, on the surging crowd was 
borne; 
But at last I felt my feet, for the crowd began to thin, 
And I looked about for Richard that away from thence we 
might win;* 
When lo, :the police amidst us, and Richard hustled along 
Betwixt a pair of blue-coats* as the doer of all the wrong! 


Little longer, friend, is the story; I scarce have seen him 
again; 

I could not get him bail despite my trouble and pain; 
And this morning he stood in the dock: for all that that 
might avail, 
They might just as well have dragged him at once to the 
destined jail. 
The police had got their man and they meant to keep him 
, there, 
And whatever tale was needful they had no trouble to swear. 


Well, the white-haired fool on the bench* was busy it seems 
that day, 

And so with the words “Two months,” he swept the case 
J away; 

Yet he lectured my man ere he went, but not for the riot 
indeed 
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For which he was sent to prison, but for holding a dangerous 
s creed. 

“What have you got to do to preach such perilous stuff? 
To take some care of yourself should find you work enough. 
If you needs must preach or lecture, then hire a chapel or 
hall; 
Though indeed if you take my advice you'll just preach 
nothing at all. 
But stick'to your work: you seem clever; who knows but 
you might rise. 
And become a little builder should you condescend to be 
wise? 
For in spite of your silly sedition, the land that we live in 
' is free, 

And opens a pathway to merit for you as well as for me.” 


Ah, friend, am I grown light-headed with the lonely grief 
of the night, 

That I babble of this babble? Woe’s me, how little and 
light 

Is this beginning of trouble to all that yet shall be 
borne- 

At worst but as the shower that lays but a yard of the 





corn . 


Before the hailstorm cometh and flattens the field to the 
earth. 


O for a word from my love of the hope of the second 
birth! - 
Could he clear my vision to see the sword creeping out of 
the sheath 

Inch by inch as we writhe in the toils of our living death! 
Could he but strengthen my heart to know that we cannot 
fail; 

For alas, I am lonely here-helpless and feeble and frail; 
I am e’en as the poor of the earth, e’en they that are now 
alive; 
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_ And where is their might and their cunning with the mighty 
of men to strive? 
Though they that come after be strong to win the day and 
the crown, 
Ah, ever must we the deedless to the deedless dark go 
down, 
Still crying, “To-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow yet shall be 
The new-born sun's arising o’er happy earth and sea”— 
And we not there to greet it-for to-day and its life we 
‘ yearn, 
And where is the end of toiling and whitherward now shall 
we turn 
But to patience, ever patience, and yet and yet to bear; 
And yet, forlorn, unanswered as oft before to hear. 
Through the tales of the ancient fathers and the dreams that 
mock our wrong. 
That cry to the naked heavens, “How long, O Lord! how 
long?” 


VIII 
THE HALF OF LIFE GONE 


The days have slain the days, and the seasons have gone by 
And brought me the summer again; and here on the grass 
, I lie 
As erst I lay and was glad ere I meddled with right and 
with wrong. 
Wide lies the mead as of old, and the river is creeping 
along 
By the side of the elm-clad bank that turns its weedy 
stream, 

And grey o’er its hither lip the quivering rushes gleam. 
There is work in the mead as of old; they are eager at 
winning the hay,* 

While every sun sets bright and begets a fairer day. 
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The forks shine white in the sun round the yellow red- 
wheeled wain, 
Where the mountain of hay grows fast; and now from out 
of the lane 
Comes the ox-team drawing another, comes the bailiff and 
the beer, 
And thump, thump, goes the farmer’s nag o’er the narrow 
bridge of the weir. 
High up and light are the clouds, and though the swallows 
flit 

So high o’er the sunlit earth, they are well a part of it, 
And so, though high over them, are the wings of the wander- 


ing herne;* 

In measureless depths above him doth the fair sky quiver 
and burn; 

The dear sun floods the land as the morning falls toward 
noon, 


And a little wind is awake in the best of the latter June. 


They are busy winning the hay, and the life and the picture 

they make, 

If I were as once I was, I should deem it made for my sake; 

For here if one need not work is a place for happy rest. 

While one’s thought wends over the world, north, south, 

and east and west. 

There are the men and the maids, and the wives and the 

gaffers grey 

Of the fields I know so well, and but little changed are 

they 

Since I was a lad amongst them; and yet how great is the 

change! 

Strange are they grown unto me; yea, I to myself am 

strange. 

Their talk and their laughter mingling with the music of 

the meads 

Has now no meaning to me to help or to hinder my needs, 

So far from them have I drifted. And yet amidst them goes 
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A part of myself, my boy, and of pleasure and pain he 
knows, 
And deems it something strange when he is other than glad. 
Lo now! the woman that stoops and kisses the face of the 
lad, 
And puts a rake in his hand and laughs in his laughing 
face~- 

Whose is the voice that laughs in the old familiar place? 
Whose should it be but my love's, if my love were yet on the 
earth? 
Could she refrain from the fields where my joy and her joy 
had birth, 
When I was there and her child, on the grass that knew her 
feet 
Mid the flowers that led her on when the summer eve was 
sweet? 


No, no, it is she no longer; never again can she come 

And behold the hay-wains creeping o’er the meadows of 
her home; 

No more can she kiss her son or put the rake in his hand 
That she handled a while agone in the midst of the hay- 
making band. 
Her laughter is gone and her life; there is no such thing on 
the earth, 
No share for me then in the stir, no share in the hurry and 
mirth. 


Nay, let me look and believe that all these will vanish 


away, 
At least when the night has fallen, and that she will be there 
. mid the hay, 


Happy and weary with work, waiting and longing for love. 
There will she be, as of old, when the great moon hung 


above, 
And lightless and dead was the village, and nought but the 


weir was awake; 
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There will she rise to meet me, and my hands will she hasten 
to take,’ 
And thence shall we wander away, and over the ancient 
bridge 
By many a rose-hung hedgerow, till we reach the sun-burnt 
ridge 
And the great trench digged by the Romans:* there then 
awhile shall we stand, 
To watch the dawn come creeping o’er the fragrant lovely 
land, 
Till all the world awaketh, and draws us down, we twain, 
To the deeds of the field and the fold and the merry 
summer's gain. 
Ah thus, only thus shall I see her, in dreams of the day or 
the night, 
When my soul is beguiled of its sorrow to remember past 
delight. 
She is gone. She was and she is not; there is no such thing 
on the earth 
But e’en as a picture painted; and for me there is void and 
dearth 
That I cannot name or measure. 
Yet for me and all these she died, 
E’en as she lived for awhile, that the better day might 
betide. 
Therefore I live, and I shall live till the last day’s work 
shall fail. 
Have patience now but a little and I will tell you the tale 
Of how and why she died, and why I am weak and worn, 
And have wandered away to the meadows and the place 
where I was born: 
But here and to-day I cannot; for ever my thought will 
stray 
To that hope fulfilled for a little and the bliss of the earlier 
day. 
Of the great world’s hope and anguish to-day I scarce can 
think; 
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Like a ghost from the lives of the living and their earthly 
deeds I shrink. 
I will go adown by the water and over the ancient bridge, 
And wend in our footsteps of old till I come to the sun-burnt 

ridge, 
And the great trench digged by the Romans; and thence 
awhile will I gaze, 
And see three teeming counties stretch out till they fade in 
the haze; 
And in all the dwellings of man that thence mine eyes shall 
see, 

What man as hapless as I am beneath the sun shall be? 


O fool, what words are these? Thou hast a sorrow to nurse, 
And thou hast been bold and happy; but these, if they 
utter a curse, 

No sting it has and no meaning-it is empty sound on the air. 
Thy life is full of mourning, and theirs so empty and 
bare 


That they have no words of complaining; nor so happy have 

they been 
That they may measure sorrow or tell what grief may mean. 
And thou, thou hast deeds to do, and toil to meet thee soon; 
Depart and ponder on these through the sun-worn afternoon. 


Ix 
A NEW FRIEND 


I have promised to tell you the story of how I was left 

alone 

Sick and wounded and sore, and why the woman is 

gone 

That I deemed a part of my life. Tell me when all is told, 
If you deem it fit that the earth, that the world of men 

should hold 
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My work and my weariness still; yet think of that other . 

life, 
The child of me and of her, and the years and the coming 
strife. 


After I came out of prison our living was hard to earn 

By the work of my hands, and of hers; to shifts we had to 
turn, 

Such as the poor know well, and the rich cannot understand, 

And just out of the gutter we stood,* still loving and hand in 
hand. 


Do you ask me if still amidst all I held the hunt in view, 
And the hope of the morning of life, all the things I should 
do and undo? 
Be easy, I am not a coward: nay little prudence I learned, 
I spoke and I suffered for speaking, and my meat by my 
manhood was burned.* 
When the poor man thinks—and rebels, the whip lies ready 
anear; 


But he who is rebel and rich may live safe for many a 
year, 


While he warms his heart with pictures of all the glory to 

come. 

There’s the storm of the press and the critics maybe, but 

sweet is his home, 

There is meat in the morn and the even, and rest when the 

day is done, 

All is fair and orderly there as the rising and setting sun- 
And I know both the rich and the poor. 

Well, I grew bitter they said; 

‘Tis not unlike that I did, for bitter indeed was my bread, 

And surely the nursling plant shall smack of its nourishing 

soil. 

And here was our life in short, pinching and worry and 

toil, 
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One petty fear thrust out by another come in its place, 
Each scrap of life but a fear, and the sum of it wretched and ~ 


base. 

E’en so fare millions of men, where men for money are 
made, 

Where the poor are dumb and deedless, where the rich are 
not afraid. 


Ah, am I bitter again? Well, these are our breeding-stock, 
The very base of order, and the state’s foundation rock; 

Is it so good and so safe that their manhood should be 

outworn 

By the struggle for anxious life, the dull pain dismally borne, 

Till all that was man within them is dead and vanished 

away? 

Were it not even better that all these should think on a day 

As they look on each other’s sad faces, and see how many 

they are: 

“What are these tales of old time of men who were mighty 

in war? 

They fought for some city’s dominion, for the name of a 

forest or field; 

They fell that no alien’s token should be blazoned on their 

shield; 

And for this is their valour praised and dear is their 

renown, 

And their names are beloved for ever and they wear the 

patriot’s crown; 

And shall we then wait in the streets and this heap of 

misery, 

Till their stones rise up to help us or the far heavens set us 

free? 

For we, we shall fight for no name, no blazon on banner or 

shield; 

But that man to man may hearken and the earth her 

increase yield; 

That never again in the world may be sights like we have 

seen; 
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That never again in the world may be men like we have 
been, 
That never again like ours may be manhood spoilt and 
blurred.” 
Yea even so was I bitter, and this was my evilest word: 
“Spend and be spent for our hope, aad you at least shall be 
free, 
Though you be rugged and coarse, as wasted and worn as 
you be.” 
Well, “bitter” I was, and denounced, and scarcely at last 
might we stand 
From out of the very gutter, as we wended hand in hand. 
I had written before for the papers, but so “bitter” was I 
grown, 
That none of them now would have me that could pay me 
half-a-crown, 
And the worst seemed closing around us; when as it needs 
must chance, 
I spoke at some Radical Club of the Great Revolution in 
4 France.” 
Indeed I said nothing new to those who had learned it all, 
And yet as something strange on some of the folk did it 
fall, 
It was late in the terrible war, and France to the end drew 
nigh.* 
And some of us stood agape to see how the war would 
die, 
And what would spring from its ashes. So when the talk 
was O’er 
And after the stir and excitement I felt the burden I bore 
Heavier yet for it all, there came to sneak to me 
A serious well-dressed man, a “gentleman,” young I could 
see, 
And we fell to talk together, and he shyly gave me praise, 
And asked, though scarcely in words, of my past and my 
“better days.” 
Well, there,—I let it all out, and I flushed as I strode along, 
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(For we were walking by now) and bitterly spoke of the 

wrong. 

Maybe I taught him something, but ready he was to learn, 

And had come to our workmen meetings some knowledge 

of men to learn. 

He kindled afresh at my words, although to try him I spake 

More roughly than I was wont; but every word did he 

take 

For what it was really worth, nor even laughter he spared, 
As though he would look on life of its rags of habit 

bared.* 

Well, why should I be ashamed that he helped me at my 

need? 

My wife and my child, must I kill them? And the man was 

a friend indeed, 

And the work that he got me I did (it was writing, you 


understand) 

As well as another might do it. To be short, he joined our 
A band 

Before many days were over, and we saw him everywhere 
That we workmen met together, though I brought him not 
to my lair. 

Eager he grew for the Cause, and we twain grew friend and 
friend: 


He was dainty of mind and of body; most brave, as he 
showed in the end; 

Merry despite of his sadness, quick-witted and speedy to 
see: 

Like a perfect knight of old time as the poets would have 
. them to be. 

That was the friend that I won by my bitter speech at last. 
He loved me; he grieved my soul: now the love and the 
grief are past; 

He is gone with his eager learning, his sadness and his 
mirth, 

His hope and his fond desire. There is no such thing on the 
earth, 
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He died not unbefriended=—nor unbeloved maybe. 

Betwixt my life and his longing there rolls a boundless sea. 
And what are those memories now to all that I have to do, 
The deeds to be done so many, the days of my life so few? 


x 
READY TO DEPART 


I said of my friend new-found that at first he saw not my 
lair; 

Yet he and I and my wife were together here and there; 
And at last as my work increased and my den to a dwelling 
grew, 
He came there often enough, and yet more together we drew. 
Then came a change in the man; for a month he kept 


away, 
Then came again and was with us for a fortnight every 
day, 

But often he sat there silent, which was little his wont with 
’ us.* 


And at first I had no inkling of what constrained him thus; 
I might have thought that he faltered, but now and again 
there came, 
When we spoke of the Cause and its doings, a flash of his 
eager flame, 
And he seemed himself for a while; then the brightness 
would fade away, — 

And he gloomed and shrank from my eyes. 
Thus passed day after day, 
And grieved I grew, and I pondered: till at last one eve 





we sat .- 


In the fire-lit room together, and talked of this and that, 
But chiefly indeed of the war and what would come of it; 
For Paris drew near to its fall,* and wild hopes ‘gan* to flit 
Amidst us Communist folk; and we talked of what might 
be done 
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’ When the Germans had gone their ways and the two were 
: left alone, 
Betrayers and betrayed in war-worn wasted France. 
As I spoke the word “betrayed,” my eyes met his in a glance, 
And swiftly he turned away; then back with a steady gaze 
He turned on me; and it seemed as when a sword-point 
plays 
Round the sword in a battle’s beginning and the coming on 
of strife. 
For I knew though he looked on me, he saw not me, but 
my wife: 
And he reddened up to the brow, and the tumult of the 
blood 
Nigh blinded my eyes for a while, that I scarce saw bad or 
good, 
Till I knew that he was arisen and had gone without a word. 
Then I turned about unto her, and a quivering voice I heard 
Like music without a meaning, and twice I heard my name. 
“O Richard, Richard!” she said, and her arms about me 
came, 
And her tears and the lips that I loved were on my face 
once more. 
A while I clung to her body, and longing sweet and sore 
Beguiled my heart of its sorrow; then we sundered and sore 
she wept, 
While fair pictures of days departed about my sad heart 
crept, 
And mazed I felt and weary. But we sat apart again, 
Not speaking, while between us was the sharp and bitter 
pain 
As the sword ’twixt the lovers bewildered in the fruitless 
marriage bed. 
Yet a while, and we spoke together, and I scarce knew what 
I said, 
But it was not wrath or reproaching, or the chill of love-born 
hate; / 
For belike around and about us, we felt the brooding fate. 
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We were gentle and kind together, and if any had seen us so, 
They had said, “These two are one in the face of all trouble 
and woe.” 
But indeed as a wedded couple we shrank from the eyes of 
men, 
As we dwelt together and pondered on the days that come . 
not again. 
Days passed and we dwelt together; nor Arthur came for 
awhile; 

Gravely it was and sadly, and with no greeting smile, 

That we twain met at our meetings: but no growth of hate 
was yet, 
Though my heart at first would be sinking as our thoughts 
and our eyes they met: 
And when he spake amidst us and as one we two agreed, 
And I knew of his faith and his wisdom, then sore was my 
heart indeed. 
We shrank from meeting alone: for the words we had to say 
Our thoughts would nowise fashion—not yet for many a day. 


Unhappy days of all days! Yet O might they come again! 
So sore as my longing returneth to their trouble and sorrow 
and pain! 


But time passed, and once we were sitting, my wife and I 
in our room, 
And it was in the London twilight and the February gloom, 
When there came a knock, and he entered all pale, though 
bright were his eyes, 
And I knew that something had happened, and my heart 
to my mouth did arise. 
“It is over,” he said “-and beginning; for Paris has fallen 
at last,* 
And who knows what next shall happen after all that has 
happened and passed? 

There now may we all be wanted.” 
I took up the word: “Well then 
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Let us go, we three together, and there to die like men.” 


“Nay,” he said, “to live and be happy like men.” Then he 
flushed up red, 

And she no less as she hearkened, as one thought through 
their bodies had sped. 


‘Then I reached out my hand unto him, and I kissed her 


once on the brow, 
But no word craving forgiveness, and no word of pardon 
e’en now, 
Our minds for our mouths might fashion. 
In the February gloom 
And into the dark we sat planning, and there was I in the 
room, 
And in speech I gave and I took; but yet alone and apart 
In the fields where I once was a youngling whiles wandered 
the thoughts of my heart, 
And whiles in the unseen Paris, and the streets made ready 
for war. 
Night grew and we lit the candles, and we drew together 
more, 
And whiles we differed a little as we settled what to do, 
And my soul was cleared of confusion as nigher the deed- 
time drew. 


Well, I took my child into the country, as we had settled 
there, 

And gave him o’er to be cherished by a kindly woman’s care, 
A friend of my mother’s, but younger: and for Arthur, I let 
him give 

His money, as mine was but little, that the boy might 
flourish and live. 

Lest we three, or I and Arthur, should perish in tumult and 
war, 

And at least the face of his father he should look on never 
more. 

You cry out shame on my honour? But yet remember again 
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That a man in my boy was growing; must my passing pride 
and pain 
Undo the manhood within him and his days and their doings 
blight? 
So I thrust my pride away, and I did what I deemed was right, 
And left him down in our country. 

And well may you think indeed 
How my sad heart swelled at departing from the peace of 
river and mead, 
But I held all sternly aback and again to the town did 
I pass. 

And as alone I journeyed, this was ever in my heart: 
“They may die; they may live and be happy; but for me I 
know my part, 

In Paris to do my utmost, and there in Paris to die!” 
And I said, “The day of the deeds and the day of deliver- 
ance is nigh.” 


XI 
A GLIMPSE OF THE COMING DAY 


It was strange indeed, that journey! Never yet had I 
crossed the sea 
Or looked on another people than the folk that had fostered me, 
And my heart rose up and fluttered as in the misty night 
We came on the fleet of the fishers slow rolling in the light 
Of the hidden moon, as the sea dim under the false dawn lay; 
And so like shadows of ships through the night they faded 
away, 
And Calais pier was upon us. Dreamlike it was indeed 
As we sat in the train together, and toward the end made 
speed. 
But a dull sleep came upon me, and through the sleep a 
dream 
Of the Frenchman who once was my master by the side of 
the willowy stream; 
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And he talked and told me tales of the war unwaged as yet, 
And the victory never won, and bade me never forget, 
While I walked on, still unhappy, by the home of the dark- 
striped perch. 
Till at last, with a flash of light and a rattle and side-long 
lurch, 
_I woke up dazed and witless, till my sorrow awoke again, 
And the grey of the morn was upon us as we sped through 
the poplar plain, 
By the brimming streams and the houses with their grey 
roofs warped and bent, 
And the horseless plough in the furrow, and things fair and 
innocent. 
And there sat my wife before me, and she, too, dreamed as 
she slept; 
For the slow tears fell from her eyelids as in her sleep she 
wept. 
But Arthur sat by my side and waked; and flushed was his 
face, 
And his eyes were quick to behold the picture of each fair 
place 
That we flashed by as on we hurried; and I knew that the 
joy of life 
Was strongly stirred within him by the thought of the coming 
strife. 
Then I too thought for a little, It is good in grief’s 
despite, 
Tt is good to see earth’s pictures, and so live in the day and 
the light. 
Yea, we deemed that to death we were hastening, and it 
made our vision clear, 
And we knew the delight of our life-days, and held their 
sorrow dear. 
But now when we came unto Paris and were out in the sun 
and the street, 
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It was strange to see the faces that our wondering eyes did 
meet; 

Such joy and peace and pleasure! That folk were glad we 
knew, 

But knew not the why and the wherefore; and we who had 
just come through 

The vanquished land and down-cast and there at St. Denis* 
e‘en now 

Had seen-the German soldiers, and heard their bugles blow, 
And the drum and fife go rattling through the freshness of 
the morn- 

Yet here we beheld all joyous the folk they had make forlorn! 
So at last from a grey stone building we saw a great flag fly, 
One colour, red and solemn ‘gainst the blue of the spring- 
tide sky, 

And we stopped and turned to each other, and as each at 
each did we gaze, 

The city’s hope enwrapped us with joy and great amaze. 


As folk in a dream we washed and we ate, and in all detail, 
Oft told and in many a fashion, did we have all yesterday's 
tale: 

How while we were threading our tangle of trouble in 
London there, 

And I for my part, let me say it, within but a step of 
despair, 

In Paris the day of days had betid; for the vile dwarf’s 
stroke, 

To madden Paris and crush her, had been struck and the 
dull sword broke; 

There was now no foe and no fool in the city, and Paris was 


free;* 

And e’en as she is this morning, to-morrow all France 
will be. 

We heard, and ‘our hearts were saying, “In a little while all 
the earth—" 


And that day at last of all days I knew what life was worth; 
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For I saw what few have beheld, a folk with all hearts gay. 
Then at last I knew indeed that our word of the coming day, 
That so oft in grief and in sorrow I had preached, and 

scarcely knew 
If it was but despair of the present or the hope of the day 

that was due- 
I say that I saw it now, real, solid and at hand. 


And strange how my heart went back to our little nook of 
the land, 
And how plain and clear I saw it, as though I longed 
indeed 
To give it a share of the joy and the satisfaction of need 
That here in the folk I beheld. For this in our country 
spring 
Did the starlings bechatter the gables, and the thrush in the 
thorn-bush sing, 
And the green cloud spread o’er the willows, and the little 
children rejoice 
And shouts midst a nameless longing to the morning’s min- 
gled voice; 
For this was the promise of spring-tide, and the new leaves 
longing to burst, 
And the white roads threading the acres, and the sun 
warmed meadows athirst. 
Once all was the work of sorrow and the life without 
reward, 
And the toil that fear hath bidden, and the folly of master 
and lord; 
But now are all things changing, and hope without a fear 
Shall speed us on through the story of the changes of the 
year. 
Now spring shall pluck the garland that summer weaves for 
all, 
And autumn spread the banquet and winter fill the hall. 
O earth, thou kind bestower, thou ancient fruitful place, 
How lovely and beloved now gleams thy happy facel 
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And O mother, mother, I said, hadst thou known as I lay 
in thy lap, 
And for me thou hopedst and fearedst, on what days my 
life should hap, 
Hadst thou known of the death that I look for, and the 
deeds wherein I should deal, 
How calm had been thy gladness! How sweet hadst thou 
smiled on my weal! 
As some -woman of old hadst thou wondered, who hath 
brought forth a god of the earth, 
And in joy that knoweth no speech she dreams of the happy 
birth. 
Yea, fair were those hours indeed, whatever hereafter might 
; come, 
And they swept over all my sorrow, and all thought of my 
wildered home. 
But not for dreams of rejoicing had we come across the sea: 
That day we delivered the letters that our friends had given 
: to me, 
And we craved for some work for the cause. And what work 
was there indeed, 
But to learn the business of battle and the manner of dying 
at need? 
We three could think of none other, and we wrought our 
best therein; 
And both of us made a shift the sergeant’s stripes to win, 
For diligent were we indeed: and he, as in all he did, 

Showed a cheerful ready talent that nowise might be hid, 
And yet hurt the pride of no man that he needs must step 
before, 
But as for my wife, the brancard* of the ambulance-women 
she wore, 
And gently and bravely would serve us; and to all as a sister 
to be~ 

A sister amidst of the strangers—and, alas! a sister to me. 
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XII 
MEETING THE WAR-MACHINE 


So we dwelt in the war-girdled city as a very part of its life. 
Looking back at it all from England, I an atom of the 
strife, 

I can see that I might have seen what the end would be from 
\ the first, 
The hope of man devoured in the day when the Gods are 
athirst. 

But those days we lived, as I tell you, a life that was not 
our own; 

And we saw but the hope of the world, and the seed that 
the ages had sown, 

Spring up now a fair-blossomed tree from the earth lying 
over the dead; 

Earth quickened, earth kindled to spring-tide with the blood 
that her lovers have shed, 


With the happy days cast off for the sake of her happy 
day, 
With the love of women foregone, and the bright youth 
worn away, 
With the gentleness stripped from the lives thrust into the 
jostle of war, 

With the hope of the hardy heart forever dwindling afar. 


O Earth, Earth, look on thy lovers, who knew all thy gifts 
and thy gain, 

But cast them aside for thy sake, and caught up barren 
pain! 

Indeed of some art thou mindful, and ne’er shalt forget 
their tale, 

Till shrunk are the floods of thine ocean and thy sun is 
waxen pale. 

But rather I bid thee remember e’en these of the latter 
days, 











Who were fed by no fair promise and made drunken by no 
praise. 
For them no opening heaven reached out the martyr’s 
crown; 

No folk delivered wept them, and no harvest of renown 
They reaped with the scythe of battle; nor round their dying 
bed 

Did kindly friendly farewell the dew of blessing shed; 
In the sordid streets of the city mid a folk that knew them 


not, 

In the living death of the prison didst thou deal them out 
their lot, 

Yet foundst them deeds to be doing; and no feeble folk 
were they 


To scowl on their own undoing and wail their lives away; 
But oft were they blithe and merry and deft from the strife 
to wring 
Some joy that others gained not midst their peaceful way- 
faring. 

So fared they, giftless ever, and no help of fortune sought. 
Their life was thy deliverance, O Earth, and for thee they 
fought; 
Mid the jeers of the happy and deedless, mid failing friends 
they went 
To their foredoomed fruitful ending on the love of thee 
intent. 


Yea and we were a part of it all, the beginning of the end, 
That first fight of the uttermost battle whither all the nations 
wend; 
And yet could I tell you its story, you might think it little 
and mean. 
For few of you now will be thinking of the day that might 
have been, 

And fewer still meseemeth of the day that yet shall be, 
That shall light up that first beginning and its tangled 
misery. 
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For indeed a very machine is the war that now men 
: ’ wage; 
Nor have we hold of its handle, we gulled of our heritage, 
We workmen slaves of machines. Well, it ground us small 
enough 
This machine of the beaten Bourgeois; though oft the work 
was rough 
That it turned out for its money. Like other young soldiers 
at first 
I scarcely knew the wherefore why our side had had the 
worst; 

For man to man and in knots we faced the matter well; 
And I thought, well to-morrow or next day a new tale will 
be to tell. 
I was fierce and not afraid; yet O were the wood-sides fair, 
And the crofts and the sunny gardens, though death they 
harboured there! 

And few but fools are fain of leaving the world outright, 
And the story over and done, and an end of the life and the 
light. 
No hatred of life, thou knowest, O Earth, mid the bullets 
I bore, 
Though pain and grief oppressed me that I never may suffer 
more. 

But in those days past over did life and death seem one; 
Yea the life had we attained to which could never be 
undone. 


You would have me tell of the fighting? Well, you know it 
was new to me, 

Yet it soon seemed as if it had been for ever, and ever would 
be. 

The morn when we made that sally, some thought (and yet 
not I) 
.That a few days and all would be over: just a few had got 
to die, 
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And the rest would be happy thenceforward. But my stub- 
born country blood 
Was bidding me hold my halloo till we were out of the 


wood.® 

And that was the reason perhaps why little disheartened 
I was, 
As we stood all huddled together that night in a helpless 
mass, 


As beaten men are wont: and I knew enough of war 
To know midst its unskilled labour what slips full often are. 


There was Arthur unhurt beside me, and my wife come 
back again, 

And surely that eve between us there was love though no 
lack of pain 

As we talked all the matter over, and our hearts spake more 
than our lips; 

And we said, “We shall learn, we shall learn—yea, e’en from 


disasters and slips.” 


Well, many a thing we learned, but we learned not how to 

prevail 
O’er the brutal war-machine, the ruthless grinder of bale;* 
By the bourgeois world it was made, for the bourgeois world; 


and we, 

We were e’en as the village weaver ‘gainst the power-loom,* 
maybe. 

It drew on nearer and nearer, and we ‘gan to look to the 
end-— 


We three, at least—and our lives began with death to blend; 
Though we were long a-dying-though I dwell on yet asa 
ghost 

In the land where we once were happy, to look on the loved 
and the lost. 
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THE STORY’S ENDING 








How can I tell you the story of the Hope and its defence? 
We wrought in a narrow circle; it was hither and thither 


and thence; 

To the walls, and back for a little; to the fort and there to 
abide, 

Grey-beards and boys and women; they lived there—and 
they died; 

Nor counted much in the story. I have heard it told since 
then, 

And mere lies our deeds have turned to in the mouths of 
happy men, 

And. e’en those will be soon forgotten as the world wends 
on its way, 

Too busy for truth or kindness. Yet my soul is seeing the 
day 

When those who are now but children the new generation 
shall be, 

And e’en in our land of commerce and the workshop over 
the sea, 

Amid them shall spring up the story; yea the very breath of 
the air 

To the yearning hearts of the workers true tale of it all shall 
bear. 


Year after year shall men meet with the red flag over head, 
And shall call on the help of the vanquished and the kind- 


ness of the dead. 
And time that weareth most things, and the years that 


overgrow 
The tale of the fools triumphant, yet clearer and clearer 

shall show 

The deeds of the helpers of menfolk to every age and 

clime, 


The deeds of the cursed and the conquered that were wise 
before their time. 
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Of these were my wife and my friend; there they ended their 
wayfaring 

Like the generations before them thick thronging as leaves 
of the spring, 

Fast falling as leaves of the autumn as the ancient singer 


hath said, 

And each one with a love and a story. Ah the grief of the 
early dead! 

“What is all this talk?” you are saying; “why all this long 
delay?” 

Yes, indeed, it is hard in the telling. Of things too grievous 
to say 

I would be, but cannot be, silent. Well, I hurry on to the 
end~ 

For it drew to the latter ending of the hope that we helped 
to defend. 


The forts were gone and the foemen drew near to the thin- 
manned wall, 
And it wanted not many hours to the last hour and the fall, 
And we lived amid the bullets and seldom went away. 
To what as yet were the streets by night-tide* or by day. 
We three, we fought together, and I did the hest I could, 
Too busy to think of the ending; but Arthur was better 
than good; 
Resourceful, keen and eager, from post to post he ran, 
To thrust out aught that was moving and bring up the 
uttermost man, 
He was gone on some such errand, and was absent a little 
space, 
When I turned about for a moment and saw my wife’s fair 
face, 
And her foot set firm on the rampart, as she hastened here 
and there, 
To some of our wounded comrades such help as she could 
to bear. 
Then straight she looked upon me with such lovely, friendly 
eyes 
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Of the days gone by and remembered, that up from my — 
heart ‘gan rise | 

The choking sobbing passion; but I kept it aback, and 
smiled, 

And waved my hand aloft-But therewith her face turned 
wild 

In a moment of time, and she stared along the length of the 
wall, 

And I saw a man who was running and crouching, stagger 
and fall, 

And knew it for Arthur at once; but voiceless toward him 
she ran, 

I with her, crying aloud. But or ever we reached the man, 
Lo! a roar and a crash around us and my sick brain whirling 
around, 

And a white light turning to black, and no sky and no air 
and no ground, 

And then what I needs must tell of as a great blank; but 
indeed 


No words to tell of its horror hath language for my need: 
As a map is to a picture, so is all that my words can say. 


But when I came to myself, in a friend’s house sick I lay 
Amid strange blended noises, and my own mind wandering 
there; 

Delirium in me indeed and around me everywhere. 
That passed, and all things grew calmer, I with them: all 
the stress 
That the last three months had been on me now sank to 
helplessness. 
I bettered, and then they told me the tale of what had 
betid; 
And first, that under the name of a friend of theirs I was 
hid, 
Who was slain by mere misadventure, and was English as 
was I, 
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And no rebel, and had due papers wherewith I might well 
slip by 
When I was somewhat better. Then I knew, though they 
had not told, 
How all was fallen together, and my heart grew sick and 
cold. 

And yet indeed thenceforward I strove my life to live, 
That e’en as I was and so hapless I yet might live to strive. 
It was but few words they told me of that murder great and 


grim, 

And how with the blood of the guiltless the city’s streets did 
swim, 

And of other horrors they told not, except in a word or 
two, 


When they told of their scheme to save me from the hands 
of the villainous crew, 
Whereby I guessed what was happening in the main with- 
“ out detail. 
And so at last it came to their telling the other tale 
Of my wife and my friend; though that also methought I 
knew too well. 
Well, they said that I had been wounded by the fragment 
of a shell, 
Another of which had slain her outright, as forth she ran 
Toward Arthur struck by a bullet. She never touched the 
man 
Alive and she also alive; but thereafter as they lay 
Both dead on one litter together, then folk who knew not us, 
But were moved by seeing the twain so fair and so piteous, 
Took them for husband and wife who were fated there to 
die, 
Or, it may be lover and lover indeed—but what know I? 


Well, you know that I ‘scaped from Paris, and crossed the 
narrow sea, 
And made my way to the country where we twain were 
wont to be, 
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And that is the last and the latest of the tale I have to tell. 
I came not here to be bidding my happiness farewell, : 
_ And to nurse my grief and to win me the gain of a wounded — 
life, 

That because of the bygone sorrow may hide away from the 
strife. 

I came to look to my son, and myself to get stout and strong, 
That two men there might be hereafter to battle against the 
wrong; 

And I cling to the love of the past and the love of the day 
to be, 

And the present, it is but the building of the man to be 
strong in me. 
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A KING’S LESSON rE& 
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It is told of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary*-the 
Alfred the Great of his time and people-that he once heard 
(once only?) that some (only some, my lad?) of his peasants 
were over-worked and under-fed. So he sent for his Council, 
and bade come thereto also some of the mayors of the good 
towns, and some of the lords of land and their bailiffs, and 
asked them of the truth thereof; and in diverse ways they all 
told one and. the same tale, how the peasant carles were 
stout and well able to work and had enough and to spare of 
meat and drink, seeing that they were but churls; and how if 
they worked not at the least as hard as they did, it would be 
ill for them and ill for their lords; for that the more the churl 
hath the more he asketh; and that when he knoweth wealth, 
he knoweth the lack of it also, as it fared with our first par- 
ents in the Garden of God.* The King sat and said but little 
while they spake, but he misdoubted them that they were 
liars. So the Council brake up with nothing done; but the 
King took the matter to heart, being, as kings go,* a just 
man, besides being more valiant than they mostly were, even 
in the old feudal time. So within two or three days, says the 
tale, he called together such lords and councillors as he 
deemed fittest, and bade busk them for a ride; and when they 
were ready he and they set out, over rough and smooth; 
decked out in all the glory of attire which was the wont of 
those days. Thus they rode till they came to some village or 
thorpe* of the peasant folk, and through it to the vineyards 
where men were working on the sunny southern slopes that 
went up from the river: my tale does not say whether that 
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were Theis, or Donau,* or what river. Well, I judge it was 
late spring or early summer, and the vines but just beginning 
to show their grapes; for the vintage is late in those lands, 
and some of the grapes are not gathered till the first frosts 
have touched them, whereby the wine made from them is the 
stronger and sweeter. Anyhow there were the peasants, men 
and women, boys and young maidens, toiling and swinking;* 
some hoeing between the vine-rows, some bearing baskets of 
dung up the steep slopes, some in one way, some in another, 
labouring for the fruit they should never eat, and the wine 
they should never drink. Thereto turned the King and got off 
his horse and began to climb up the stony ridges of the vine- 
yard, and his lords in like manner followed him, wonder- 
ing in their hearts what was toward; but to the one who was 
following next after him he turned about and said with a 
smile, “Yea, lords, this is a new game we are playing to-day, 
and a new knowledge will come from it.” And the lord smiled, 
but somewhat sourly. 

As for the peasants, great was their fear of those gay and 
golden lords. I judge that they did not know the King, since 
it was little likely that any one of them had seen his face; and 
they knew of him but as the Great Father, the mighty war- 
rior who kept the Turk from harrying their thorpe. Though, 
forsooth, little matter was it to any man there whether Turk 
or Magyar was their over-lord, since to one master or an- 
other they had to pay the due tale of labouring days in the 
year, and hard was the livelihood that they earned for them- 
selves on the days when they worked for themselves and their 
wives and children. 

Well, belike they knew not the King; but amidst those rich 
lords they saw and knew their own lord, and of him they 
were sore afraid. But nought it availed them to flee away* 
from those strong men and strong horses—they who had been 
toiling from before the rising of the sun, and now it wanted 
little more than an hour of noon: besides, with the King and 
lords was a guard of crossbowmen, who were left the other 
side of the vineyard wall—keen-eyed Italians of the moun- 
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tains, straight shooters of the bolt.* So the poor folk fled not; 
nay they made as if all this were none of their business, and 
went on with their work. For indeed each man said to him- 
self, “If I be the one that is not slain, to-morrow I shall lack 
bread if I do not work my hardest to-day; and maybe I shall 
be headman if some of these be slain and I live.” 

Now comes the King amongst them and says: “Good fel- 
lows, which of you is the headman?” 

Spake a man, sturdy and sunburnt, well on in years and 
grizzled: “I am the headman, lord.” 

“Give me thy hoe, then,” says the King; “for now shall I 
order this matter myself, since these lords desire a new game, 
and are fain to work under me at vine-dressing. But do thou 
stand by me and set me right if I order them wrong: but the 
rest of you go play!” 

The carle knew not what to think, and let the King stand 
with his hand stretched out, while he looked askance at his 
own lord and baron, who wagged his head at him grimly 
as one who says, “Do it, dog!” 

Then the carle lets the hoe come into the King’s hand; 
and the King falls to, and orders his lords for vine-dressing, 
to each his due share of the work; and whiles the carle said 
yea and whiles nay to his ordering. And then ye should have 
seen velvet cloaks cast off, and mantles of fine Flemish scar- 
let go to the dusty earth; as the lords and knights busked 
them to the work. : 

So they buckled to; and to most of them it seemed good 
game to play at vine-dressing. But one there was who, when 
his scarlet cloak was off, stood up in a doublet of glorious 
Persian web of gold and silk, such as men make not now, 
worth a hundred florins the Bremen ell.* Unto him the King 
with no smile on his face gave the job of toing and froing* 
up and down the hill with the biggest and the frailest dung- 
basket that there was; and thereat the silken lord screwed 
up a grin, that was sport to see, and all the lords laughed: 
and as he turned away he said, yet so that none heard him, 
“Do I serve this son’s son of a whore that he should bid me 
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-carry dung?” For you must know that the King’s father, 
John Hunyad,* one of the great warriors of the world, the 
Hammer of the Turks, was not gotten in wedlock, though 
he were a king's son. 

Well, they sped the work bravely for a while, and loud 
was the laughter as the hoes smote the earth and the flint 
stones tinkled and the cloud of dust rose up; the brocaded 
dung-bearer went up and down, cursing and swearing by 
the White God and the Black;* and one would say to another, 
“See ye how gentle blood outgoes churls’ blood, even when 
the gentle does the churl’s work: these lazy loons smote but 
one stroke to our three.” But the King, who worked no worse 
than any, laughed not at all; and meanwhile the poor folk 
stood by, not daring to speak a word one to the other; for 
they were still sore afraid, not now of being slain on the spot, 
but this rather was in their hearts: “These great and strong 
lords and knights have come to see what work a man may 
do without dying: if we are to have yet more days added to 
our year’s tale of lords’ labour, then are we lost without rem- 
edy.” And their hearts sank within them. 

So sped the work; and the sun rose yet higher in the 
heavens, and it was noon and more. And now there was no 
more laughter among those toiling lords, and the strokes of 
the hoe and mattock came far slower, while the dung-bearer 
sat down at the bottom of the hill and looked out on the 
river; but the King yet worked on doggedly, so for shame 
the other lords yet kept at it. Till at last the next man to the 
King let his hoe drop with a clatter, and swore a great oath. 
Now he was a strong black-bearded man in the prime of 
life, a valiant captain of that famous Black Band that had so 
often rent the Turkish array; and the King loved him for 
his sturdy valour; so he says to him, “Is aught wrong, Cap- 
tain?” 

“Nay, lord,” says he, “ask the headman carle yonder what 
ails us.” 

“Headman,” says the King, “what ails these strong knights? 
Have I ordered them wrongly?” 
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“Nay, but shirking ails them, lord,” says he, “for they are 
weary; and no wonder, for they have been playing hard, and 
are of gentle blood.” 

“Is that so, lord,” says the King, “that ye are weary al- 
ready?” 

Then the rest hung their heads and said nought, all save 
that captain of war; and he said, being a bold man and no 
liar: “King, I see what thou wouldst be at; thou hast brought 
us here to preach us a sermon from that Plato* of thine; 
and to say sooth, so that I may swink no more, and go eat 
my dinner, now preach thy worst! Nay, if thou wilt be priest 
I will be thy deacon. Wilt thou that I ask this labouring carle 
a thing or two?” 

“Yea,” said the King. And there came, as it were, a cloud 
of thought over his face. 

Then the captain straddled his legs and looked big, and 
said to the carle: “Good fellow, how long have we been work- 
ing here?” 

“Two hours or thereabout, judging by the sun above us,” 
says he. 

“And how much of thy work have we done in that while?” 
says the captain, and winks his eye at him withal. 

“Lord,” says the carle, grinning a little despite himself. “be 
not wroth with my word. In the first half-hour ye did five- 
and-forty minutes’ work, of ours, and in the next half-hour 
scant a thirty minutes’ work, and the third half-hour a fifteen 
minutes’ work, and in the fourth half-hour two minutes’ 
work.” The grin now had faded from his face, but a gleam 
came into his eyes as he said: “And now, as I suppose, your 
day's work is done, and ye will go to your dinner, and eat 
the sweet and drink the strong; and we shall eat a little rye- 
bread, and then be working here till after the sun has set 
and the moon has begun to cast shadows. Now for you, I wot 
not how ye shall sleep nor where, nor what white body ye 
shall hold in your arms while the night flits and the stars’ 
shine; but for us, while the stars yet shine, shall we be at it 
again, and bethink ye for what! I know not what game and 
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play ye shall be devising for to-morrow as ye ride back home; © 
but for us when we come back here to-morrow, it shall be as 
if there had been no yesterday and nothing done therein, and 
that work of that to-day shall be nought to us also, for we 
shall win no respite from our toil thereby, and the morrow of 
to-morrow will all be to begin again once more, and so on 
and on till no to-morrow abideth us. Therefore, if ye are 
thinking to lay some new tax or tale upon us, think twice 
of it, for we may not bear it. And all this I say with the less 
fear, because I perceive this man here beside me, in the black 
velvet jerkin and the gold chain on his neck, is the King; 
nor do I think he will slay me for my word since he hath so 
many a Turk before him and his mighty sword!” 

Then said the captain: “Shall I smite the man, O King? 
or hath he preached thy sermon for thee?” 

“Smite not, for he hath preached it,” said the King. “Hear- 
ken to the carle’s sermon, lords and councillors of mine! Yet 
when another hath spoken our thought, other thoughts are 
born therefrom, and now have I another sermon to preach; 
but I will refrain me as now. Let us down and to our dinner.” 

So they went, the King and his gentles, and sat down by 
the river under the rustle of the poplars, and they ate and 
drank and were merry. And the King bade bear up the 
broken meats to the vine-dressers, and a good draught of 
the archers’ wine, and to the headman he gave a broad 
gold piece, and to each man three silver pennies. But when 
the poor folk had all that under their hands, it was to them 
as though the kingdom of heaven had come down to 
earth, 

In the cool of the evening home rode the King and his 
lords. The King was distraught and silent; but at last the 
captain, who rode beside him, said to him: “Preach me now 
thine after-sermon,* O King?” 

“I think thou knowest it already,” said the King, “else 
hadst thou not spoken in such wise to the carle; but tell me 
what is thy craft and the craft of all these, whereby ye live 
as the potter by making pots, and so forth?” 
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Said the captain: “As the potter lives by making pots, so 
we live by robbing the poor.” 

Again said the King. “And my trade?” 

Said he, “Thy trade is to be a king of such thieves, yet 
no worser than the rest”. 

The King laughed. 

“Bear that in mind,” said he, “and then shall I tell thee 
my thought while yonder carle spake. ‘Carle,’ I thought, 
‘were I thou or such as thou, then would I take in my hand 
a sword or a spear, or were it only a hedge-stake, and bid 
others do the like, and forth would we go; and since we 
would be so many, and with nought to lose save a miserable 
life, we would do battle and prevail, and make an end of 
the craft of kings and of lords and of usurers, and there 
should be but one craft in the world, to wit, to work merrily 
for ourselves and to live merrily thereby.’” 

Said the captain: This then is thy sermon. Who will heed 
it if thou preach it?’ 

Said the King: “They who will take the mad king and put 
him in a king’s madhouse, therefore do I forbear to preach 
it. Yet it shall be preached.” 

“And not heeded,” said the captain, “save by those who 
head and hang the setters forth of new things* that are good 
for the world. Our trade is safe for many and many a gener- 
ation.” 

And therewith they came to the King’s palace, and they 
ate and drank and slept and the world went on its ways. 






om 4 DREAM OF JOHN BALL* LE 


Chapter I 
THE MEN OF KENT 


Sometimes I am rewarded for fretting myself so much 
about present matters by a quite unasked-for pleasant dream. 
I mean when I am asleep. This dream is as it were a present 
of an architectural peep-show. I see some beautiful and noble 
building new made, as it were for the occasion, as clearly as 
if I were awake, not vaguely or absurdly, as often happens 
in dreams, but with all the detail clear and reasonable. Some 
Elizabethan house with its scrap of earlier fourteenth-century 
building, and its later degradations of Queen Anne and Silly 
Billy and Victoria,* marring but not destroying it, in an old 
village once a clearing amid the sandy woodlands of Sussex. 
Or an old and unusually curious church, much churchward- 
ened,* and beside it a fragment of fifteenth-century domestic 
architecture amongst the not unpicturesque lath and plaster 
of a Essex farm, and looking natural enough among the 
sleepy elms and the meditative hens scratching about in the 
litter of the farmyard, whose tfodden yellow straw comes 
up to the very jambs of the richly carved Norman doorway* 
of the church. Or sometimes ‘tis a splendid collegiate church, 
untouched by restoring parson and architect,* standing amid 
anisland of shapely trees and flower-beset cottages of thatched 
grey stone and cob, amidst the narrow stretch of bright 
green watermeadows that wind between the sweeping Wilt- 
shire downs, so well beloved of William Cobbett.* Or some 
newseen and yet familiar cluster of houses in a grey village 
of the upper Thames overtopped by the delicate tracery of a 
fourteenth-century church, or even sometimes the very build- 
ings of the past untouched by the degradation of the sordid 
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utilitarianism that cares not and knows not of beauty and 
history: as once, when I was journeying (in a dream of the 
night) down the well-remembered reaches of the Thames be- 
twixt Streatley and Wallingford,* where the foothills of the 
White Horse* fall back from the broad stream, I came upon 
a clear-seen medieval town standing up with roof and tower 
and spire within its walls, grey and ancient, but untouched 
from the days of its builders of old. All this I have seen in 
the dreams of the night clearer than I can force myself to 
see them in dreams of the day. So that it would have been 
nothing new to me the other night to fall into an architectur- 
al dream if that were all, and yet Ihave to tell of things strange 
and new that befell me after I had fallen asleep. I had 
begun my sojourn in the Land of Nod* by a very confused 
attempt to conclude that it was all right for me to have an 
engagement to lecture at Manchester and Mitcham Fair 
Green* at half-past eleven at night on one and the same Sun- 
day, and that I could manage pretty well. And then I had 
gone on to try to make the best of addressing a large open- 
air audience in the costume I was really then wearing—to wit, 
my night-shirt, reinforced for the dream occasion by a pair 
of braceless trousers. The consciousness of this fact so bothered 
me, that the earnest faces of my audience-who would 
not notice it, but were clearly preparing terrible anti-Social- 
ist posers for me—began to fade away and my dream grew 
thin, and I awoke (as I thought) to find myself lying on a 
strip of wayside waste by an oak copse just outside a country 
village. 

I got up and rubbed my eyes and looked about me, and 
the landscape seemed unfamiliar to me, though it was, as 
to the lie of the land, an ordinary English low-country, swell- 
ing into rising ground here and there. The road was narrow, 
and I was convinced that it was a piece of Roman road* from 
its straightness. Copses were scattered over the country, and 
there were signs of two or three villages and hamlets in sight 
besides the one near me, between which and me there was 
some orchard-land, where the early apples were beginning 
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to redden on the trees. Also, just on the other side of the 
road and the ditch which ran along it, was a small close of about 
a quarter of an acre, neatly hedged with quick,* which was 
nearly full of white poppies, and, as far as I could see for the 
hedge, had also a good few rosebushes of the bright-red 
nearly single kind, which I had heard are the ones from 
which rose-water used to be distilled. Otherwise the land was 
quite unhedged, but all under tillage of various kinds, mostly 
in small strips. From the other side of a copse not far off rose 
a tall spire white and brand-new, but at once bold in outline 
and unaffectedly graceful and also distinctly English in char- 
acter. This, together with the unhedged tillage and a certain 
unwonted trimness and handiness about the enclosures of 
the garden and orchards, puzzled me for a minute or two, 
as I did not understand, new as the spire was, how it could 
have been designed by a modern architect; and I was of 
’ course used to the hedged tillage and tumble-down bankrupt- 
looking surroundings of our modern agriculture. So that the 
garden-like neatness and trimness of everything surprised 
me. But after a minute or two that surprise left me entirely; 
and if what I saw and heard afterwards seems strange to 
you, remember that it did not seem strange to me at the 
time except where now and again I shall tell you of it. Aiso, 
once for all, if I were to give you the very words of those 
who spoke to me you would scarcely understand them, al- 
though their language was English too, and at the time I 
could understand them at once. 

Well, as I stretched myself and turned my face toward the 
village, I heard horse-hoofs on the road, and presently a 
man and horse showed on the other end of the stretch of 
road and drew near at a swinging trot with plenty of clash 
of metal. The man ‘soon came up to me, but paid me no 
more heed than throwing me a nod. He was clad in armour 
of mingled steel and leather, a sword girt to his side, and 
over his shoulder a long-handled bill-hook. His armour was 
fantastic in form and well wrought; but by this time I was 
quite used to the strangeness of him, and merely muttered 
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to myself, “He is coming to summon the squire to the leet;”* 
so I turned toward the village in good earnest. Nor, again, 
was I surprised at my own garments, although I might well 
have been from their unwontedness. I was dressed in a black 
cloth gown reaching to my ankles, neatly embroidered 
about the collar and cuffs, with wide sleeves gathered in at 
the wrists; a hood with a sort of bag hanging down from 
it was on my head, a broad red leather girdle round my 
waist, on one side of which hung a pouch embroidered very 
prettily and a case made of hard leather chased with a hunt- 
ing scene, which I knew to be a pen and ink case; on the 
other side a smal! sheath-knife, only an arm in case of dire 
necessity. 

Well, I came into the village, where I did not see (nor by 
this time expected to see) a single modern building, although 
many of them were nearly new, notably the church, which 
was large, and quite ravished my heart with its extreme 
beauty, elegance, and fitness. The chancel of this was so new 
that the dust of the stone still lay white on the midsummer 
grass beneath the carvings of the windows. The houses were 
almost all built of oak frame-work filled with cob or plaster 
well whitewashed; though some had their lower stories of 
rubble-stone, with their windows and doors of well-moulded 
free-stone. There was much curious and inventive carving 
about most of them; and though some were old and much 
worn, there was the same look of deftness and trimness, 
and even beauty, about every detail in them which I noticed 
before in the field-work. They were all roofed with oak 
shingles, mostly grown as grey as stone; but one was so 
newly built that its roof was yet pale and yellow. This was a 
corner house, and the corner post of it had a carved niche 
wherein stood a gaily painted figure holding an anchor— 
St. Clement* to wit, as the dweller in the house was a black- 
smith. Half a stone’s throw from the east end of the church- 
yard wall was a tall cross of stone, new like the church, the 
head beautifully carved with a crucifix amidst leafage. It 
stood on a set of wide stone steps, octagonal in shape, where 
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three roads from other villages met and formed a wide open 
space on which a thousand people or more could stand to- 
gether with no great crowding. 

All this I saw, and also that there was a goodish many 
people about, women and children, and a few old men at 
the doors, many of them somewhat gaily clad, and that men 
were coming into the village street by the other end to that 
by which I had entered, by twos and threes, most of them 
carrying what I could see were bows in cases of linen yellow 
with wax or oil; they had quivers at their backs, and most of 
them a short sword by their left side, and a pouch and knife 
on the right; they were mostly dressed in red or brightish 
green or blue cloth jerkins, with a hood on the head gener- 
ally of another colour. As they came nearer I saw that the 
cloth of their garments was somewhat coarse, but stout and 
serviceable. I knew, somehow, that they had been shooting 
at the butts, and, indeed, I could still hear a noise of men 
thereabout, and even now and again when the wind set 
from that quarter the twang of the bowstring and the plump 
of the shaft in the target. 

I leaned against the churchyard wall and watched these 
men, some of whom went straight into their houses and some 
loitered about still; they were rough-looking fellows, tall and 
stout, very black some of them, and some red-haired, but 
most had hair burnt by the sun into the colour of tow; and, 
indeed, they were all burned and tanned and freckled var- 
iously. Their arms and buckles and belts and the finishings 
and hems of their garments were all what we should now 
call beautiful, rough as the men were; nor in their speech 
was any of that drawling snarl or thick vulgarity which one 
is used to hear from labourers in civilisation; not that they 
talked like gentlemen either, but full and round and bold, 
and they were merry and good-tempered enough; I could 
see that, though I felt shy and timid amongst them. 

One of them strode up to me across the road, a man some 
six feet high, with a short black beard and black eyes and 
berry-brown skin, with a huge bow in his hand bare of the 
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case, a knife, a pouch, and a short hatchet, al! clattering 
together at his girdle. 

“Well, friend,” said he, “thou lookest partly mazed; what 
tongue hast thou in thine head?” 

“A tongue that can tell rhymes,” said I. 

“So I thought,” said he. “Thirstest thou any?” 

“Yea, and hunger,” said I. 

And therewith my hand went into my purse, and came 
out again with but a few small and thin silver coins with a 
cross stamped on each, and three pellets in each corner of 
the cross. The man grinned. 

“Aha!” said he, “is it so? Never heed it, mate. It shall be 
a song for a supper this fair Sunday evening. But first, whose 
man art thou?” 

“No one’s man,” said I, reddening angrily; “I am my own 
master.” 

He grinned again. 

“Nay, that’s not the custom of England, as one time belike 
it will be. Methinks thou comest from heaven down, and hast 
had a high place there too.” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment, and then leant forward 
and whispered in my ear: “John the Miller, that ground 
small, small, small,’* and stopped and winked at me, and from 
between my lips without my mind forming any meaning 
came the words,*The king’s son of heaven shall pay for all.”* 

He let his bow fall on to his shoulder, caught my right 
hand in his and gave it a great grip, while his left hand fell 
among the gear at his belt, and I could see that he half drew 
his knife. 

“Well, brother,” said he, “stand not here hungry in the 
highway when there is flesh and bread in the Rose yonder. 
Come on.” 

And with that he drew me along toward what was clearly 
a tavern door, outside which men were sitting on a couple 
of benches and drinking meditatively from curiously shaped 
earthen pots glazed green and yellow, some with quaint 
devices on them. 
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Chapter Il 
THE MAN FROM ESSEX 





I entered the door and started at first with my old as- 
tonishment, with which I had woke up, so strange and beau- 
tiful did this interior seem to me, though it was but a pot- 
house parlour. A quaintly-carved sideboard held an array 
of bright pewter pots and dishes and wooden and earthen 
bowls; a stout oak table went up and down the room, and 
a carved oak chair stood by the chimney-corner, now filled 
by a very old man dim-eyed and white-bearded. That, ex- 
cept the rough stools and benches on which the company 
sat, was all the furniture. The walls were panelled roughly 
enough with oak boards to about six feet from the floor, and 
about three feet of plaster above that was wrought in a pat- 
tern of a rose stem running all round the room, freely and 
roughly done, but with (as it seemed to my unused eyes) 
wonderful skill and spirit. On the hood of the great chimney 
a huge rose was wrought in the plaster and brightly painted 
in its proper colours. There were a dozen or more of the 
men I had seen coming along the street sitting there, some 
eating and all drinking; their cased bows leaned against the 
wall, their quivers hung on pegs in the panelling, and in a 
corner of the room I saw half-a-dozen bill-hooks that looked 
made more for war than for hedge-shearing, with ashen 
handles some seven foot long. Three or four children were 
running about among the legs of the men, heeding them 
mighty little in their bold play, and the men seemed little 
troubled by it, although they were talking earnestly and 
seriously too. A well-made comely girl leaned up against 
the chimney close to the gaffer’s chair, and seemed to be in 
waiting on the company: she was clad in a close-fitting gown 
of bright blue cloth, with a broad silver girdle, daintily 
wrought, round her loins; a rose wreath was on her head 
and her hair hung down unbound; the gaffer grumbled a few 
words to her from time to time, so that I judged he was 
her grandfather. 
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The men all looked up as we came into the room, my 
mate leading me by the hand, and he called out in his rough, 
good-tempered voice, “Here, my masters, I bring you tidings 
and a tale; give it meat and drink that it may be strong and 
sweet.” 

“Whence are thy tidings, Will Green?” said one. 

My mate grinned again with the pleasure of making his 
joke once more in a bigger company: “It seemeth from 
heaven, since this good old lad hath no master,” said he. 

“The more fool he to come here,” said a thin man with a 
grizzled beard, amidst the laughter that followed, “unless he 
had the choice given him between hell-and England.” 

“Nay,” said I, “I come not from heaven, but from Essex.” 

As I said the word a great shout sprang from all mouths 
at once, as clear and sudden as a shot from a gun. For I 
must tell you that I knew somehow, but I know not how, 
that the men of Essex were gathering to rise against the 
poll-groat bailiffs* and the lords that would turn them all 
into villeins* again, as their grandfathers had been. And 
the people was weak and the lords were poor; for many a 
mother’s son had fallen in the war in France in the old king's 
time, and the Black Death* had slain a many; so that the 
lords had bethought them: “We are growing poorer, and 
these upland-bred villeins are growing richer, and the guilds 
of craft are waxing in the towns, and soon what will there 
be left for us who cannot weave and will not dig? Good it 
were if we fell on all who are not guildsmen or men of free 
land, if we fell on soccage tenants* and others, 'and brought 
both the law and the strong hand on them, and made them 
all villeins in deed as they are now in name; for now these 
rascals make more than their bellies need of bread, and their 
backs of homespun, and the overplus they keep to themselves; 
and we are more worthy of it than they. So let us get 
the collar on their necks again, and make their day’s work 
longer and their bever-time* shorter, as the good statute of 
the old king bade. And good it were if the Holy Church were 
to look to it (and the Lollards* might help herein) that all 
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these naughty and wearisome holidays were done away with; 
or that it should be unlawful for any man below the degree 
of a squire to keep the holy days of the church, except in the 
heart and the spirit only, and let the body labour meanwhile; 
for does not the Apostle say, ‘If a man work not, neither 
should he eat’? And if such things were done, and such an 
estate of noble rich men and worthy poor men upholden 
for ever, then would it be good times in England, and life 
were worth the living.” 

All this were the lords at work on, and such talk I knew 
was common not only among the lords themselves, but also 
among their sergeants and very serving-men. But the people 
would not abide it; therefore, as I said, in Essex they were on 
the point of rising, and word had gone how that at St. Albans* 
they were wellnigh at blows with the Lord Abbot's soldiers; 
that north away at Norwich* John Lister* was wiping the 
woad from his arms, as who would have to stain them red 
again, but not with grain or madder; and that the valiant 
tiler of Dartford* had smitten a poll-groat bailiff to death 
with his lathe-rending axe for mishandling a young maid, 
his daughter; and that the men of Kent were on the move. 

Now, knowing all this I was not astonished that they 
shouted at the thought of their fellows the men of Essex, but 
rather that they said a little more about it; only Will Green 
saying quietly, “Well, the tidings shall be told when our fel- 
lowship is greater; falf-to now on the meat, brother, that we 
may the sooner have thy tale.” As he spoke the blue-clad 
damsel bestirred herself and brought me a clean trencher— 
that is, a square piece of thin oak board scraped clean—and 
a pewter pot of liquor. So without more ado, and as one 
used to it, I drew my knife out of my girdle and cut myself 
what I would of the flesh and bread on the table. But Will 
Green mocked at me as I cut, and said, “Ceries,* brother, 
thou hast not been a lord’s carver, though but for thy word 
thou mightest have been his reader. Hast thou seen Oxford, 
scholar?” 

A vision of grey-roofed houses and a long winding street 
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and the sound of many bells came over me at that word as 
I nodded “Yes” to him, my mouth full of salt pork and rye- 
bread; and then I lifted my pot and we made the clattering 
mugs kiss and I drank, and the fire of the good Kentish 
mead ran through my veins and deepened my dream of 
things past, present, and to come, as I said: “Now hearken 
a tale since ye will have it so. For last autumn I was in 
Suffolk at the good town of Dunwich, and thither came the 
keels from Iceland, and on them were some men of Iceland, 
and many a tale they had on their tongues; and with these 
men I foregathered, for I am in sooth a gatherer of tales, and 
this that is now at my tongue’s end is one of them.” 

So such a tale I told them, long familiar to me; but as 
I told it the words seemed to quicken and grow, so that I 
knew not the sound of my own voice, and they ran almost 
into rhyme and measure as I told it; and when I had done 
there was silence awhile, till one man spake, but not loudly: 

“Yea, in that land was the summer short and the winter 
long; but men lived both summer and winter; and if the 
trees grew ill and the corn throve not, yet did the plant 
called man thrive and do well. God send us such men even 
here.” 

“Nay,” said another, “such men have been and will be, 
and belike are not far from this same door even now.” 

“Yea,” said a third, “hearken a stave of Robin Hood; maybe 
that shall hasten the coming of one I wot of.” And he fell 
to singing in a clear voice, for he was a young man, and to 
a sweet wild melody, one of those ballads which in an in- 
complete and degraded form you have read perhaps. My 
heart rose high as I heard him, for it was concerning the 
struggle against tyranny for the freedom of life, how that the 
wildwood and the heath, despite of wind and weather, were 
better for a free man than the court and the cheaping-town; 
of the taking from the rich to give to the poor; of the life 
of a man doing his own will and not the will of another 
man commanding him for the commandment’s sake. The 
men all listened eagerly, and at whiles took up as a refrain 
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a couplet at the end of a stanza with their strong and rough, 
but not unmusical voices. As they sang, a picture of the wild- 
woods passed by me, as they were indeed, no park-like dainty 
glades and lawns, but rough and tangled thicket and bare 
waste and heath, solemn under the morning sun, and dreary 
with the rising of the evening wind and the drift of the night- 
long rain. 

When he had done, another began in something of the 
same strain, but singing more of a song than a story ballad; 
and thus much I remember of it: 


The Sheriff is made a mighty lord, 
Of goodly gold he hath enow,* 
And many a sergeant girt with sword; 
But forth will we and bend the bow. 
We shall bend the bow on the lily lea 
Betwixt the thorn and the oaken tree. 


With stone and lime is the burg* wall built, 
And pit and prison are stark and strong, 
And many a true man there is spilt, 
And many a right man doomed by wrong. 
So forth shall we and bend the bow 
And the king’s writ never the road shall know. 


Now yeomen walk ye warily, 
And heed ye the houses where ye go, 
For as fair and as fine as they may be, 
Lest behind your heels the door clap to. 
Fare forth with the bow to the lily lea 
Betwixt the thorn and the oaken tree. 


Now bills and bows! and out a-gate! 
And turn about on the lily lea! 
And though their company be great 
The grey-goose wing shall set us free. 
Now bent is the bow in the green abode 
And the king’s writ knoweth not the road. 


So over the mead and over the hithe, 
And away to the wild-wood wend we forth; 
There dwell we yeomen bold and blithe 
Where the Sheriff's word is nought of worth. 
Bent is the bow on the lily lea 
Betwixt the thorn and the oaken tree. 
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But here the song dropped suddenly, and one of the men 
held up his hand as who would say, Hist! Then through the 
open window came the sound of another song, gradually 
swelling as though sung by men on the march. This time 
the melody was a piece of the plain-song of the church, fa- 
miliar enough to me to bring back to my mind the great 
arches of some cathedral in France and the canons singing 
in the choir. 

All leapt up and hurried to take their bows from wall 
and corner; and some had bucklers withal, circles of leather, 
boiled and then moulded into shape and hardened: these 
were some two Hand-breaths across, with iron or brass boss- 
es in the centre. Will Green went to the corner where the 
bills leaned against the wall and handed them round to the 
first-comers as far as they would go, and out we all went 
gravely and quietly into the village street and the fair sun- 
light of the calm afternoon, now beginning to turn towards 
evening. None had said anything since we first heard the 
new-come singing, save that as we went out of the door the 
ballad-singer clapped me on the shoulder and said: 

“Was it not sooth that I said, brother, that Robin Hood 
should bring us John Ball?” 


Chapter Ill 
THEY MEET AT THE CROSS 


The street was pretty full of men by then we were out 
in it, and all faces turned toward the cross. The song still 
grew nearer and louder, and even as we looked we saw it 
turning the corner through the hedges of the orchards and 
closes, a good clump of men, more armed, as it would seem, 
than our villagers, as the low sun flashed back from many 
points of bright iron and steel. The words of the song could 
now be heard, and amidst them I could pick out Will Green’s 
late challenge to me and my answer; but as I was bending 
all my mind to disentangle more words from the music, sud- 
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denly from the new white tower behind us clashed out the 
church bells, harsh and hurried at first, but presently falling 
into measured chime; and at the first sound of them a great 
shout went up from us and was echoed by the new-comers, 
“John Ball hath rung our bell!” Then we pressed on, and pres- 
ently we were all mingled together at the cross. 

Will Green had good-naturedly thrust and pulled me for- 
ward, so that I found myself standing on the lowest step 
of the cross, his seventy-two inches of man on one side of 
me. He chuckled while I panted, and said: 

“There’s for thee a good hearing and seeing stead,* old 
lad. Thou art tall across thy belly and not otherwise, and 
thy wind, belike, is none of the best,* and but for me thou 
wouldst have been amidst the thickest of the throng, and 
have heard words muffled by Kentish bellies and seen little 
but swinky* woollen elbows and greasy plates and jacks. 
Look no more on the ground, as though thou sawest a hare, 
but let thine eyes and thine ears be busy to gather tidings 
to bear back to Essex~or heaven!” 

I grinned good-fellowship at him but said nothing, for 
in truth my eyes and ears were as busy as he would have 
them to be. A buzz of general talk went up from the throng 
amidst the regular cadence of the bells, which now seemed 
far away and as it were that they were not swayed by hands, 
but were living creatures making that noise of their own 
wills. 

I looked around and saw that the new-comers mingled 
with us must have been a regular armed band; all had buck- 
lers slung at their backs, few lacked a sword at the side. 
Some had bows, some “staves”-that is, bills, pole-axes, or 
pikes. Moreover, unlike our villagers, they had defensive 
arms. Most had steel-caps on their heads, and some had body 
armour, generally a “jack,” or coat into which pieces of iron 
or horn were quilted; some had also steel or steel-and-leather 
arm or thigh pieces.* There were a few mounted men among 
them, their horses being big-boned hammer-headed beasts, 
that looked as if they had been taken from plough or wag- 
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gon, but their riders were well armed with steel armour on 
their heads, legs, and arms. Amongst the horsemen I noted 
the man that had ridden past me when I first awoke; but he 
seemed to be a prisoner, as he had a woollen hood on his 
head instead of his helmet, and carried neither bill, sword, 
nor dagger. He seemed by no means ill-at-ease, however, but 
was laughing and talking with the men who stood near him. 

Above the heads of the crowd, and now slowly working 
towards the cross, was a banner on a high-raised cross-pole, 
a picture of a man and woman half-clad in skins of beasts 
seen against a background of green trees, the man holding 
a spade and the woman a distaff and spindle rudely done 
enough, but yet with a certain spirit and much meaning; 
and underneath this symbol of the early world and man’s 
first contest with nature were the written words: 


When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman.* 


The banner came on and through the crowd, which at 
last opened where we stood for its passage, and the banner- 
bearer turned and faced the throng and stood on the first 
step of the cross beside me. 

A man followed him, clad in a long dark-brown gown of 
coarse woollen, girt with a cord, to which hung a “pair of 
beads” (or rosary, as we should call it to-day) and a book in 
a bag. The man was tall and big-boned, a ring of dark hair 
surrounded his priest’s tonsure; his nose was big but clear 
cut and with wide nostrils; his shaven face showed a longish 
upper lip and a big but blunt chin; his mouth was big and the 
lips closed firmly; a face not very noteworthy but for his 
grey eyes well opened and wide apart, at whiles lighting up 
his whole face with a kindly smile, at whiles set and stern, 
at whiles resting in that look as if they were gazing at some- 
thing a long way off, which is the wont of the eyes of the 
poet or enthusiast. 

He went slowly up the steps of the cross and stood at the 
top with one hand laid on the shaft, and shout upon shout 
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broke forth from the throng. When the shouting died away 
into a silence of the human voices, the bells were still quietly 
chiming with that far-away voice of theirs, and the long- 
winged dusky swifts, by no means scared by the concourse, 
swung round about the cross with their wild squeals; and 
the man stood still for a little, eyeing the throng, or rather 
looking first at one and then another man in it, as though 
he were trying to think what such an one was thinking of, 
or what he were fit for. Sometimes he caught the eye of one 
or other, and then that kindly smile spread over his face, but 
faded off it into the sternness and sadness of a man who has 
heavy and great thoughts hanging about him. 

But when John Ball first mounted the steps of the cross 
a lad at some one’s bidding had run off to stop the ringers, 
and so presently the voice of the bells fell dead, leaving on 
men’s minds that sense of blankness or even disappointment 
which is always caused by the sudden stopping of a sound 
one has got used to and found pleasant. But a great ex- 
pectation had fallen by now on all that throng, and no word 
was spoken even in a whisper, and all men’s hearts and eyes 
were’ fixed upon the dark figure standing straight up now 
by the tall white shaft of the cross, his hands stretched out 
before him, one palm laid upon the other. And for me, as I 
made ready to hearken, I felt a joy in my soul that I had 
never yet felt. 


ChapterIV 
THE VOICE OF JOHN BALL 


~ So now I heard John Ball; how he lifted up his voice and 
said: 

“Ho, all ye good people! I am a priest of God, and in my 
day’s work it cometh that I should tell you what ye should 
do, and what ye should forbear doing, and to that end I am 
come hither: yet first, if I myself have wronged any man 
here, let him say wherein my wrongdoing lieth, that I may 
ask his pardon and his pity.” 
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A great hum of good-will ran through the crowd as he 
spoke; then he smiled as in a kind of pride, and again he 
spoke: 


“Wherefore did ye take me out of the archbishop’s prison | 


but three days agone, when ye lighted the archbishop’s house 
for the candle of Canterbury, but that I might speak to you 
and pray you: therefore I will not keep silence, whether 
I have done ill, or whether I have done well. And herein, 
good fellows and my very brethren, I would have you to 
follow me; and if there be such here, as I know full well 
there be some, and may be a good many, who have been 
robbers of their neighbours (‘And who is my neighbour?’ 
quoth the rich man), or lechers, or despiteful haters, or tale- 
bearers, or fawners on rich men for the hurt of the poor (and 
that is the worst of all)—Ah, my poor brethren who have gone 
astray, I say not to you, go home and repent lest you mar 
our great deeds, but rather come afield and there repent. 
Many a day have ye been fools, but hearken unto me and 
I shall make you wise above the wisdom of the earth; and 
if ye die in your wisdom, as God wot ye well may, since the 
fields ye wend to bear swords for daisies, and spears for 
bents, then shall ye be, though men call you dead, a part 
and parcel of the living wisdom of all things,* very stones 
of the pillars that uphold the joyful earth. 

“Forsooth, ye have heard it said that ye shall do well in 
this world that in the world to come ye may live happily 
for ever; do ye well then, and have your reward both on 
earth and in heaven; for I say to you that earth and heaven 
are not two but one; and this one is that which ye know, and 
are each one of you a part of, to wit, the Holy Church, and 
in each one of you dwelleth the life of the Church, unless 
ye slay it. Forsooth, brethren, will ye murder the Church 
any one of you, and go forth a wandering man and lonely, 
even as Cain did who slew his brother? Ah, my brothers, 
what an evil doom is this, to be an outcast from the Church, 
to have none to love you and to speak with you, to be with- 
out fellowship! Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, 
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and lack of fellowship is hell: fellowship is life, and lack of 
fellowship is death: and the deeds that ye do upon the earth, 
“it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do them, and the life that 
is in it, that shall live on and on for ever, and each one of 
you part of it, while many a man’s life upon the earth from 
the earth shall wane. 

“Therefore, I bid you not dwell in hell but in heaven, or 
while ye must, upon earth, which is a part of heaven, and 
forsooth no foul part. 

“Forsooth, he that waketh in hell and feeleth his heart fail 
him, shall have memory‘of the merry days of earth, and how 
that when his heart failed him there, he cried on his fellow, 
were it his wife or his son or his brother or his gossip or 
his brother sworn in arms, and how that his fellow heard 
him and came and they mourned together under the sun, till 
again they laughed together and were but half sorry between 
them. This shall he think on in hell, and cry on his fellow 
to help him, and shall find that therein is no help because 
there is no fellowship, but every man for himself. Therefore, 
I tell you that the proud, despiteous rich man, though he 
knoweth it not, is in hell already, because he hath no fellow; 
and he that hath so hardy a heart that in sorrow he thinketh 
of fellowship, his sorrow is soon but a story of sorrow-a 
little change in the life that knows not ill.” 

He left off for a little; and indeed for some time his voice 
had fallen, but it was so clear and the summer evening so 
soft and still, and the silence of the folk so complete, that 
every word told.* His eyes fell down to the crowd as he 
stopped speaking, since for some little while they had been 
looking far away into the blue distance of summer; and the 
kind eyes of the man had a curious sight before him in that 
crowd, for amongst them were many who by this time were 
not dry-eyed, and some wept outright in spite of their black 
beards, while all had that look as if they were ashamed of 
themselves, and did not want others to see how deeply they 
were moved, after the fashion of their race when they are 
strongly stirred. I looked at Will Green beside me: his right 
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hand clutched his bow so tight, that the knuckles whitened; 
he was staring straight before him, and the tears were run- 
ning out of his eyes and down his big nose as though with- 
out his will, for his face was stolid and unmoved all the time, 
till he caught my eye, and then he screwed up the strangest 
face, of scowling brow, weeping eyes, and smiling mouth, 
while he dealt me a soundifig thump in the ribs with his left 
elbow, which, though it would have knocked me down but 
for the crowd, I took as an esquire does the accolade which 
makes a knight of him. 

But while I pondered all these things, and how men fight 
and lose the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes 
about in spite of their defeat, and when it comes turns out 
not to be what they meant, and other men have to fight for 
what they meant under another name—while I pondered all 
this, John Ball began to speak again in the same soft and 
clear voice with which he had left off. 

“Good fellows, it was your fellowship and your kindness 
that took me out of the archbishop’s prison three days agone, 
though God wot ye had nought to gain by it save outlawry 
and the gallows; yet lacked I not your fellowship before ye 
drew near me in the body, and when between me and Can- 
terbury street was yet a strong wall, and the turnkeys and 
sergeants and bailiffs. 

“For hearken my friends and helpers; many days ago, 
when April was yet young, I lay there, and the heart that 
I had strung up to bear all things because of the fellowship 
of men and the blessed saints and the angels and those that 
are, and those that are to be, this heart, that I had strung 
up like a strong bow, fell into feebleness, so that I lay there 
a longing for the green fields and the whitethorn bushes 
and the lark singing over the corn, and the talk of good 
fellows round the ale-house bench, and the babble of the 
little children, and the team on the road and the beasts 
afield, and all the life of earth; and I alone all the while, 
near my foes and afar from my friends, mocked and flouted 
and starved with cold and hunger; and so weak was my 
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heart that though I longed for all these things yet I saw 
them not, nor knew them but as names; and I longed so sore 
to be gone that I chided myself that I had once done well; 
and I said to myself: 

“Forsooth, hadst thou kept thy tongue between thy teeth 
thou mightest have been something, if it had been but a 
parson of a town, and comfortable to many a poor man; 
and then mightest thou have clad here and there the naked 
back, and filled the empty belly, and holpen* many, and men 
would have spoken well of thee, and of thyself thou hadst 
thought well; and all this hast thou lost for lack of a word 
here and there to some great man, and a little winking of 
the eyes amidst murder and wrong and unruth; and now 
thou art nought and helpless, and the hemp for thee is sown 
and grown and heckled and spun, and lo there, the rope for 
thy gallows-tree!—all for nought, for nought. 

“Forsooth, my friends, thus I thought and sorrowed in 
my feebleness that I had not been a traitor to the Fellow- 
ship of the Church, for e’en so evil was my foolish imagina- 
tion. 

“Yet, forsooth, as I fell a pondering over all the comfort 
and help that I might have been and that I might have had, 
if I had been but a little of a trembling cur to creep and 
craw! before abbot and bishop and baron and bailiff, came 
the thought over me of the evil of the world wherewith I, 
John Ball, the rascal hedge-priest,* had fought and striven 
in the Fellowship of the saints in heaven and poor men upon 
earth. 

“Yea, forsooth, once again I saw as of old, the great tread- 
ing down the little, and the strong beating down the weak, 
and cruel men fearing not, and kind men daring not, and 
wise men caring not; and the saints in heaven forbearing 
and yet bidding me not to forbear; forsooth, I knew once 
more that he who doeth well in fellowship, and because of 
fellowship, shall not fail though he seem to fail to-day, but 
in days hereafter shall he and his work yet be alive, and 
men be holpen by them to strive again, and yet again; and yet 
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indeed even that was little, since, forsooth, to strive was my 
pleasure and my life. 

“So I became a man ofice more, and I rose up to my feet 
and went up and down my prison what I could for my hopp- 
les,* and into my mouth came words of good cheer, even such 
as we to-day have sung, and stoutly I sang them, even as 
we now have sung them; and then did I rest me, and once 
more thought of those pleasant fields where I would be, and 
all the life of man and beast about them, and I said to myself 
that I should see them once more before I died, if but once 
it were. 

“Forsooth, this was strange, that whereas before I longed 
for them and yet saw them not, now that my longing was 
slaked my vision was cleared, and I saw them as though 
the prison walls opened to me and I was out of Canterbury 
street and amidst the green meadows of April; and there- 
withal along with me folk that I have known and who are 
dead, and folk that are living; yea, and all those of the 
Fellowship on earth and in heaven; yea, and all that are 
here this day. Overlong were the tale to tell of them, and 
of the time that is gone. 

“So thenceforward I wore through the days with no such 
faint heart, until one day the prison opened verily and in 
the daylight, and there were ye, my fellows, in the door~ 
your faces glad, your hearts light with hope, and your hands 
heavy with wrath; then I saw and understood what was to 
do. Now, therefore, do ye understand it!” 

His voice was changed, and grew louder than loud now, 
as he cast his hands abroad towards that company with 
those last words of his; and I could feel that all shame and 
fear was falling from those men, and that mere fiery man- 
hood was shining through their wonted English shamefast* 
stubbornness, and that they were moved indeed and saw 
the road before them. Yet no man spoke, rather the silence 
of the men folk deepened, as the sun’s rays grew more level 
and more golden, and the swifts wheeled about shriller and 
louder than before. 
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Then again John Ball spoke and said, “In good sooth, I 
deem ye wot no worse than I do what is to do-and first 
that somewhat we shall do-since tt is for him that is lonely 
or in prison to dream of fellowship, but for him that is of a 
fellowship to do and not to dream. 

“And next, ye know who is the foeman, and that is the 
proud man, the oppressor, who scorneth fellowship, and him- 
self is a world to himself and needeth no helper nor helpeth 
any, but, heeding no law, layeth law on other men because 
he is rich; and surely every one that is rich is such an one, 
nor may be other. 

“Forsooth in the belly of every rich man dwelleth a devil 
of hell, and when the man would give his goods to the poor, 
the devil within him gainsayeth it, and saith, ‘Wilt thou 
then be of the poor, and suffer cold and hunger and mocking 
as they suffer, then give thou thy goods to them, and keep 
them not.’ And when he would be compassionate, again saith 
the devil to him, ‘If thou heed these losels* and turn on them 
a face like to their faces, and deem of them as men, then shall 
they scorn thee, and evil shall come of it, and even one day 
they shall fall on thee to slay thee when they have learned 
that thou art but as they be.’ 

“Ah, woe worth the while! too oft he sayeth sooth, as 
the wont of the devil is, that lies may be born of the barren 
truth; and sooth it is that the poor deemeth the rich to be 
other than he, and meet to be his master, as though, forsooth 
the poor were come of Adam, and the rich of him that made 
, Adam, that is God; and thus the poor man oppresseth 
the poor man, because he feareth the oppressor. Nought 
such are ye, my brethren; or else why are ye gathered 
here in harness to bid all bear witness of you that ye 
are the sons of one man and one mother, begotten of the 
earth?” 

As he said the words there came a stir among the weapons 
of the throng, and they pressed closer round the cross, yet 
withheld the shout as yet which seemed gathering in their 
bosoms. 
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And again he said: 

“Forsooth, too many rich men there are in this realm; and 
yet if there were but one, there would be one too many, for 
all should be his thralls. Hearken, then, ye men of Kent. 
For overlong belike have I held you with words; but the love 
of you constrained me, and the joy that a man hath to babble 
to his friends and his fellows whom he hath not seen for a 
long season. 

“Now, hearken, I bid you: To the rich men that eat up a 
realm there cometh a time when they whom they eat up, 
that is the poor, seem poorer than of wont, and their com- 
plaint goeth up louder to the heavens; yet it is no riddle 
to say that oft at such times the fellowship of the poor is 
waxing stronger, else would no man have heard his cry. 
Also at such times is the rich man become fearful, and so 
waxeth in cruelty, and of that cruelty do people misdeem 
that it is power and might waxing. Forsooth, ye are stronger 
than your fathers, because ye are more grieved than they, 
and ye should have been less grieved than they had ye been 
horses and swine; and then, forsooth, would ye have been 
stronger to bear; but ye, ye are not strong to bear, but to do. 

“And wot ye why we are come to you this fair eve of holi- 
day? and wot ye why I have been telling of fellowship to 
you? Yea, forsooth, I deem ye wot well, that it is for this 
cause, that ye might bethink you of your fellowship with the 
men of Essex.” 

His last word let loose the shout that had been long on 
all men’s lips, and great and fierce it was as it rang shatter- 
ing through the quiet upland village. But John Ball held 
up his hand, and the shout was one and no more. 

Then he spoke again: 

“Men of Kent, I wot well that ye are not so hard bested 
as those of other shires, by the token of the day when behind 
the screen of leafy boughs ye met Duke William* with bill 
and bow as he wended Londonward from that woeful field 
of Senlac; but I have told of fellowship, and ye have heark- 
ened and understood what the Holy Church is, whereby ye 
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know that ye are fellows of the saints in heaven and the poor 
men of Essex; and as one day the saints shall call you to the 
heavenly feast, so now do the poor men call you to the battle. 

“Men of Kent, ye dwell fairly here, and your houses are 
framed of stout oak beams, and your own lands ye till; un- 
less some accursed lawyer with his false lying sheepskin? 
and forged custom of the Devil’s Manor* hath stolen it from 
you; but in Essex slaves they be and villeins, and worse they 
shall be, and the lords swear that ere a year be over ox and 
horse shall go free in Essex, and man and woman shall draw 
the team and the plough; and north away in the east coun- 
tries dwell men in poor halls of wattled reeds and mud, and 
the north-east wind from off the fen whistles through them; 
and poor they be to the letter; and there him whom the-lord 
spareth, the bailiff squeezeth, and him whom the bailiff for- 
getteth, the Easterling Chapman* sheareth; yet be these stout 
men and valiant, and your very brethren. 

“And yet if there be any man here so base as to think that 
a small matter, let him look to it that if these necks abide 
under the yoke, Kent shall sweat for it ere it be long; and 
ye shall lose acre and close and woodland, and be servants 
in your own houses, and your sons shall be the lords’ lads, 
and your daughters their lemans, and ye shall buy a bold 
word with many stripes, and an honest deed with a leap from 
the gallows-tree. 

“Bethink ye, too, that ye have no longer to deal with Duke 
William, who, if he were a thief and a cruel lord, was yet a 
prudent man and a wise warrior; but cruel are these, and 
headstrong, yea, thieves and fools in one—-and ye shall lay 
their heads in the dust.” 

A shout would have arisen again, but his eager voice rising 
higher yet, restrained it as he said: 

“And how shall it be then when these are gone? What else 
shall ye lack when ye lack masters? Ye shall not lack for the 
fields ye have tilled, nor the houses ye have built, nor the 
cloth ye have woven; all these shall be yours, and whatso ye 
will of all that the earth beareth; then shall no man mow the 
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deep grass for another, while his own kine lack cowmeat; 
and he that soweth shall reap,* and the reaper shall eat in 
fellowship the harvest that in fellowship he hath won; and 
he that buildeth a house shall dwell in it with those that he 
biddeth of his free will; and the tithe barn* shall garner* the 
wheat for all men to eat of when the seasons are untoward, 
and the raindrift hideth the sheaves in August; and all shall 
be without money and without price. Faithfully and merrily 
then shall all men keep the holidays of the Church in peace 
of body and joy of heart. And man shall help man, and the 
saints in heaven shall be glad, because men no more fear 
each other; and the churl shall be ashamed and shall hide 
his churlishness till it be gone, and he be no more a churl; 
and fellowship shall be established in heaven and on the 
earth.” 


ChapterV 


THEY HEAR TIDINGS OF BATTLE AND MAKE 
THEM READY 


He left off as one who had yet something else to say; 
and, indeed, I thought he would give us some word as to the 
trysting-place, and whither the army was to go from it; be- 
cause it was now clear to me that this gathering was but 
a band of an army. But much happened before John Ball 
spoke again from the cross, and it was on this wise.* 

When there was silence after the last shout that the crowd 
had raised a while ago, I thought I heard a thin sharp noise 
far away, somewhat to the north of the cross, which I took 
rather for the sound of a trumpet or horn, than for the voice 
of a man or any beast. Will Green also seemed to have heard 
it, for he turned his head sharply and then back again, and 
looked keenly into the crowd as though seeking to catch 
.some one’s eye. There was a very tall man standing by the 
prisoner on the horse near the outskirts of the crowd, and 
holding his bridle. This man, who was well-armed,I saw look 
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up and say something to the prisoner, who stooped down 
and seemed to whisper him in turn. The tall man nodded his 
head and the prisoner got off his horse, which was a cleaner- 
limbed, better-built beast than the others belonging to the 
band, and the tall man quietly led him a little way from the 
crowd, mounted him, and rode off northward at a smart pace. 

Will Green looked on sharply at all this, and when the 
man rode off, smiled as one who is content, and deems that 
all is going well, and settled himself down again to listen to 
the priest. 

But now when John Ball had ceased speaking, and after 
another shout, and a hum of excited pleasure and hope that 
followed it, there was silence again, and as the priest ad- 
dressed himself to speaking once more, he paused and turned 
his head towards the wind, as if he heard something, 
which certainly I heard, and belike every one in the throng, 
though it was not over-loud, far as sounds carry in clear 
quiet evenings. It was the thump-a-thump of a horse draw- 
ing near at a hand-gallop along the grassy upland road; and 
I knew well it was the tall man coming back with tidings, 
the purport of which I could well guess. 

I looked up at Will Green’s face. He was smiling as one 
pleased, and said softly as he nodded to me, “Yea, shall we 
see the grey-goose fly this eve?”* 

But John Ball said in a great voice from the cross, “Hear 
ye the tidings on the way, fellows! Hold ye together and 
look to your gear; yet hurry not, for no great matter shall 
this be. I wot well there is little force between Canterbury 
and Kingston, for the lords are looking north of Thames 
toward Wat Tyler* and his men. Yet well it is, well it is!” 

The crowd opened and spread out a little, and the men 
moved about in it, some tightening a girdle, some getting 
their side arms more within reach of their right hands, and 
those who had bows stringing them. 

Will Green set hand and foot to the great shapely piece 
of polished red yew, with its shining horn tips, which he 
carried, and bent it with no seeming effort; then he reached 
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out his hand over his shoulder and drew out a long arrow, 
smooth, white, beautifully balanced, with a barbed iron head 
at one end, a horn nock and three strong goose feathers at 
the other. He held it loosely between the finger and thumb of 
his right hand, and there he stood with a thoughtful look 
on his face, and in his hands one of the most terrible weapons 
which a strong man has ever carried, the English long-bow 
and cloth-yard shaft.* 

But all this while the sound of the horse’s hoofs was grow- 
ing nearer, and presently from the corner of the road amidst 
the orchards broke out our long friend, his face red in the 
sun near sinking now. He waved his right hand as he came 
in sight of us, and sang out, “Bills and bows! bills and bows!” 
and the whole throng turned towards him and raised a great 
shout. 

He reined up at the edge of the throng, and spoke in a 
loud voice, so that all might hear him: 

“Fellows, these are the tidings; even while our priest was 
speaking we heard a horn blow far off; so I bade the sergeant 
we have taken, and who is now our fellow-in-arms, to tell 
me where away it was that there would be folk a-gathering, 
and what they were; and he did me to wit that may happen 
Sir John Newton was stirring from Rochester Castle; or, 
maybe, it was the sheriff and Rafe Hopton with him; so I rode 
off what I might towards Hartlip, and I rode warily, and that 
was well, for as I came through a little wood between Hart- 
lip and Guildstead, I saw beyond it a gleam of steel, and 
lo in the field there a company, and a pennon of Rafe Hop- 
ton’s arms, and that is blue and thereon three silver fish: and 
a pennon of the sheriff's arms, and that is a green tree; and 
withal another pennon of three red kine, and whose they 
be I know not.! ; 

“There tied I my horse in the middle of the wood, and 
myself I crept along the dyke to see more and to hear some 
what; and no talk I heard to tell of save at whiles a big 


* Probably one of the Calverlys, a Cheshire family, one of whom was 
a noted captain in the French Wars. 
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knight talking to five or six others, and saying somewhat, 
wherein came the words London and Nicholas Bramber,* 
and King Richard;* but I saw that of men-at-arms and 
sergeants there might be a hundred, and of bows not many, 
but of those outland arbalests maybe a fifty; and so, what 
with one and another of servants and tip-staves* and lads, 
some three hundred, well armed, and the men-at-arms of 
the best. Forsooth, my masters, there had I been but a 
minute, ere the big knight broke off his talk, and cried out to 
the music to blow up, ‘And let us go look on these villeins,’ 
said he; and withal the men began to gather in a due and 
ordered company, and their faces turned hitherward; for- 
sooth, I got to my horse, and led him out of the wood on the 
other side, and so to saddle and away along the green roads; 
neither was I seen or chased. So look ye to it, my masters, 
for these men will be coming to speak with us; nor is there 
need for haste, but rather for good speed; for in some twenty 
or thirty minutes will be more tidings to hand.” 

By this time one of our best-armed men had got through 
the throng and was standing on the cross beside John Ball. 
When the long man had done, there was confused noise of 
« talk for a while, and the throng spread itself out more and 
more, but not in a disorderly manner; the bowmen drawing 
together toward the outside, and the bill-men* forming 
behind them. Will Green was still standing beside me and 
had hold of my arm, as though he knew both where he and 
I were to go. 

“Fellows,” quoth the captain from the cross, “belike this 
stour* shall not live to be older than the day, if ye get not into 
a plump together* for their arbalestiers* to shoot bolts into, 
and their men-at-arms to thrust spears into. Get you to the 
edge of the crofts and spread out there six feet between man 
and man, and shoot, ye bowmen, from the hedges, and ye 
with the staves keep your heads below the level of the hedges, 
or else for all they be thick* a bolt may win its way in.” 

He grinned as he said this, and there was laughter enough 
in the throng to have done honour to a better joke. 
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Then he sung out, “Hob Wright, Rafe Wood, John 
Pargetter, and thou Will Green, bestir ye and marshal the 
bowshot; and thou Nicholas Woodyer shall be under me 
Jack Straw* in ordering of the staves. Gregory Tailor and 
John Clerk, fair and fine are ye clad in the arms of the 
Canterbury bailiffs; ye shall shine from afar; go ye with the 
banner into the highway, and the bows on either side shall 
ward you; yet jump, lads, and over the hedge with you 
when the bolts begin to fly your way! Take heed, good 
fellows all, that our business is to bestride the highway, and 
not let them get in on our flank the while; so half to the 
right, half to the left of the highway. Shoot straight and 
strong, and waste no breath with noise; let the loose of the 
bow-string cry for you! and look you! think it no loss of 
manhood to cover your bodies with tree and bush; for one 
of us who know is worth a hundred of those proud fools. 
To it, lads, and let them see what the grey goose bears 
between his wings!* Abide us here, brother John Ball, and 
pray for us if thou wilt; but for me, if God will not do for 
Jack Straw what Jack Straw would do for God were he in 
like case, I can see no help for it.” 

“Yea, forsooth,” said the priest, “here will I abide you my 
fellows if ye come back; or if ye come not back, here will I 
abide the foe. Depart, and the blessing of the Fellowship be 
with you.” 

Down then leapt Jack Straw from the cross, and the whole 
throng set off without noise or hurry, soberly and steadily 
in outward seeming. Will Green“led me by the hand as if-I 
were a boy, yet nothing he said, being forsooth intent on his 
charge. We were some four hundred men in all; but I said 
to myself that without some advantage of the ground we 
were lost men before the men-at-arms that long Gregory 
Tailor had told us of; for I had not seen as yet the yard-long 
shaft at its work. 

We and somewhat more than half of our band turned into 
the orchards on the left of the road, through which the 4evel 
rays of the low sun shone brightly. The others took up their 
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position on the right side of it. We kept pretty near to the 
road till we had got through all the closes save the last, 
where we were brought up by a hedge and a dyke, beyond 
which lay a wide-open nearly treeless space, not of tillage, 
as at the other side of the place, but of pasture, the common 
grazing ground of the township. A little stream wound 
about through the ground, with a few willows here and 
there; there was only a thread of water in it in this hot 
summer tide, but its course could easily be traced by the 
deep blue-green of the rushes that grew plenteously in the 
bed. Geese were lazily wandering about and near this 
brook, and a herd of cows, accompanied by the town bull, 
were feeding on quietly, their heads all turned one way: 
while half a dozen calves marched close together side by 
side like a plump of soldiers, their tails swinging in a kind of 
measure to keep off the flies, of which there was great 
plenty. Three or four lads and girls were sauntering about, 
heeding or not heeding the cattle. They looked up toward 
us as we crowded into the last close, and slowly loitered off 
toward the village. Nothing looked like battle; yet battle 
sounded in the air; for now we heard the beat of the horse- 
hoofs of the men-at-arms coming on towards us like the 
rolling of distant thunder, and growing louder and louder 
every minute; we were none too soon in turning to face them. 
Jack Straw was on our side of the road, and with a few 
gestures and a word or two he got his men into their places. 
Six archers lined the hedge along the road where the banner 
of Adam and Eve, rising above the grey leaves of the apple- 
trees, challenged the new-comers; and of the billmen also he 
kept a good few ready to guard the road in case the enemy 
should try to rush it with the horsemen. The road, not being 
a Roman one, was, you must remember, little like the firm 
smooth country roads that you are used to; it was a mere 
track between the hedges and fields, partly grass-grown, and 
cut up by the deep-sunk ruts hardened by the drought of 
sumfher. There was a stack of fagot and small wood on the 
other side, and our men threw themselves upon it and set to 
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work to stake the road across for a rough defence against the 
horsemen. 

What befell more on the road itself I had not much time 
to note, for our bowmen spread themselves out along the 
hedge that looked into the pasture-field, leaving some six 
feet between man and man; the rest of the billmen went 
along with the bowmen, and halted in clumps of some half- 
dozen along their line, holding themselves ready to help the 
bowmen if the enemy should run up under their shafts, or to 
run on to lengthen the line in case they should try to break 
in on our flank. The hedge in front of us was of quick. It 
had been strongly plashed in the past February, and was 
stiff and stout. It stood on a low bank (moreover, the level 
of the orchard was some thirty inches higher than that of the 
field, and the ditch some two foot deeper than the face of 
the field. The field went winding round to beyond the church, 
making a quarter of a circle about the village, and at the 
western end of it were the butts whence the folk were coming 
from shooting when I first came into the village street. 

Altogether, to me who knew nothing of war the place 
seemed defensible enough. I have said that the road down 
which Long Gregory came with his tidings went north; 
and that was its general direction; but its first reach was 
nearly east, so that the low sun was not in the eyes of any of 
us, and where Will Green took his stand, and I with him, it 
was nearly at our backs. 


Chapter VI 


THE BATTLE AT 
THE TOWNSHIP’S END 


Our men had got into their places leisurely and coolly 
enough, and with no lack of jesting and laughter. As we 
went along the hedge by the road, the leaders tore off leafy 
twigs from the low oak bushes therein, and set them for a 
rallying sign in their hats and headpieces, and two or three of 
them had horns for blowing. 
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Will Green, when he got into his place, which was thirty 
yards from where Jack Straw and the billmen stood in the 
corner of the two hedges, the road hedge and the hedge 
between the close and field, looked to right and left of him a 
moment, then turned to the man on the left and said: 

“Look you, mate, when you hear our horns blow ask no 
more questions, but shoot straight and strong at whatso 
cometh towards us, till ye hear more tidings from Jack Straw 
or from me. Pass that word onward.” 

Then he looked at me and said: 

“Now, lad from Essex, thou hadst best sit down out of the 
way at once: forsooth I wot not why I brought thee hither. 
Wilt thou not back to the cross, for thou art little of a 
fighting-man?” 

“Nay,” said I, “I would see the play. What shall come 
of it?” 

“Little,” said he; “we shall slay a horse or twain maybe. 
I will tell thee, since thou hast not seen a fight belike, as I 
have seen some, that these men-at-arms cannot run fast 
either to the play or from it, if they be a-foot; and if they 
come on a horseback, what shall hinder me to put a shaft 
into the poor beast? But down with thee on the daisies, for 
some shot there will be first.” 

As he spoke he was pulling off his belts and other gear 
and his coat, which done, he laid his quiver on the ground, 
girt him again, did his axe and buckler on to his girdle, and 
hung up his other attire on the nearest tree behind us. 
Then he opened his quiver and took out of it some two 
dozen of arrows, which he stuck in the ground beside him 
ready to his hand. Most of the bowmen within sight were 
doing the like. 

As T glanced toward the houses I saw three or four bright 
figures moving through the orchards, and presently noted 
that they were women, all clad more or less like the girl in 
the Rose, except that two of them wore white coifs on their 
heads. Their errand there was clear, for each carried a 
bundle of arrows under her arm. 
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One of them came straight up to Will Green, and I could 
see at once that she was his daughter. She was tall and 
strongly made, with black hair like her father, somewhat 
comely, though no great beauty; but as they met, her eyes 
smiled even more than her mouth, and made her face look 
very sweet and kind, and the smile was answered back in a 
way so quaintly like to her father’s face, that I too smiled for 
goodwill and pleasure. 

“Well, well, lass,” said he, “dost thou think that here is 
Crecy field* toward, that ye bring all this artillery? Turn 
back, my girl, and set the pot on the fire; for that shall we 
need when we come home, I and this ballad-maker here.” 

“Nay,” she said, nodding kindly at me, “if this is to be 
no Crecy, then may I stop to see as well, as the ballad- 
maker, since he hath neither sword nor staff?” 

“Sweetling,”* he said, “get thee home in haste. This play 
is but little, yet mightest thou be hurt in it; and trust me the 
time may come, sweetheart, when even thou and such as 
thou shalt hold a sword or a staff. Ere the moon throws a 
shadow we shall be back.” 

She turned away lingering, not without tears on her face, 
laid the sheaf of arrows at the foot of the tree, and hastened 
off through the orchard. I was going to say something, when 
Will Green held up his hand as who would bid us hearken. 
The noise of the horse hoofs, after growing nearer and 
nearer, had ceased suddenly, and a confused murmur of 
voices had taken the place of it. 

“Get thee down, and take cover, old lad,” said Will 
Green; “the dance will soon begin, and ye shall hear the 
music presently.” 

Sure enough as I slipped down by the hedge close to 
which I had been standing, I heard the harsh twang of the 
bow-strings, one, two, three, almost together, from the 
road, and even the whew of the shafts though that was 
drowned in a moment by a confused but loud and threaten- 
ing shout from the other side, and again the bowstrings 
clanged, and this time a far-off clash of arms followed, and 
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therewithal that cry of a strong man that comes without his © 
will, and is so different from his wonted voice that one has a 
guess thereby of the change that death is. Then for a while 
was almost silence; nor did our horns blow up, though some 
half-dozen of the billmen had leapt into the road when the 
bows first shot. But presently came a great blare of trum- 
pets and horns from the other side, and therewith as it were 
a river of steel and bright coats poured into the field before 
us, and still their horns blew as they spread out toward the 
left of our line; the cattle in the pasture-field, heretofore 
feeding quietly, seemed frightened silly by the sudden noise, 
and ran about tail in air and lowing loudly; the old bull 
with his head a little lowered, and his stubborn legs planted 
firmly, growling threateningly; while the geese about the 
brook waddled away gobbling and squeaking; all which 
seemed so strange to us along with the threat of sudden 
death that rang out from the bright array over against us, 
that we laughed outright, the most of us, and Will Green 
put down his head in mockery of the bull and grunted like 
him, whereat we laughed yet more. He turned round to me 
as, he nocked his arrow, and said: 

“I would they were just fifty paces nigher, and they move 
not. Ho! Jack Straw, shall we shoot?” 

For the latter-named was nigh us now; he shook his head 
and said nothing as he stood looking at the enemy's line. 

“Fear not but they are the right folk, Jack,” quoth Will 
Green. 

“Yea, yea,” said he, “but abide awhile; they could make 
nought of the highway, and two of their sergeants had a 
message from the grey-goose feather. Abide, for they have 
not crossed the road to our right hand, and belike have not 
seen our fellows on the other side, who are now for a bush- 
ment to them.”* 

I looked hard at the man. He was a tall, wiry, and broad- 
shouldered fellow, clad in a handsome armour of bright 
steel that certainly had not been made for a yeoman, but 
over it he had a common linen smock-frock or gabardine, 
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like our field workmen wear now or used to wear, and in his 
helmet he carried instead of a feather a wisp of wheaten 
straw. He bore a heavy axe in his hand besides the sword he 
was girt with, and round his neck hung a great horn for 
blowing. I should say that I knew that there were at least 
three “Jack Straws” among the fellowship of the discon- 
tented, one of whom was over in Essex. 

As we waited there, every bowman with his shaft nocked 
on the string, there was a movement in the line opposite, 
and presently came from it a little knot of three men, the 
middle one on horseback, the other two armed with lJong- 
handled glaives; all three well muffled up in armour. As 
they came nearer I could see that the horseman had a tabard 
over his armour, gaily embroidered with a green tree on a 
gold ground, and in his hand a trumpet. 

“They are come to summon us. Wilt thou that he speak, 
Jack?” said Will Green. 

“Nay,” said the other; “yet shall he have warning first. 
Shoot when my horn blows!” 

And therewith he came up to the hedge, climbed over, 
slowly because of his armour, and stood some dozen yards 
out in the field. The man on horseback put his trumpet to 
his mouth and blew a long blast, and then took a scroll into 
his hand and made as if he were going to read; but Jack 
Straw lifted up his voice and cried out: 

“Do it not, or thou art but dead! We will have no 
accursed lawyers and their sheep-skins here! Go back to 
those that sent thee--” 

But the man broke in in a loud harsh voice: 

“Ho! Ye Peopte! what will ye gathering in arms?” 

Then cried Jack Straw: 


“Sir Fool, hold your peace®* till ye have heard me, or else 


we shoot at once. Go back to those that sent thee, and tell 
them that we free men of Kent are on the way to London to 
speak with King Richard, and to tell him that which he 
wots not; to wit, that there is a certain sort of fools and 
traitors to the realm who would put collars on our necks and 
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make beasts of us, and that it is his right and his devoir to do 
as he swore when he was crowned and anointed at West- 
minster on the Stone of Doom,* and gainsay these thieves 
and traitors; and if he be too weak, then shall we help him; 
and if he will not be king, then shall we have one who will 
be, and that is the King’s Son of Heaven. Now, therefore, 
if any withstand us on our lawful errand as we go to speak 
with our own kingeand lord, let him look to it. Bear back 
this word to them that sent thee. But for thee, hearken, 
thou bastard of an inky sheep-skin! get thee gone and tarry 
not; three times shall I lift up my hand, and the third time 
look to thyself, for then shalt thou hear the loose of our bow- 
strings, and after that nought else till thou hearest the devil 
bidding thee welcome to hell!” 

Our fellows shouted, but the summoner began again, yet 
in a quavering voice. 

“Ho! Ye Peopie! what will ye gathering in arms? Wot 
ye not that ye are doing or shall do great harm, loss, and 
hurt to the king’s lieges——” 

He stopped; Jack Straw’s hand was lowered for the second 
time. He looked to his men right and left, and then turned 
rein and turned tail, and scuttled back to the main body at 
his swiftest. Huge laughter rattled out all along our line as 
Jack Straw climbed back into the orchard grinning also. 

Then we noted more movement in the enemy’s line. 
They were spreading the archers and arbalestiers to our 
left, and the men-at-arms and others also spread somewhat 
under the three pennons of which Long Gregory had told 
us, and which were plain enough to us in the clear evening. 
Presently the moving line faced us, and the archers set off at 
a smart pace toward us, the men-at-arms holding back a 
‘little behind them. I knew now that they had been within 
bowshot all along, but our men were loth to shoot before 
their first shots would tell, like those half-dozen in the road 
when, as they told me afterwards, a plump of their men-at- 
arms had made a show of falling on. 

_ But now as soon as those men began to move on us 
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directly in face, Jack Straw put his horn to his lips and blew 
a loud rough blast that was echoed by five or six others 
along the orchard hedge. Every man had his shaft nocked 
on the string; I watched them, and Will Green specially; 
he and his bow and its string seemed all of a piece, so easily 
by seeming did he draw the nock of the arrow to his 
ear. A moment, as he took his aim, and then—O then did 
I understand the meaning of the awe with which the ancient 
poet speaks of the loose of the god Apollo’s bow,* for terrible 
indeed was the mingled sound of the twanging bowstring 
and the whirring shaft so close to me. 

I was now on my knees right in front of Will and saw all 
clearly; the arbalestiers (for no long-bow men were over 
against our stead) had all of them bright headpieces, and 
stout body-armour of boiled leather with metal studs, and 
as they came towards us, I could see over their shoulders 
great wooden shields hanging at their backs. Further to our 
left their long-bow men had shot almost as soon as ours, and 
I heard or seemed to hear the rush of the arrows through the 
apple-boughs and a man’s cry therewith; but with us the 
long-bow had been before the cross-bow; one of the 
arbalestiers fell outright, his great shield clattering down on 
him, and moved no more; while three others were hit and 
were crawling to the rear. The rest had shouldered their 
bows and were aiming, but I thought unsteadily; and before 
the triggers were drawn again Will Green had nocked and 
loosed, and not a few others of our folk; then came the 
wooden hail of the bolts rattling through the boughs, but all 
overhead and no one hit. 

The next time Will Green nocked his arrow he drew with 
a great shout, which all our fellows took up; for the arbalest- 
iers instead of turning about in their places covered by their 
great shields and winding up their cross-bows for a second 
shot, as is the custom of such soldiers, ran huddling together 
toward their men-at-arms, our arrows driving thump-thump 
into their shields as they ran: I saw four lying on the field 
dead or sore wounded. 
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But our archers shouted again, and kept on each plucking 
the arrows from the ground, and nocking and loosing 
swiftly but deliberately at the line before them; indeed now 
was the time for these terrible bowmen, for as Will Green 
told me afterwards they always reckoned to kill through 
cloth or leather at five hundred yards, and they had let 
the cross-bow men come nearly within three hundred, and 
these were now all mingled and muddled up with the men- 
at-arms at scant five hundred yards’ distance; and belike, 
too, the latter were not treating them too well, but seemed 
to be belabouring them with their spear-staves in their anger 
at the poorness of the play; so that as Will Green said it was 
like shooting at hay-ricks. 

All this you must understand lasted but a few minutes, 
and when our men had been shooting quite coolly, like 
good workmen at peaceful work, for a few minutes more, 
the enemy’s line seemed to clear somewhat; the pennon with 
the three red kine showed in front and three men armed 
from head to foot in gleaming steel, except for their short 
coats bright with heraldry, were with it. One of them (and 
he bore the three kine on his coat) turned round and gave 
some word of command, and an angry shout went up from 
them, and they came on steadily towards us, the man with 
the red kine on his coat leading them, a great naked sword 
in his hand: you must note that they were all on foot; but 
as they drew nearer I saw their horses led by grooms and 
pages coming on slowly behind them. 

Sooth said Will Green that the men-at-arms run not fast 
either to or fro the fray;* they came on no faster than a hasty 
walk, their arms clashing about them and the twang of the 
bows and whistle of the arrows never failing all the while, 
but going on like the push of the westerly gale, as from time 
to time the men-at-arms shouted, “Hal! hal! out! out! Kentish 
thieves!” 

But when they began to fall on, Jack Straw shouted out, 
“Bills to the field! bills to the field!” 
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Then all our billmen ran up and leapt over the hedge into 
the meadow and stood stoutly along the ditch under our 
bows, Jack Straw in the forefront handling his great axe. 
Then he cast it into his left hand, caught up his horn and 
winded it loudly. The men-at-arms drew near steadily, 
some fell under the arrow-storm, but not a many; for 
though the target was big, it was hard, since not even the 
cloth-yard shaft could pierce well-wrought armour of plate, 
and there was much armour among them. Withal the arbalest- 
iers were shooting again, but high and at a venture, so they 
did us no hurt. 

But as these soldiers made wise by the French war* were 
now drawing near, and our bowmen were casting down 
their bows and drawing their short swords, or handling their 
axes, as did Will Green, muttering, “Now must Hob 
Wright's gear end this play”—while this was a-doing, lo, on 
a sudden a flight of arrows from our right on the flank, of the 
sergeants’ array, which stayed them somewhat; not because 
it slew many men, but because they began to bethink them 
that their foes were many and all around them; then the 
road-hedge on the right seemed alive with armed men, for 
whatever could hold sword or staff amongst us was there; 
every bowman also leapt our orchard-hedge sword or axe 
in hand, and with a great shout, billmen, archers, and all, 
ran in on them; half-armed, yea, and half-naked some of 
them; strong and stout and lithe and light withal, the wrath 
of battle and the hope of better times lifting up their hearts 
till nothing could withstand them. So was all mingled to- 
gether, and for a minute or two was a confused clamour 
over which rose a clatter like the riveting of iron plates, 
or the noise of the street of coppersmiths at Florence; then 
the throng burst open and the steel-clad sergeants and 
squires and knights ran huddling and shuffling towards their 
horses; but some cast down their weapons and threw up their 
hands and cried for peace and ransom: and some stood and 
fought desperately, and slew some till they were hammered 
down by many strokes, and of these were the bailiffs and tip- 
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staves, and the lawyers and their men, who could not run 
and hoped for no mercy. 

T looked as on a picture and wondered, and my mind was 
at strain to remember something forgotten, which yet had 
left its mark on it. I heard the noise of the horse-hoofs of the 
fleeing men-at-arms (the archers and arbalestiers had scat- 
tered before the last minutes of the play), I heard the con- 
fused sound of laughter and rejoicing down in the meadow, 
and close by me the evening wind lifting the lighter twigs 
of the trees, and far away the many noises of the quiet 
country, till light and sound both began to fade from me 
and I saw and heard nothing. 

I leapt up to my feet. presently and there was Will Green 
before me as I had first seen him in the street with coat and 
hood and the gear at his girdle and his unstrung bow in his 
hand; his face smiling and kind again, but maybe a thought 
sad. 

“Well,” quoth I, “what is the tale for the ballad-maker?” 

“As Jack Straw said it would be,” said he, “the end of 
the day and the end of the fray’”; and he pointed to the 
brave show of the sky over the sunken sun; “the knights fled 
and the sheriff dead: two of the lawyer kind slain afield, and 
one hanged: and cruel was he to make them cruel: and three 
bailiffs knocked on the head—stout men, and so witless, that 
none found their brains in their skulls; and five arbalestiers 
and one archer slain, and a score and a half of others, mostly 
men come back from the French wars, men of the Com- 
panions* there, knowing no other craft than fighting for 
gold; and this is the end they are paid for. Well, brother, 
saving the lawyers who belike had no souls, but only parch- 
ment deeds and libels of the same, God rest their souls!” 

He fell a musing; but I said. “And of our Fellowship were 
any slain?” 

“Two good men of the township,” he said, “Hob Horner 
and Antony Webber, were slain outright, Hob with a shaft 
and Antony in the hand-play, and John Pargetter hurt very 
sore on the shoulder with a glaive: and five more men of the 
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Fellowship slain in the hand play, and some few hurt, but 
not sorely. And as to those slain, if God give their souls 
rest it is well: for little rest they had on the earth belike; but 
for me, I desire rest no more.” £ 

I looked at him and our eyes met with no little love; and 
I wondered to see how wrath and grief within him were 
contending with the kindness of the man, and how clear the 
tokens of it were in his face. 

“Come now, old lad,” said he, “for I deem that John 
Ball and Jack Straw have a word to say to us at the cross 
yet, since these men broke off the telling of the tale; there 
shall we know what we are to take in hand to-morrow. And 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink in my house this once, 
if never again.” 

So we went through the orchard closes again; and others 
were about and anigh us, all turned towards the cross as 
we went over the dewy grass, whereon the moon was just 
beginning to throw shadows. 


Chapter VII 
MORE WORDS AT THE CROSS 


I got into my old place again on the steps of the cross, 
Will Green beside me, and above me John Ball and Jack 
Straw again. The moon was half-way up the heavens now, 
and the short summer night had begun, calm and fragrant, 
with just so much noise outside our quiet circle as made one 
feel the world alive and happy. 

We waited silently until we had heard John Ball and the 
story of what was to do; and presently he began to speak: 

“Good people, it is begun, but not ended. Which of you 
is hardy enough to wend the road to London to- “morrow?” 

“All! All!” they shouted. 

“Yea,” said he, “even so I deemed of you. Yet forsooth 
hearken! London is a great and grievous city; and may- 
happen when ye come thither it shall seem to you overgreat 
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to deal with, when ye remember the little townships and the 
cots ye came from. 

“Moreover, when ye dwell here in Kent ye think forsooth 
of your brethren in Essex or Suffolk, and there belike an 
end. But from London ye may have an inkling of all the 
world, and over-burdensome maybe shall that seem to you, 
a few and a feeble people. 

“Nevertheless I say to you, remember the Fellowship, in 
the hope of which ye have this day conquered; and when ye 
come to London be wise and wary; and that is as much as 
to say, be bold and hardy; for in these days are ye building 
a house which shall not be overthrown, and the world shal] 
not be too great or too little to hold it: for indeed it shall 
be the world itself, set free from evil-doers for friends to 
dwell in.” 

He ceased awhile, but they hearkened still, as if some- 
thing more was coming. Then he said: 

“To-morrow we shall take the road for Rochester; and 
most like it were well to see what Sir John Newton in the 
castle may say to us: for the man is no ill man, and hath 
a tongue well-shapen for words, and it were well that we 
had him out of the castle and away with us, and that we 
put a word in his mouth to say to the King. And wot ye 
well, good fellows, that by then we come to Rochester we 
shall be a goodly company, and ere we come to Blackheath 
a very great company; and at London Bridge who shall 
stay our host? 

“Therefore there is nought that can undo us except our 
own selves and our hearkening to soft words from those who 
would slay us. They shall bid us go home and abide peace- 
fully with our wives and children while they, the lords and 
councillors and lawyers, imagine counsel and remedy for 
us; and even so shall our own folly bid us; and if we hearken 
thereto we are undone indeed; for they shall fall upon our 
peace with war, and our wives and children they shall take 
from us, and some of us they shall hang, and some they shall 
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scourge, and the others shall be their yoke-beasts—yea, and 
worse, for they shall lack meat more. 

“To fools hearken not, whether they be yourselves or 
your foemen, for either shall lead you astray. 

“With the lords parley not, for ye know already what 
they would say to you, and that is, ‘Churl, let me bridle 
thee and saddle thee, and eat thy livelihood that thou win- 
nest, and call thee hard names because I eat thee up; and 
for thee, speak not and do not, save as I bid thee.’ 

“All that is the end of their parleying. 

“Therefore be ye bold, and again bold, and thrice bold! 
Grip the bow, handle the staff, draw the sword, and set on 
in the name of the Fellowship!” 

He ended amid loud shouts; but straightway answering 
shouts were heard, and a great noise of the winding of horns, 
and I misdoubted a new onslaught; and some of those in 
the throng began to string their bows and handle their bills; 
but Will Green pulled me by the sleeve and said: 

“Friends are these by the winding of their horns; thou 
art quit for this night, old lad.” And then Jack Straw cried 
out from the cross: “Fair and softly, my masters! These be 
men of our Fellowship, and are for your guests this night; 
they are from the bents this side of Medway, and are with 
us here because of the pilgrimage road, and that is the best 
in these parts, and so the shortest to Rochester. And doubt 
ye nothing of our being taken unawares this night; for I 
have bidden and sent out watchers of the ways, and neither 
a man’s son nor a mare’s son may come in on us without 
espial. Now make we our friends welcome. Forsooth, I 
looked for them an hour later; and had they come an hour 
earlier yet, some heads would now lie on the cold grass which 
shall lie on a feather bed to-night. But let be, since all is well! 

“Now get we home to our houses, and eat and drink and 
slumber this night, if never once again, amid the multitude 
of friends and fellows; and yet soberly and without riot, 
since so much work is to hand. Moreover the priest saith, 
bear ye the dead men, both friends and foes, into the chancel of 
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the church, and there this night he will wake them: but after 
to-morrow let the dead abide to bury their dead!” 

Therewith he leapt down from the cross, and Will and I 
bestirred ourselves and mingled with the new-comers. They 
were some three hundred strong, clad and armed in all 
ways like the people of our township, except some _half- 
dozen whose armour shone cold like ice under the moon- 
beams. Will Green soon had a dozen of them by the sleeve 
to come home with him to board and bed, and then I lost 
him for some minutes, and turning about saw John Ball 
standing behind me, looking pensively on all the stir and 
merry humours of the joyous uplanders. 

“Brother from Essex,” said he, “shall I see thee again 
to-night? I were fain of speech with thee; for thou seemest 
like one that has seen more than most.” 

“Yea,” said I, “if ye come to Will Green's house, for thither 
am I bidden.” 

“Thither shall I come,” said he, smiling kindly, “or no 
man I know in field. Lo you, Will Green looking for some- 
thing, and that is me. But in his house will be song and the 
talk of many friends; and forsooth I have words in me that 
crave to come out in a quiet place where they may have 
each one his own answer. If thou art not afraid of dead 
men who were alive and wicked this morning, come thou 
to the church when supper is done, and there we may talk 
all we will.” 

Will Green was standing beside us before he had done, 
with his hand laid on the priest’s shoulder, waiting till he 
had spoken out; and as I nodded Yea to John Ball he said: 

“Now, master priest, thou hast spoken enough this two 
or three hours, and this my new brother must tell and talk 
in my house; and there my maid will hear his wisdom which 
lay still under the hedge e’en now when the bolts were 
abroad. So come ye, amd ye good fellows, come!” 

So we turned away together into the little street. But 
while John Ball had been speaking to me I felt strangely, 
as though I had more things to say than the words I knew 
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could make clear: as if I wanted to get from other people a 
new set of words. Moreover, as we passed up the street 
again I was once again smitten with the great beauty of the 
scene; the houses, *the church with its new chancel and 
tower, ‘snow-white in the moonbeams now: the dresses and 
arms of the people, men and women (for the latter were now 
mixed up with the men); their grave sonorous language, and 
the quaint and measured forms of speech, were again become 
a wonder to me and affected me almost to tears. 


Chapter VIII 
SUPPER AT WILL GREEN’S 


I walked along with the others musing as if I did not 
belong to them, till we came to Will Green’s house. He was 
one of the wealthier of the yeomen, and his house was one 
of those I told you of, the lower story of which was built 
of stone. It had not been built long, and was very 
trim and neat. The fit of wonder had worn off me again by 
then I reached it, or perhaps I should give you a closer 
description of it, for it was a handsome yeoman’s dwelling 
of that day, which is as much as saying it was very beautiful. 
The house on the other side of it, the last house in the village, 
was old or even ancient; all built of stone, and except for a 
newer piece built on* to it~a hall, it seemed~had round 
arches, some of them handsomely carved. I knew that this 
was the parson’s house; but he was another sort of priest 
than John Ball, and what for fear, what for hatred, had gone 
back to his monastery with the two other chantrey priests 
who dwelt in that house; so that the men of the township, 
and more especially the women, were thinking gladly how 
John Ball should say mass in their new chancel on the 
morrow. Fs 

Will Green’s daughter was waiting for him at the door 
and gave him a close and eager hug, and had a kiss to spare 
for each of us withal: a strong girl she was, as I have said, 
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and sweet and wholesome also. She made merry with her 
father; yet it was easy to see that her heart was in her mouth 
all along.* There was a younger girl some twelve summers 
old, and a lad of ten, who were easily to be known for his 
children; an old woman also, who had her livelihood there, 
and helped the household; and moreover three long young 
men, who came into the house after we had sat down, ta 
whom Will nodded kindly. They were brisk lads and smart, 
but had been afield after the beasts that evening, and had 
not seen the fray. 

The room we came into was indeed the house, for there 
was nothing but it on the ground floor, but a stair in the 
corner went up to the chamber or loft above. It was much 
like the room at the Rose, but bigger; the cupboard better 
wrought, and with more vessels on it, and handsomer. 
Also the walls, instead of being panelled, were hung with a 
coarse loosely-woven stuff of green worsted with birds and 
trees woven into it. There were flowers in plenty stuck about 
the room, mostly of the yellow blossoming flag or flower- 
de-luce, of which I had seen plenty in all the ditches, but 
in the window near the door was a pot full of those same 
white poppies I had seen when I first woke up; and the 
table was all set forth with meat and drink, a big salt- 
cellar of pewter in the middle, covered with a white cloth. 

We sat down, the priest blessed the meat in the name of 
the Trinity, and we crossed ourselves &nd fell to. The victual 
was plentiful of broth and flesh meat, and bread and cher- 
ries, so we ate and drank, and talked lightly together when 
we were full. 

Yet was not the feast so gay as might have been. Will 
Green had me to sit next to him, and on the other side sat 
John Ball, but the priest had grown somewhat distraught, 
and sat as one thinking of somewhat that was like to escape 
his thought. Will Green looked at his daughter from time 
to time, and whiles his eyes glanced round the fair chamber 
as one who loved it, and his kind face grew sad, yet never 
sullen. When the herdsmen came into the hall they fell 
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straightway to asking questions concerning those of the 
Fellowship who had been slain in the fray, and of their 
wives and children; so that for a while thereafter no man 
cared to jest, for they were a neighbourly and kind folk, and 
were sorry both for the dead, and also for the living that 
should suffer from that day's work. 

So then we sat silent awhile. The unseen moon was 
bright over the roof of the house, so that outside aii was 
gleaming bright save the black shadows, though the moon 
came not into the room, and the white wall of the tower 
was the whitest and the brightest thing we could see. 

Wide open were the windows, and the scents of the 
fragrant night floated in upon us, and the sounds of the 
men at their meat or making merry about the township; 
and whiles we heard the gibber of an owl from the trees 
westward of the church, and the sharp cry of a blackbird 
made fearful by the prowling stoat, or the far-off lowing of 
a cow from the upland pastures; or the hoofs of a horse 
trotting on the pilgrimage road (and one of our watchers 
would that be). 

Thus we sat awhile, and once again came that feeling 
over me of wonder and pleasure at the strange and beau- 
tiful sights, mingled with the sights and sounds and scents 
beautiful indeed, yet not strange, but rather long familiar 
to me. 

But now Will Green started in his seat where he sat with 
his daughter hanging over his chair, her hand amidst his 
thick black curls, and she weeping softly, I thought; and 
his rough strong voice broke the silence. 

“Why, lads and neighbours, what ails us? If the knights 
who fled from us this eve were to creep back hither and look 
in at the window, they would deem that they had slain us 
after all, and that we were but the ghosts of the men who 
fought them. Yet, forsooth, fair it is at whiles to sit with 
friends and let the summer night speak for us and tell us 
its tales. But now, sweetling, fetch the mazer and the 
wine.” 
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“Forsooth,” said John Ball, “if ye laugh not over-much 
now, ye shall laugh the more on the morrow of to-morrow, 
as ye draw nearer to the play of point and edge.” 

“That is sooth,” said one of the upland guests. “So it was 
seen in France when we fought there; and the eve of fight 
was sober and the morn was merry.” 

“Yea,” said another, “but there, forsooth, it was for 
nothing ye fought; and to-morrow it shall be for a fair 
reward.” 

“It was for life we fought,” said the first. 

“Yea,” said the second, “for life; and leave to go home 
and find the lawyers at their fell game. Ho, Will Green, 
call a health over the cup!” 

For now Will Green had a bow! of wine in his hand. He 
stood up and said: “Here, now, I call a health to the wrights 
of Kent who be turning our plough-shares into swords and 
our pruning-hooks into spears! Drink around, my masters!” 

Then he drank, and his daughter filled the bowl’ brim- 
ming again and he passed it to me. As I took it I saw that 
it was of light polished wood curiously speckled, with a 
band of silver round it, on which was cut the legend, “In 
the name of the Trinity fill the cup and drink to me.” And 
before I drank, it came upon me to say, “To-morrow, and the 
fair days afterwards!” 

Then I drank a great draught of the strong red wine, 
and passed it on; and every man said something over it 
as “The road to London Bridge!” “Hob Carter and his 
mate!” and so on, till last of all John Ball drank, saying: 

“Ten years hence, and the freedom of the Fellowship!” 
Then he said to Will Green: “Now, Will, must I need, | 
depart to go and wake the dead, both friend and foe*in the 
church yonder; and whoso of you will be shriven let him | 
come to me thither in the morn, nor spare for as little after 
sunrise as it may be. And this our friend and brother from 
over the water of Thames, he hath will to talk with me and 
I with him; so now will I take him by the hand: and so” 
God keep you, fellows!” 
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I rose to meet him as he came round the head of the 
table, and took his hand. Will Green turned round to me 
and said: ; 

“Thou wilt come back again timely, old lad; for betimes 
on the morrow must we rise if we shall dine at Rochester.” 

I stammered as I yea-said him; for John Ball was looking 
strangely at me with a half-smile, and my heart beat anx- 
iously and fearfully: but we went quietly to the door 
and so out into the bright moonlight. 

I lingered a little when we had passed the threshold, 
and looked back at the yellow-lighted window and _ the 
shapes of the men that I saw therein with a grief and long- 
ing that I could not give myself a reason for, since I was to 
come back so soon. John Ball did not press me to move 
forward, but held up his hand as if to bid me hearken. The 
folk and guests there had already shaken themselves down 
since our departure, and were gotten to be reasonably 
merry it seemed; for one of the guests, he who had spoken 
of France before, had fallen to singing a ballad of the war 
to a wild and melancholy tune. I remember the first 
rhymes of it, which I heard as I turned away my head and 
we moved on toward the church: 


“On a fair field of France 

We fought on a morning 

So lovely as it lieth 

Along by the water. 

There was many a lord there 
Mowed men in the medley, 

‘Midst the banners of the barons 
And bold men of the knighthood, 
And spearmen and sergeants 
And shooters of the shaft.” 


Chapter IX 
BETWIXT THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


We entered the church through the south porch under 
a round-arched door carved very richly, and with a sculp- 
ture over the doorway and under the arch, which, as far as 
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I could see by the moonlight, figured St. Michael and the 
Dragon.* As I came into the rich gloom of the nave I noticed 
for the first time that I had one of those white poppies in my 
hand; I must have taken it out of the pot by the window as I 
passed out of Will Green’s house. 

The nave was not very large, but it looked spacious too; 
it was somewhat old, but well-built and handsome; the — 
roof of curved wooden rafters with great tie-beams going 
from wall to wall. There was no light in it but that of the 
moon streaming through the windows, which were by no 
means large, and were glazed with white fretwork, with 
here and there a little figure in very deep rich colours. Two 
larger windows near the east end of each aisle had just been 
made so that the church grew lighter toward the east, and 
I could see all the work on the great screen between the nave 
and chancel which glittered bright in new paint and gild- 
ing: a candle glimmered in the loft above it, before the huge 
rood that filled up the whole space between the loft and the 
chancel arch. There was an altar at the east end of each 
aisle, the one on the south side standing against the outside 
wall, the one on the north against a traceried gaily-painted 
screen, for that aisle ran on along the chancel. There were a 
few oak benches near this second altar, seemingly just made, 
and well carved and moulded; otherwise the floor of the 
nave, which was paved with a quaint pavement of glazed 
tiles like the crocks I had seen outside as to ware, was quite 
clear, and the shafts of the arches rose out of it white and 
beautiful under the moon as though out of a sea, dark but 
with gleams struck over it. 

The priest let me linger and look round, when he had 
crossed himself and given me the holy water; and then I saw 
that the walls were figured all over with stories, a huge 
St. Christopher with his black beard looking like Will Green, 
being close to the porch by which we entered, and above the 
chancel arch the Doom of the last Day, in which the painter 
had not spared either kings or bishops, and in which a lawyer 
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with his blue coif* was one of the, chief figures in the group 
which the Devil was hauling off to hell. 

“Yea,” said John Ball, “’tis a goodly church and fair as 
you may see ‘twixt Canterbury and London as for its kind; 
and yet do I misdoubt me where those who are dead are 
housed, and where those shall house them after they are 
dead, who built this house for God to dwell in. God grant 
they be cleansed at last; forsooth one of them who is now 
alive is a foul swine and a cruel wolf. Art thou all so sure, 
scholar, that all such have souls? and if it be so, was it well 
done of God to make them? I speak to thee thus, for I think 
thou art no delator; and if thou be, why should I heed it, 
since I think not to come back from this journey.” 

I looked at him and, as it were, had some ado to answer 
him; but I said at last, “Friend, I never saw a soul, save in 
the body; I cannot tell.” 

He crossed himself and said, “Yet do I intend that ere 
many days are gone by my soul shall be in bliss among the 
fellowship of the saints, and merry shall it be, even before 
my body rises from the dead; for wisely I have wrought in 
the world, and I wot well of friends that are long ago gone 
from the world, as St. Martin, and St. Francis, and St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury,* who shall speak well of me to the heav- 
enly Fellowship, and I shall in no wise lose my reward.” 

I looked shyly at him as he spoke; his face looked sweet 
and calm and happy, and I would have said no word to 
grieve him; and yet belike my eyes looked wonder on him: 
he seemed to note it and his face grew puzzled. “How deem- 
est thou of these things?” said he: “why do men die else, if 
it be otherwise than this?” 

I smiled: “Why then do they live?” said I. 

Even in the white moonlight I saw his face flush, and he 
cried out in a great voice, “To do great deeds or to repent 
them that they ever were born.” 

“Yea,” said I, “they live to live because the world liveth.” 
He stretched out his hand to me and grasped mine, but said 
no more; and went on till we came to the door in the rood- 
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screen; then he turned to me with his hand on the ring-latch, 
and said, “Hast thou seen many dead men?” 

“Nay, but few,” said I. 

“And I a many,” said he; “but come now and look on 
these, our friends first and then our foes, so that ye may not 
look to see them while we sit and talk of the days that are 
to be on the earth before the Day of Doom cometh.” 

So he opened the door, and we went into the chancel; a 
light burned on the high altar before the host, and looked 
red and strange in the moonlight that came through the 
wide traceried windows unstained by the pictures and be- 
flowerings* of the glazing; there were new stalls for the 
priests and vicars where we entered, carved more abun- 
dantly and beautifully than any of the woodwork I had yet 
seen, and everywhere was rich and fair colour and delicate 
and dainty form. Our dead lay just before the high altar on 
low biers, their faces all covered with linen cloths, for some 
of them had been sore smitten and hacked in the fray. We 
went up to them and John Ball took the cloth’ from the face 
of one; he had been shot to the heart with a shaft and his 
face was calm and smooth. He had been a young man fair 
and comely, with hair flaxen almost to whiteness; he lay 
there ir his clothes as he had fallen, the hands crossed over 
his breast and holding a rush cross. His bow lay on one side 
of him, his quiver of shafts and his sword on the other. 

John Ball spake to me while he held the corner of the 
sheet: “What sayest thou, scholar? feelest thou sorrow of 
heart when thou lookest on this, either for the man himself, 
or for thyself and the time when thou shalt be as he is?” 

I said, “Nay, I feel no sorrow for this; for the man is not 
here: this is an empty house, and the master has gone from 
it. Forsooth, this to me is but as a waxen image of a man; 
nay, not even that, for if it were an image, it would be an 
image of the man as he was when he was alive. But here is no 
life nor semblance of life, and I am not moved by it; nay, I 
am more moved by the man’s clothes and war-gear-there 
js more life in them than in him.” 
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“Thou sayest sooth,” said he; “but sorrowest thou not for | 
thine own death when thou lookest on him?” 

I said, “And how can I sorrow for that which I cannot so 
much as think of? Bethink thee that while I am alive I can- 
not think that I shall die, or believe in death at all, although 
I know well that I shall die-I can but think of myself as 
living in some new way.” 

Again he looked on me as if puzzled; then his face cleared 
as he said, “Yea, forsooth, and that is what the Church 
meaneth by death, and even that I look for; and that here- 
after I shall see all the deeds that I have done in the body, 
and what they really were, and what shall come of them; 
and ever shal! I be a member of the Church, and that is the 
Fellowship; then, even as now.” 

I sighed as he spoke; then I said, “Yea, somewhat in this 
fashion have most of men thought, since no man that is can 
conceive of not being; and I mind me that in those stories of 
the old Danes,* their common word for a man dying is to 
say, ‘He changed his life.’ ” 

“And so deemest thou?” é 

I shook my head and said nothing. 

“What hast thou to say hereon?” said he, “for there seem- 
eth something betwixt us twain as it were a wall that par- 
teth us.” 

“This,” said I, “that though I die and end, yet mankind 
yet liveth, therefore I end not, since I am a man; and even 
so thou deemest, good friend; or at the least even so thou 
doest, since now thou art ready to die in grief and torment 
rather than be unfaithful to the Fellowship, yea rather than 
fail to work thine utmost for it; whereas, as thou thyself 
saidst at the cross, with a few words spoken and a little 
huddling-up of the truth, with a few pennies paid, and a few 
masses sung, thou mightest have had a good place on this 
earth and in that heaven. And as thou doest, so now doth 
many a poor man unnamed and unknown, and shall do while 
the world lasteth: and they that do less than this, fail because 
of fear, and are ashamed of their cowardice, and make many 
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tales to themselves to deceive themselves, lest they should 
grow too much ashamed to live. And trust me if this were 
not so, the world would not live, but would die, smothered 
‘ by“its own stink. Is the wall betwixt us gone, friend?” 

He smiled as he looked at me, kindly, but sadly and shame- 
fast, and shook his head. 

Then in a while he said, “Now ye have seen the images of 
those who were our friends, come and see the images of those 
who were once our foes.” 

So he led the way through the side screen into the chancel 
aisle, and there on the pavement lay the bodies of the foe- 
men, their weapons taken from them and they stripped of 
their armour, but not otherwise of their clothes, and their 
faces mostly, but not all, covered. At the east end of the 
aisle was another altar, covered with a rich cloth beautifully 
figured, and on the wall over it was a deal of tabernacle 
work, in the mid-most niche of it an image painted and gilt 
of a gay knight on horseback, cutting his own cloak in two 
with his sword to give a cantle of it to a half-naked beggar. 

“Knowest thou any of these men?” said I. 

He said, “Some I should know, could I see their faces; but 
let them be.” 

“Were they evil men?” said I. 

“Yea,” he said, “some two or three. But I will not tell thee 
of them; let St. Martin, whose house this is, tell their story 
if he will. As for the rest they were hapless fools, or else 
men who must earn their bread somehow, and were driven 
to this bad way of earning it; God rest their souls! I will be 
no tale bearer, not even to God.” 

So we stood musing a little while, I gazing not on the dead 
men, but on the strange pictures on the wall, which were 
richer and deeper coloured than those in the nave; till at last 
John Ball turned to me and laid his hand on my shoulder. 
I started and said, “Yea, brother; now must I get me back 
to Will Green’s house, as I promised to do so timely.” 

“Not yet, brother,” said he; “I have still much to say to 
thee, and the night is yet young. Go we and sit in the stalls of 
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the vicars, and let us ask and answer on matters concerning 
the fashion of this world of menfolk, and of this land wherein 
we dwell; for once more I deem of thee that thou hast seen 
things which I have not seen, and could not have seen.” 
With that word he led me back into the chancel, and we sat 
down side by side in the stalls at the west end of it, facing the 
high altar and the great east window. By this time the 
chancel was getting dimmer as the moon wound round the 
heavens; but yet was there a twilight of the moon, so that I 
could still see the things about me for all the brightness of 
the window that faced us; and this moon twilight would last, 
I knew, until the short summer night should wane, and the 
twilight of the dawn begin to show us the colours of all 
things about us. 

So we sat, and I gathered my thoughts to hear what he 
would say, and I myself was trying to think what I should 
ask of him; for I thought of him as he of me, that he had 
seen things which I could not have seen. 


Chapter X 
THOSE TWO TALK OF THE DAYS TO COME 


“Brother,” said John Ball, “how deemest thou of our ad- 
venture? I do not ask thee if thou thinkest we are right to 
play the play like men, but whether playing like men we 
shall fail like men?” 

“Why dost thou ask me?” said I; “how much further than 
beyond this church can I see?” 

“Far further,” quoth he, “for I wot that thou art a scholar 
and hast read books; and withal, in some way that I cannot 
name, thou knowest more than we; as though with thee the 
world had lived longer than with us. Hide not, therefore, 
what thou hast in thine heart, for I think after this night I 
shall see thee no more, until we meet in the heavenly Fel- 
lowship.” 

“Friend,” I said, “ask me what thou wilt; or rather ask 
thou the years to come to tell thee some little of their tale; 
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and yet methinks thou thyself mayest have some deeming 
thereof.” . 

He raised himself on the elbow of the stall and looked me 
full in the face, and said to me: “Is it so after all that thou 
art no man in the flesh, but art sent to me by the Master of 
the Fellowship, and the King’s Son of Heaven, to tell me 
what shall be? If that be so tell me straight out, since I had 
some deeming hereof before; whereas thy speech is like ours 
and yet unlike, and thy face hath something in it which is 
not after the fashion of our day. And yet take heed, if thou 
art such an one, I fear thee not, nay, nor him that sent thee; 
nor for thy bidding, nor for his, will I turn back from Lon- 
don Bridge but will press on, for I do what is meet and right.” 

“Nay,” said I, “did I not tell thee e’en now that I knew 
life but not death? I am not dead; and as to who hath sent 
me, I say not that I am come by my own will; for I know 
not; yet also I know not the will that hath sent me hither. 
And this I say to thee, moreover, that if I know more than 
thou, I do far less; therefore thou art my captain and I thy 
minstrel.” 

He sighed as one from whom a weight had been lifted, 
and said: “Well, then, since thou art alive on the earth and a 
man like myself, tell me how deemest thou of our adventure: 
shall we come to London, and how shall we fare there?” 

Said I, “What shall hinder you to come to London, and to 
fare there as ye will? For be sure that the Fellowship in Essex 
shall not fail you; nor shall the Londoners who hate the 
king’s uncles withstand you; nor hath the Court any great 
force to meet you in the field; ye shall cast fear and trem- 
bling into their hearts.” 

“Even so, I thought,” said he; “but afterwards what shall 
betide?” 

Said I, “It grieves my heart to say that which I think. Yet 
hearken; many a man’s son shall die who is now alive and 
happy, and if the soldiers be slain, and of them most not on 
the field, but by the lawyers, how shall the captains escape? 
Surely thou goest to thy death.” 
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He smiled very sweetly, yet proudly, as he said: “Yea, the 
road is long, but the end cometh at last. Friend, many a day 
have I been dying; for my sister, with whom I have played 
and been merry in the autumn tide about the edges of the 
stubble-fields; and we gathered tke nuts and bramble-berries 
there, and started thence the missel-thrush, and wondered 
at his voice and thought him big; and the sparrow-hawk 
wheeled and turned over the hedges and the weasel ran 
across the path, and the sound of the sheep-bells came to. 
us from the downs as we sat happy on the grass; and she 
is dead and gone from the earth, for she pined from famine 
after the years of the great sickness;* and my brother was 
slain in the French wars, and none thanked him for dying 
save he that stripped him of his gear; and my unwedded wife 
with whom I dwelt in love after I had taken the tonsure, 
and all men said she was good and fair, and true she was 
and lovely; she also is dead and gone from the earth; and 
why should I abide save for the deeds of the flesh which 
must be done? Truly, friend, this is but an old tale that men 
must die; and I will tell thee another, to wit, that they live: 
and I live now and shall live. Tell me then what shall be- 
fall?” r 

Somehow I could not heed him as a living man as much 
as I had done, and the voice that came from me seemed less 
of me as I answered: 

“These men are strong and valiant as any that have been 
or shall be, and good fellows also and kindly; but they are 
simple, and see no great way before their own noses. The 
victory shall they have and shall not know what to do with 
it; they shall fight and overcome, because of their lack of . 
knowledge, and because of their lack of knowledge shall 
they be cozened and betrayed when their captains are slain, 
and all shall come to nought by seeming; ‘and the king’s 
uncles shall prevail, that both they and the king may come 
to the shame that is appointed for them. And yet when the 
lords have vanquished, and all England lieth under them 
again, yet shall their victory be fruitless; for the free men 
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that hold unfree lands shall they not bring under the collar 
again, and villeinage shall slip from their hands, till there 
be, and not long atter ye are dead, but few unfree men in 
England; so that your lives and your deaths both shall bear 
fruit.” ! 

“Said I not,” quoth John Ball, “that thou wert a sending 
from other times? Good is thy message, for the land shall be 
free. Te]l on now.” 

He spoke eagerly, and I went on somewhat sadly: “The 
times shall better, though the king and lords shall worsen, 
the Gilds of Craft shall wax and become mightier; more re- 
course shall there be of foreign merchants. There shall be 
plenty in the land and not famine. Where a man now earneth 
two pennies he shall earn three.” 

“Yea,” said he, “then shall those that labour become strong 
and stronger, and so soon shall it come about that all men 
shall work and none make to work, and so shall none be 
robbed, and at last shall all men labour and live and be 
happy, and have the goods of the earth without money and 
without price.” 

“Yea,” said I, “that shall indeed come to pass, but not yet 
for a while, and belike a long while.” 

And I sat for long without speaking, and the church grew 
darker as the moon waned yet more. 

Then I said: “Bethink thee that these men shall yet have 
masters over them who have at hand many a law and custom 
for the behoof of masters, and being masters can make yet 
more laws in the same behoof; and they shall suffer poor 
people to thrive just so long as their thriving shall profit the 
mastership and no longer; and so shall it be in those days 
I tell of; for there shall be king and lords and knights and 
squires still, with servants to do their bidding, and make 
honest men afraid; and all these will make nothing and eat 
much as aforetime, and the more that is made in the land 
the more shall they crave.” 

“Yea,” said he, “that wot I well, that these are of the kin 
of the daughters of the horse-leech, but how shall they slake 
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their greed, seeing that as thou sayest villeinage shall be 
gone? Belike their men shall pay them quit-rents* and do 
them service, as freemen may, but all this accerding to law 
and not beyond it; so that though the workers shall be richer 
than they now be, the lords shall be no richer, and so all 
shall be on the road to being free and equal.” 

Said I, “Look you, friend; aforetime the lords, for the most 
part, held the land and all that was on it, and the men that 
were on it worked for them as their horses worked, and 
after they were fed and housed all was the lords’; but in the 
time to come the lords shall see their men thriving on the 
land and shall say once more, ‘These men have more than 
they need, why have we not the surplus since we are their 
lords?’ Moreover, in those days shall betide much chaffer- 
ing for wares between man and man, and country and coun- 
try; and the lords shall note that if there were less corn and 
less men on their lands there would be more sheep, that is 
to say more wool for chaffer, and that thereof they should 
have abundantly more than aforetime; since all the land they 
own, and it pays them quit-rent or service, save here and 
there a croft or a close of a yeoman; and all this might grow 
wool for them to sell to the Easterlings.* Then shall Eng- 
land see a new thing, for whereas hitherto men have lived 
on the land and by it, the land shall no longer need them, 
but many sheep and a few shepherds shall make wool grow 
to be sold for money to the Easterlings, and that money shall 
the lords pouch: for, look you, they shall set the lawyers a- 
work and the strong hand moreover, and the land they shall 
take to themselves and their sheep; and except for these 
lords of land few shall be the free men that shall hold a rood 
of land whom the word of their lord may not turn adrift 
straightway.” 

“How mean you?” said John Ball: “shall all men be villeins 
again?” 

“Nay,” said I, “there shall be no villeins in England.” 

“Surely then,” said he, “it shall be worse, and all men save 
a few shall be thralls to be bought and sold at the cross.” 
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“Good friend,” said I, “it shall not be so; all men shall 
be free even as ye would have it; yet, as I say, few indeed 
shall have se much land as they can stand upon save by 
buying such a grace of their masters.” 

“And now,” said he, “I wot not what thou sayest. I know 
a thrall, and he is his master’s every hour, and never his 
own; and a villein I know, and whiles he is his own and 
whiles his lord’s; and I know a free man, and he is his own 
always; but how shall he be his own if he have nought where- 
by to make his livelihood? Or shall he be a thief and take 
from others? Then is he an outlaw. Wonderful is this thou 
tellest of a free man with nought whereby to live!” 

“Yet so it shall be,” said I, “and by such free men shall 
all wares be made.” 

“Nay, that cannot be; thou art talking riddles,” said he; 
“for how shall a woodwright make a chest without the wood 
and the tools? 

Said I, “He must needs buy leave to labour of them that 
own all things except himself and such as himself.” 

“Yea, but wherewith shall he buy it?” said John Ball. 
“What hath he except himself?” 

“With himself then shall he buy it,” quoth I, “with his 
body and the power of labour that lieth therein; with the 
price of his labour shall he buy leave to labour.” 

“Riddles again!” said he: “how can he sell his labour for 
aught else but his daily bread? He must win by his labour 
meat and drink and clothing and housing! Can he sell his 
labour twice over?” 

“Not so,” said I, “but this shall he do belike; he shall sell | 
himself, that is the labour that is in him, to the master that 
suffers him to work, and that master shall give to him from 
out of the wares he maketh enough to keep him alive, and 
to beget children and nourish them till they be old enough 
to be sold like himself, and the residue shall the rich man 
keep to himself.” 

John Ball laughed aloud, and said: “Well, I perceive we 
are not yet out of the land of riddles. The man may well 
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do what thou sayest and live, but he may not do it and live 
a free man.” 
“Thou sayest sooth,” said I. 


Chapter XI 
HARD IT IS FOR THE OLD WORLD TO SEE THE NEW 


He held his peace awhile, and then he said: “But no man 
selleth himself and his children into thraldom uncompelled; 
nor is any fool so great a fool as willingly to take the name 
of freeman and the life of a thrall as payment for the very 
life of a freeman. Now would I ask thee somewhat else; and 
I am the readier to do so since I perceive that thou art a 
wondrous seer; for surely no man could of his own wit 
have imagined a tale of such follies as thou hast told me. 
Now well I wot that men having once shaken themselves 
clear of the burden of villeinage, as thou sayest we shall do 
(and I bless thee for the word), shall never bow down to this 
worser tyranny without sore strife in the world; and surely so 
sore shall it be, before our valiant sons give way, that maids 
and little lads shall take the sword and the spear, and in 
many a field men’s blood and not water shall turn the grist- 
mills of England. But when all this is over, and the tyranny is 
established, because there are but few men in the land after 
the great war, how shall it be with you then? Will there not 
be many soldiers and sergeants and few workers? Surely in 
every parish ye shall have the constables to see that the men 
work; and they shall be saying every day, ‘Such an one, 
hast thou yet sold thyself for this day or this week or this 
year? Go to now, and get thy bargain done, or it shall be 
the worse for thee.’ And wheresoever work is going on there 
shall be constables again, and those that labour shall labour 
under the whip like the Hebrews in the land of Egypt.* And 
every man that may, will steal as a dog snatches at a bone; 
and there again shall ye need more soldiers and more consta- 
bles till the land is eaten up by them; nor shall the lords 
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and the masters even be able to bear the burden of it; nor 
will their gains be so great, since that which each man may 
do in a day is not right great when all is said.” 

“Friend,” said I, “from thine own valiancy and high heart 
thou speakest, when thou sayest that they who fall under 
this tyranny shall fight to the death against it. Wars indeed 
there shall be in the world, great and grievous, and yet few 
on this score; rather shall men fight as they have been fight- 
ing in France at the bidding of some lord of the manor, or 
some king, or at last at the bidding of some usurer and fore- 
staller of the market. Valiant men, forsooth, shall arise in 
the beginning of these evil times, but though they shall die 
as ye shall, yet shall not their deaths be fruitful as yours 
shall be; because ye, forsooth, are fighting against villeinage 
which is waning, but they shall fight against usury which is 
waxing. And, moreover, I have been telling thee how it shall 
be when the measure of the time is full; and we, looking at 
these things from afar, can see them as they are indeed; 
but they who live at the beginning of those times and amidst 
them, shall not know what is doing around them; they shall 
indeed feel the plague and yet not know the remedy; by 
little and by little they shall fall from their better livelihood, 
and weak and helpless shall they grow, and have no might 
to withstand the evil of this tyranny; and then again when 
the times mend somewhat and they have but a little more 
ease, then shall it be to them like the kingdom of heaven, 
and they shall have no will to withstand any tyranny, but 
shall think themselves happy that they be pinched some- 
what less. Also whereas thou sayest that there shall be for 
ever constables and sergeants going to and fro to drive 
men to work, and that they will not work save under the 
lash, thou art wrong and it shall not be so; for there shall 
ever be more workers than the masters may set to work, so 
that men shall strive eagerly for leave to work; and when 
one says, I will sell my hours at such and such a price, then | 
another will say, and I for so much less; so that never shall 
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the lords lack slaves willing to work, but often the slaves 
shall lack lords to buy them.” 

“Thou tellest marvels indeed,” said he, “but how then? 
if all the churls work not, shall there not be famine and lack 
of wares?” 

“Famine enough,” said I, “yet not from lack of wares; it 
shall be clean contrary. What wilt thou say when I tell thee 
that in the latter days there shall be such traffic and such 
speedy travel across the seas that most wares shall be good 
cheap, and bread of all things the cheapest?” 

Quoth he: “I should say that then there would be better 
livelihood for men, for in times of plenty it is well; for then 
men eat that which their own hands have harvested, and 
need not to spend of their substance in buying of others. 
Truly, it is well for honest men, but not so well for forestallers 
and regraters;! but who heeds what befalls such foul 
swine, who filch the money from people’s purses, and do not 
one hair's turn of work to help them?” 

“Yea, friend,” I said, “but in those latter days all power 
shall be in the hands of these foul swine, and they shall be 
the rulers of all; therefore hearken, for I tell thee that times 
of plenty shall in those days be the times of famine, and all 
shall pray for the prices of wares to rise, so that the fore- 
stallers and regraters may thrive, and that some of their well- 
doing may overflow on to those on whom they live.” 

“I am weary of thy riddles,” he said. “Yet at least I hope 
that there may be fewer and fewer folk in the land; as may 
well be, if life is then so foul and wretched.” 

“Alas, poor man!” I said; “nor mayst thou imagine how 
foul and wretched it may be for many of the folk; and yet 
I tell thee that men shall increase and multiply, till where 


1 Forestaller, one who buys up goods when they are cheap, and so 
raises the price for his own benefit; forestalls the due and real demand. 
Regrater, one who both buys and sells in the same market, or within five 
miles thereof; buys say a ton of cheese at 10 a.m. and sells it at 5 p.m. a 
penny a pound dearer without moving from his chair. The word “mono- 
polist’ will cover both species of thief. 
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there is one man in the land now, there shall be twenty in 
those days—yea, in some places ten times twenty.” 

“I have but little heart to ask thee more questions,” said 
he; “and when thou answerest, thy words are plain, but the 
things they tell of I may scarce understand. But tell me this: 
in those days will men deem that so it must be for ever, as 
great men even now tel] us of our ills, or will they think 
of some remedy?” 

I looked about me. There was but a glimmer of light in 
the church now, but what there was, was no longer the 
strange light of the moon, but the first coming of the kindly 
day. 

Yea,” said John Ball, *’tis the twilight of the dawn. God 
and St. Christopher send us a good day!” 

“John Ball,” said I, “I have told thee that thy death will 
bring about that which thy life has striven for: thinkest thou 
that the thing which thou strivest for is worth the labour? 
or dost thou believe in the tale I have told thee of the days 
to come?” 

He said: “I tell thee once again that I trust thee for a 
seer; because no man could make up such a tale as thou; 
the things which thou tellest are too wonderful for a min- 
strel, the tale too grievous. And whereas thou askest as to 
whether I count my labour lost, I say nay; if so be that in 
those latter times (and worser than ours they will be) men 
shall yet seek a remedy: therefore again I ask thee, is it so 
that they shall?” 

“Yea,” said I, “and their remedy shall be the same as thine, 
although the days be different: for if the folk be enthralled, 
what remedy save that they be set free? and if they have 
tried many roads towards freedom, and found that they led 
no-whither, then shall they try yet another. Yet in the days 
to come they shall be slothful to try it, because their masters 
shall be so much mightier than thine, that they shall not 
need to show the high hand,* and until the days get to their 
evilest, men shall be cozened into thinking* that it is of their | 
own free will that they must needs buy leave to labour by 
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pawning their labour that is to be. Moreover, your lords and 
masters seem very mighty to you, each one of them, and so 
they are, but they are few; and the masters of the days to 
come shall not each one of them seem very mighty to the 
men of those days, but they shall be very many, and they 
shall be of one intent in these matters without knowing it; 
like as one sees the oars of a galley when the rowers are hid- 
den, that rise and fall as it were with one will.” 

“And yet,” he said, “shall it not be the same with those 
that these men devour? shall not they also have one will?” 

“Friend,” I said, “they shall have the will to live, as the 
wretchedest thing living has: therefore shall they sell them- 
selves that they may live, as I told thee; and their hard need 
shall be their lord’s easy livelihood, and because of it he 
shall sleep without fear, since their need compelleth them 
not to loiter by the way to lament with friend or brother 
that they are pinched in their servitude, or to devise means 
for ending it. And yet indeed thou sayest it: they also shall 
have one will if they but knew it: but for a long while they 
shall have but a glimmer of knowledge of it: yet doubt it not 
that in the end they shall come to know it clearly, and then 
shall they bring about the remedy; and in those days shall it 
be seen that thou hast not wrought for nothing, because thou 
hast seen beforehand what the remedy should be, even as 
those of later days have seen it.” 

We both sat silent a little while. The twilight was gaining 
on the night, though slowly. I looked at the poppy which 
T still held in my hand, and bethought me of Will Green, 
and said. 

“Lo, how the light is spreading: now must I get me back 
to Will Green’s house as I promised.” 

“Go then,” said he, “if thou wilt. Yet meseems before long 
he shall come to us; and then mayst thou sleep among the 
trees on the green grass till the sun is high, for the host shalf 
not be on foot very early; and sweet it is to sleep in shadow 
by the sun in the full morning when one has been awake 
and troubled through the night-tide.” 
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“Yet I will go now,” said I; “I bid thee good-night, or 
rather good-morrow.” 

Therewith I half rose up; but as I did so the will to depart 
left me as though I had never had it, and I sat down again, 
and heard the voice of John Ball, at first as one speaking 
from far away, but little by little growing nearer and more 
familiar to me, and as if once more it were coming from the 
man himself whom I had got to know. 


Chapter XII 


ILL WOULD CHANGE BE AT WHILES WERE IT NOT 
FOR THE CHANGE BEYOND THE CHANGE 


He said: “Many strange things hast thou told me that I 
could not understand; yea, some my wit so failed to com- 
pass, that I cannot so much as* ask thee questions concerning 
them; but of some matters would I ask thee, and I must has- 
ten, for in very sooth the night is worn old and grey. 
Whereas thou sayest that in the days to come, when there 
shall be no labouring men who are not thralls after their 
new fashion, that their lords shall be many and very many, it 
seemeth to me that these same lords, if they be many, shall 
hardly be rich, or but very few of them, since they must 
verily feed and clothe and house their thralls, so that that 
which they take from them, since it will have to be dealt out 
amongst many, will not be enough to make many rich; since 
out of one man ye may get but one man’s work; and pinch 
him never so sorely, still as aforesaid ye may not pinch him 
so sorely as not to feed him. Therefore, though the eyes of 
my mind may see a few lords and many slaves, yet can they 
not see many lords as well as many slaves; and if the slaves 
be many and the lords few, then some day shall the slaves 
make an end of that mastery by the force of their bodies. 
How then shall thy mastership of the latter days endure?” 

“John Ball,” said I, “mastership hath many shifts whereby 
it striveth to keep itself alive in the world. And now hear a 
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marvel: whereas thou sayest these two times that out of one 
man ye may get but one man’s work, in days to come one 
man shall do the work of a hundred men-—yea, of a-thousand 
or more: and this is the shift of mastership that shall make 
many masters and many rich men.” 

John Ball laughed. “Great is my harvest of riddles to« 
night,” said he; “for even if a man sleep not, and eat and 
drink while he is a-working, ye shall but make two men, 
or three at the most, out of him.” 

Said I: “Sawest thou ever a weaver at his loom?” 

“Yea,” said he, “many a time.” 

He was silent a little, and then said: “Yet I marvelled not 
at it; but now I marvel, because I know what thou wouldst 
say. Time was when the shuttle was thrust in and out of all 
the thousand threads of the warp, and it was long to do; 
but now the spring-staves go up and down as the man’s feet 
move, and this and that leaf of the warp cometh forward 
and the shuttle goeth in one shot through all the thousand 
warps.* Yea, so it is that this multiplieth a man many times. 
But look you, he is so multiplied already; and so hath he been, 
meseemeth, for many hundred years.” 

“Yea,” said I, “but what hitherto needed the masters to 
multiply him more? For many hundred years the workman 
was a thrall bought and sold at the cross; and for other 
hundreds of years he hath been a villein—that is, a working- 
beast and a part of the stock of the manor on which he 
liveth; but then thou and the like of thee shall free him, and 
then is mastership put to its shifts; for what should avail the 
mastery then, when the master no longer owneth the man by 
law as his chattel, nor any longer by law owneth him as stock 
of his land, if the master hath not that which he on whom he 
liveth may not lack and live withal, and cannot have without 
selling himself?” 

He said nothing, but I saw his brow knitted and his lips 
pressed together as though in anger; and again I said: 

“Thou hast seen the weaver at his loom: think how it 
should be if he sit no longer before the web and cast the 
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shuttle and draw home the sley, but if the shed open of itself 
and the shuttle of itself speed through it as swift as the 
eye can follow, and the sley come home of itself; and the 
weaver standing by and whistling The Hunt's Up! the while, 
or looking to half-a-dozen looms and bidding them what to 
do. And as with the weaver so with the potter, and the 
smith, and every worker in metals, and all other crafts, that 
it shall be for them looking on and tending, as with the © 
man that sitteth in the cart while the horse draws. Yea, at 
last so shall it be even with those who are mere husband- 
men; and no longer shall the reaper fare afield in the morn- 
ing with his hook over his shoulder, and smite and bind 
and smite again till the sun is down and the moon is up; but 
he shall draw a thing made by men into the field with one 
or two horses, and shall say the word and the horses shall 
go up and down, and the thing shall reap and gather and 
bind, and do the work of many men. Imagine all this in thy 
mind if thou canst, at least as ye may imagine a tale of en- 
chantment told by a minstrel, and then tell me what shouldst 
thou deem that the life of men would be amidst all this, men 
such as these men of the township here, or the men of the 
Canterbury gilds.” 

“Yea,” said he; “but before I tell thee my thoughts of thy 
tale of wonder, I would ask thee this: In those days when 
men work so easily, surely they shall make more wares 
than they can use in one country-side, or one good town, 
whereas in another, where things have not gone as well, 
they shall have less than they need; and even so it is with us — 
now, and thereof cometh scarcity and famine; and if people 
may not come at each other’s goods, it availeth the whole 
land little that one country-side hath more than enough © 
while another hath less; for the goods shall abide there in © 
the storehouses of the rich place till they perish. So if that 
be so in the days of wonder ye tell of (and I see not how 
it can be otherwise), then shall men be but little holpen by 
making all their wares so easily and with so little labour.” 

I smiled again and said: “Yea, but it shall not be so; not 
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only shall men be multiplied a hundred and a thousand fold, 

but the distance of one place from another shall be as no- 
thing; so that the wares which lie ready for market in Dur- 
ham* in the evening may be in London on the morrow morn- 
ing; and the men of Wales may eat corn of Essex* and the 


men of Essex wear wool of Wales; so that, so far as the flit- 


ting of goods to market goes, all the land shall be as one 
parish. Nay, what say I? Not as to this land only shall it be 
so, but even the Indies, and far countries of which thou know- 
est not, shall be, so to say, at every man’s door, and wares 
which now ye account precious and dear-bought, shall then 
be common things bought and sold for little price at every 
huckster’s stall. Say then, John, shall not those days be 
merry, and plentiful of ease and contentment for all men?” 
“Brother,” said he, “meseemeth some doleful mockery lieth 
under these joyful tidings of thine; since thou hast already 
partly told me to my sad bewilderment what the life of man 
shall be in those days. Yet will I now for a little set all that 
aside to consider thy strange tale as of a minstrel from 
over sea, even as thou biddest me. Therefore I say, that if 
men still abide men as I have known them, and unless these 
folk of England change as the land changeth—-and forsooth 
of the men, for good and for evil, I can think no other than 
I think now, or behold them other than I have known them 
and loved them-I say if the men be still men, what will 
happen except that there should be all plenty in the land, 
and not one poor man therein, unless of his own free will he 
choose to lack and be poor, as a man in religion or such 
like; for there would then be such abundance of all good 
things, that, as greedy as the lords might be, there would 
be enough to satisfy their greed and yet leave good living 
for all who laboured with their hands; so that these should 
labour far less than now, and they would have time to learn 
knowledge, so that there should be no learned or unlearned, 
for all should be learned; and they would have time also to 
learn how to order the matters of the parish and the hundred, 
and of the parliament of the realm, so that the king should 
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take no more than his own; and to order the rule of the 
realm, so that all men, rich and unrich, should have part 
therein; and so by undoing of evil laws and making of good 
ones, that fashion would come to an end whereof thou speak- 
est, that rich men make laws for their own behoof; for they 
should no longer be able to do thus when all had part in 
making the laws; whereby it would soon come about that 
there would be no men rich and tyrannous, but all should 
have enough and to spare of the increase of the earth and 
the work of their own hands. Yea surely, brother, if ever it 
cometh about that men shall be able to make things, and not 
men, work for their superfluities, and that the length of trav- 
el from one place to another be made of no account, and 
all the world be a market for all the world, then all shall 
live in health and wealth; and envy and grudging shall per- 
ish. For then shall we have conquered the earth and it shall 
be enough; and then shall the kingdom of heaven be come 
down to the earth in very deed. Why lookest thou so sad and 
sorry? what sayest thou?” 

I said: “Hast thou forgotten already what I told thee, that 
jn those latter days a man who hath nought save his own 
body (and such men shall be far the most of men) must needs 
pawn his labour for leave to labour? Can such a man be 
wealthy? Hast thou not called him a thrall?” 

“Yea,” he said; “but how could I deem that such things 
could be when those days should be come wherein men could 
make things work for them?” 

“Poor man!” said I. “Learn that in those very days, when 
it shall be with the making of things as with the carter in 
the cart, that there he sitteth and shaketh the reins and the 
horse draweth and the cart goeth; in those days, I tell thee, 
many men shall be as poor and wretched always, year by 
year, as they are with thee when there is famine in the land; 
nor shall any have plenty and surety of livelihood save those 
that shall sit by and look on while others labour; and these, 
IT tell thee, shall be a many, so that they shall see to the 
making of all laws, and in their hands shall be all power, and 
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the labourers shall think that they cannot do without these 
men that live by robbing them, and shall praise them and 
wellnigh pray to them as ye pray to the saints, and the best 
worshipped man in the land shall be he who by forestalling 
and regrating hath gotten to him the most money.” 

“Yea,” said he, “and shall they who see themselves robbed 
worship the robber? Then indeed shall men be changed 
from what they are now, and they shall be sluggards, dolts, 
and cowards beyond all the earth hath yet borne. Such are 
not the men I have known in my life-days, and that now I 
love in my death.” 

“Nay,” I said, “but the robbery shall they not see; for have 
I not told thee that they shall hold themselves to be free 
men? And for why? I will tell thee: but first tell me how it 
fares with men now; may the labouring man become a lord?” 

He said: “The thing hath been seen that churls have risen 
from the dortoir* of the monastery to the abbot’s chair and 
the bishop’s throne; yet not often; and whiles hath a bold 
sergeant become a wise captain, and they have made him 
squire and knight; and yet but very seldom. And now I 
suppose thou wilt tell me that the Church will open her 
arms wider to this poor people, and that many through her 
shall rise into lordship. But what availeth that? Nought were 
it to me if the Abbot of St. Alban’s with his golden mitre 
sitting guarded by his knights and sergeants, or the Prior 
of Merton with his hawks and his hounds, had once been 
poor men, if they were now tyrants of poor men; nor would 
it better the matter if there were ten times as many Houses 
of Religion in the land as now are, and each with a churl’s 
son for abbot or prior over it.” 

I smiled and said: “Comfort thyself; for in those days 
shall there be neither abbey nor priory in the land, nor monks 
nor friars, nor any religious.” (He started as I spoke.) “But 
thou hast told me that hardly in these days may a poor man 
rise to be a lord: now I tell thee that in the days to come 
poor men shall be able to become lords and masters and 
do-nothings; and oft will it be seen that they shall do so; 
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and it shall be even for that cause that their eyes shall be © 
blinded to the robbing of themselves by others, because they 
shall hope in their souls that they may each live to rob 
others: and this shall be the very safeguard of all rule and 
law in those days.” 

“Now am I sorrier than thou hast yet made me,” said 
he; “for when once this is established, how then can it be 
changed? Strong shall be the tyranny of the latter days. And 
now meseems, if thou sayest sooth, this time of the conquest 
of the earth shall not bring heaven down to the earth, as 
erst I deemed it would, but rather that it shall bring hell up 
on to the earth. Woe’s me, brother, for thy sad and weary 
foretelling! And yet saidst thou that the men of those days 
would seek a remedy. Canst thou yet tell me, brother, what 
that remedy shall be, lest the sun rise upon me made hope- 
less by thy tale of what is to be? And, lo you, soon shall 
she rise upon the earth.” 

In truth the dawn was widening now, and the colours 
coming into the pictures on wall and in window; and as well 
as I could see through the varied glazing of these last (and 
one window before me had as yet nothing but white glass 
in it), the ruddy glow, which had but so little a while quite 
died out in the west, was now beginning to gather in the 
east—the new day was beginning. I looked at the poppy that 
I still carried in my hand, and it seemed to me to have with- 
ered and dwindled. I felt anxious to speak to my companion 
and tell him much, and withal I felt that I must hasten, or 
for some reason or other I should be too late; so I spoke 
at last loud and hurriedly: 

“John Ball, be of good cheer; for once more thou knowest, 
as I know, that the Fellowship of Men shall endure, however 
many tribulations it may have to wear through. Look you, 
a while ago was the light bright about us; but it was because 
of the moon, and the night was deep notwithstanding, and 
when the moonlight waned and died, and there was but a 
little glimmer in place of the bright-light, yet was the world 
glad because all things knew that the glimmer was of day 
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and not of night. Lo you, an image of the times to betide 
the hope of the Fellowship of Men. Yet forsooth, it may 
well be that this bright day of summer which is now dawn- 
ing upon us is no image of the beginning of the day that 
shall be; but rather shall that day-dawn be cold and grey 
and surly; and yet by its light shall men see things as they 
verily are, and no longer enchanted by the gleam of the 
moon and the glamour of the dream-tide. By such grey light 
shall wise men and valiant souls see the remedy, and deal 
with it, a real thing that may be touched and handled, and 
no glory of the heavens to be worshipped from afar off. And 
what shall it be, as I told thee before, save that men shall 
be determined to be free; yea, free as thou wouldst have 
them, when thine hope rises the highest, and thou art think- 
ing not of the king’s uncles, and poll-groat bailiffs, and the 
villeinage of Essex, but of the end of all, when men shall 
have the fruits of the earth and the fruits of their toil there 
on, without money and without price. The time shall come, 
John Ball, when that dream of thine that this shall one day 
be, shall be a thing that men shall talk of soberly, and as 
a thing soon to come about, as even with thee they talk of 
the villeins becoming tenants paying their lord quit-rent; 
‘therefore, hast thou done well to hope it; and, if thou heedest 
this also, as I suppose thou heedest it little, thy name shall 
abide by thy hope in those days to come, and thou shalt not 
be forgotten.” 

I heard his voice come out of the twilight, scarcely seeing 
him, though now the light was growing fast, as he said: 

“Brother, thou givest me heart again; yet since now I wot 
well that thou art a sending from far-off times and far-off 
things: tell thou, if thou mayest, to a man who is going to his 
death how this shall come about.” 

“Only this may I tell thee,” said I; “to thee, when thou 
didst try to conceive of them, the ways of the days to come 
seemed follies scarce to be thought of; yet shall they come to 
be familiar things, and an order by which every man liveth, 
ill as he liveth, so that men shall deem of them, that thus it 
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hath been since the beginning of the world, and that thus it 
shall be while the world endureth; and in this wise so shall — 
they be thought of a long while; and the complaint of the 
poor the rich man shall heed, even as much and no more as 
he who lieth in pleasure under the lime-trees in the summer 
heedeth the murmur of his toiling bees. Yet in time shall 
this also grow old, and doubt shall creep in, because men 
shall scarce be able to live by that order, and the complaint 
of the poor shall be hearkened, no longer as a tale not utterly 
grievous, but as a threat of ruin, and a fear. Then shall these 
things, which to thee seem follies, and to the men between 
thee and me mere wisdom and the bond of stability, seem 
follies once again; yet, whereas men have so long lived by 
them, they shall cling to them yet from blindness and from 
fear; and those that see, and that have thus much conquered 
fear that they are furthering the real time that cometh and 
not the dream that faileth, these men shall the blind and 
the fearful mock and missay,* and torment and murder: and 
great and grievous shall be the strife in those days, and many 
the failures of the wise, and too oft sore shall be the despair 
of the valiant; and back-sliding, and doubt, and contest 
between friends and fellows lacking time in the hubbub to 
understand each other, shall grieve many hearts and hinder 
the Host of the Fellowship: yet shall all bring about the end, 
till thy deeming of folly and ours shall be one, and thy hope 
and our hope; and then-the Day will have come.” 

Once more I heard the voice of John Ball: “Now, brother, 
I say farewell; for now verily hath the Day of the Earth 
come, and thou and I are lonely of each other again; thou 
hast been a dream to me as I to thee, and sorry and glad 
have we made each other, as tales of old time and the long- 
ing of times to come shall ever make men to be. I go to life 
and to death, and leave thee; and scarce do I know whether 
to wish thee some dream of the days beyond thine to tell 
what shall be, as thou hast told me, for I know not if that 
shall help or hinder thee; but since we have been kind and 
very friends, I will not leave thee without a wish of good- 
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will, so at least I wish thee what thou thyself wishest for 
thyself, and that is hopeful strife and blameless peace, which 
is to say in one word, life. Farewell, friend.” 

For some little time, although I had known that the day- 
light was growing and what was around me, I had scarce 
seen the things I had before noted so keenly; but now in a 
flash I saw all—the east crimson with sunrise through the 
white window on my right hand; the richly-carved stalls and 
gilded screen work, the pictures on the walls, the loveliness 
of the faultless colour of the mosaic window lights, the altar 
and the red light over it looking strange in the daylight, and 
the biers with the hidden dead men upon them that lay 
before the high altar. A great pain filled my heart at the 
sight of all that beauty, and withal I heard quick steps com- 
ing up the paved church-path to the porch, and the loud 
whistle of a sweet old tune therewith; then the footsteps 
stopped at the door; I heard the latch rattle, and knew that 
Will Green’s hand was on the ring of it. 

Then I strove to rise up, but fell back again; a white light, 
empty of all sights, broke upon me for a moment, and lo! 
behold, I was lying in my familiar bed, the south-westerly 
gale rattling the Venetian blinds and making their hold-fasts 
squeak. 

I got up presently, and going to the window looked out on 
the winter morning; the river was before me broad between 
outer bank and bank, but it was nearly dead ebb, and there 
was a wide space of mud on each side of the hurrying 
stream, driven on the faster as it seemed by the push of the 
south-west wind. On the other side of the water the few 
willow-trees left us by the Thames Conservancy* looked 
doubtfully alive against the bleak sky and the row of wretched- 
looking blue-slated houses, although, by the way, the latter 
were the backs of a sort of street of “villas” and not a slum; 
the road in front of the house was sooty and muddy at once, 
and in the air was that sense of dirty discomfort which one 
is never quit of in London. The morning was harsh, too, and 
though the wind was from the south-west it was as cold as a 
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north wind; and yet amidst it all, I thought of the corner 
of the next bight of the river which I could not quite see 
from where I was, but over which one can see clear of houses 
and into Richmond Park,* looking like the open country; 
and dirty as the river was, and harsh as was the January 
wind, they seemed to woo me toward the country-side, where 
away from the miseries of the “Great Wen” I might of my 
own will carry on a day-dream of the friends I had made 
in the dream of the night and against my will. 

But as I turned away shivering and downhearted, on a sud- 
den came the frightful noise of the “hooters,” one after the 
other, that call the workmen to the factories, this one the 
after-breakfast one, more by token. So I grinned surlily, and 
dressed and got ready for my day's “work” as I call it, but 
which many a man besides John Ruskin* (though not many 
in his position) would call “play.” 
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Chapter I 
DISCUSSION & BED 


Up at the League,” says a friend, there had been one 
night a brisk conversational discussion, as to what would hap- 
pen on the Morrow of the Revolution, finally shading off into 
a vigorous statement by various friends of their views on the 
future of the fully-developed new society. 

Says our friend: Considering the subject, the discussion 
was good-tempered; for those present being used to public 
meetings and after-lecture debates, if they did not listen 
to each others’ opinions (which could scarcely be expected 
of them), at all events did not always attempt to speak all 
together, as is the custom of people in ordinary polite 
society when conversing on a subject which interests them. 
For the rest, there were six persons present, and consequently 
six sections of the party were represented, four of which had 
strong but divergent Anarchist opinions, One of the sections, 
says our friend, a man whom he knows very well indeed, sat 
almost silent at the beginning of the discussion, but at last 
got drawn into it, and finished by roaring out very loud, and 
damning all the rest for fools; after which befell a period of 
noise, and then a lull, during which the aforesaid section, 
having said good-night very amicably, took his way home by 
himself to a western suburb, using the means of travelling 
which civilisation has forced upon us like a habit. As he sat 
in that vapour-bath of hurried and discontented humanity, a 
carriage of the underground railway, he, like others, stewed 
discontentedly, while in self-reproachful mood he turned over 
the many excellent and conclusive arguments which, though 
they lay at his fingers” ends, he had forgotten in the just past 
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. discussion. But this frame of mind he was so used to, that it ~ 
didn’t last him long, and after a brief discomfort, caused by 
disgust with himself for having lost his temper (which he 
was also well used to), he found himself musing on the sub- 
ject-matter of discussion, but still discontentedly and unhap- 
pily. “If I could but see a day of it,” he said to himself; “if I 
could but see it!” 

As he formed the words, the train stopped at his station, 
five minutes’ walk from his own house, which stood on the 
banks of the Thames, a little way above an ugly suspension 
bridge. He went out of the station, still discontented and 
unhappy, muttering “If I could but see it! if I couid but 
see it!” but had not gone many steps towards the river before 
(says our friend who tells the story) all that discontent and 
trouble seemed to slip off him. 

It was a beautiful night of early winter, the air just sharp 
enough to be refreshing after the hot room and the stinking 
railway carriage. The wind, which had lately turned a 
point or two north of west, had blown the sky clear of all 
cloud save a light fleck or two which went swiftly down the 
heavens. There was a young moon halfway up the sky, 
and as the home-farer caught sight of it, tangled in the 
branches of a tall old elm, he could scarce bring to his mind 
the shabby London suburb where he was, and he felt as if 
he were in a pleasant country place—pleasanter, indeed, than 
the deep country was as he had known it. 

He came right down to the river-side, and lingered a 
little, looking over the low wall to note the moonlit river, 
near upon high water, go swirling and glittering up to 
Chiswick Eyot;* as for the ugly bridge below, he did not 
notice it or think of it, except when for a moment (says our 
friend) it struck him that he missed the row of lights down- 
stream. Then he turned to his house door and let himself 
in; and even as he shut the door to, disappeared all remem- 
brance of that brilliant logic and foresight which had so 
illuminated the recent discussion; and of the discussion 
itself there remained no trace, save a vague hope, that was 
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now become’ a pleasure, for days of peace and rest, and 
cleanness and smiling goodwill. 

In this mood he tumbled into bed, and fell asleep after 
his wont, in two minutes’ time; but (contrary to his wont) 
woke up again not long after in that curiously wide-awake 
condition which sometimes surprises even good sleepers; a 
condition under which we feel all our wits preternaturally 
sharpened, while all the miserable muddles we have ever 
got into, all the disgraces and losses of our lives, will insist 
on thrusting themselves forward for the consideration of 
those sharpened wits. 

In this state he lay (says our friend) till he had almost 
begun to enjoy it: till the tale of his stupidities amused 
him, and the entanglements before him, which he.saw so 
clearly, began to shape themselves into an amusing story 
for him. 

He heard one o'clock strike, then two and then three; 
after which he fell asleep again. Our friend says that from 
that sleep he awoke once more, and afterwards went 
through such surprising adventures that he thinks that they 
should be told to our comrades and indeed the public in 
general, and therefore proposes to tell them now. But, says 
he, I think it would be better if I told them in the first person, 
-as if it were myself who had gone through them; which, in- 
deed, will be the easier and more natural to me, since I un- 
derstand the feelings and desires of the comrade of whom I 
am telling better than any one else in the world does. 


Chapter II 
A MORNING BATH 


Well, I awoke, and found that I had kicked my bedclothes 
off; and no wonder, for it was hot and the sun shining bright- 
ly. I jumped up and washed and hurried on my clothes, but 
in a hazy and half-awake condition, as if I had slept for a 
long, long while, and could not shake off the weight of slum- 
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ber. In fact, I rather took it for granted that I was at home 


in my own room than saw that it was so. 

When I was dressed, I felt the place so hot that I made 
haste to get out of the room and out of the house; and my 
first feeling was a delicious relief caused by the fresh air 
and pleasant breeze; my second, as I began to gather my 
wits together, mere measureless wonder: for it was winter 
when I went to bed the last night, and now, by witness of 
the river-side trees, it was summer, a beautiful bright 
morning seemingly of early June. However, there was still 
the Thames sparkling under the sun, and near high water, 
as last night I had seen it gleaming under the moon. 

I had by no means shaken off the feeling of oppression, 
and wherever I might have been should scarce have been 
quite conscious of the place; so it was no wonder that I felt 
rather puzzled in despite of the familiar face of the Thames. 
Withal I felt dizzy and queer; and remembering that people 
often got a boat and had a swim in mid-stream, I thought I 
would do no less. It seems very early, quoth I to myself, 
but I daresay I shall find some one at Biffin’s* to take me. 
However, I didn’t get as far as Biffin’s, or even turn to my 
left thitherward, because just then I began to see that there 
was a landing-stage right before me in front of my house: 
in fact, on the place where my next-door neighbour had 
rigged one up, though somehow it didn’t look like that 
either. Down I went on to it, and sure enough among the 
empty boats moored to it lay a man on his sculls in a solid- 
looking tub of a boat clearly meant for bathers. He nodded 
to me, and bade me good-morning as if he expected me, 
so I jumped in without any words, and he paddled away 
quietly as I peeled for my swim.* As we went, I looked down 
on the water, and couldn’t help saying: 

“How clear the water is this morning!” 


“Is it?” said he; “I didn’t notice it. You know the floodtide 


always thickens it a bit.” 


“H'm,” said I, “I have seen it pretty muddy even at half- 
ebb.” 
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He said nothing in answer, but seemed rather astonished; 
and as he now lay just stemming the tide, and I had my 
clothes off, I jumped in without more ado. Of course when 
I had my head above water again I turned towards the tide, 
and my eyes naturally sought for the bridge, and so utterly 
astonished -was I by what I saw, that I forgot to strike out, 
and went spluttering under water again, and when I. came 
up made straight for the boat; for I felt that I must ask some 
questions of my waterman, so bewildering had been the 
half-sight I had seen from the face of the river with the 
water hardly out of my eyes; though by this time I was quit 
of the slumbrous and dizzy feeling, and was wide-awake and 
clear-headed. 

As I got in up the steps which he had lowered, and he 
held out his hand to help me, we went drifting speedily up 
towards Chiswick; but now he caught up the sculls and 
brought her head round again, and said: 

“A short swim, neighbour; but perhaps you find the water 
cold this morning, after your journey. Shall I put you ashore 
at once, or would you like to go down to Putney before 
breakfast?” 

He spoke in a way so unlike what I should have expected 
from a Hammersmith waterman, that I stared at him, as I 
answered, “Please to hold her a little; I want to look about 
me a bit.” 

“All right,” he said; “it’s no less pretty in its way here 
than it is off Barn Elms;* it’s jolly everywhere this time in 
the morning. I’m glad you got up early; it’s barely five 
o'clock yet.” 

If I was astonished with my sight of the river banks, I 
was no less astonished at my waterman, now that I had 
time to look at him and see him with my head and eyes 
clear. 

He was a handsome young fellow, with a peculiarly 
pleasant and friendly look about his eyes,-an expression 
which was quite new to me then, though I soon became 
familiar with it. For the rest, he was dark-haired and berry- 
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brown of skin, well-knit and strong, and obviously used to 
exercising his muscles, but with nothing rough or coarse 
about him, and clean as might be. His dress was not like 
any modern work-a-day clothes I had seen, but would have 
served very well as a costume for a picture of fourteenth- 
century life: it was of dark blue cloth, simple enough, but 
of fine web, and without a stain on it. He had a brown 
leather belt round his waist, and I noticed that its clasp was 
of damascened steel beautifully wrought. In short, he seemed 
to be like some specially manly and refined young gentleman, 
playing waterman for a spree, and I concluded that this was 
the case. 

I felt that I must make some conversation; so I pointed 
to the Surrey bank,* where I noticed some light plank stages 
running down the foreshore, with windlasses at the land- 
ward end of them, and said, “What are they doing with’ 
those things here? If we were on the Tay,* I should have 
said that they were for drawing the salmon-nets; but 
here--—” 

“Well,” said he smiling, “of course that is what they are 
for. Where there are salmon, there are likely to be salmon- 
nets, Tay or Thames; but of course they are not always in 
use; we don’t want salmon every day of the season.” 

I was going to say, “But is this the Thames?” but held 
my peace in my wonder, and turned my bewildered eyes 
eastward to look at the bridge again, and thence to the 
shores of the London river; and surely there was enough to 
astonish me. For though there was a bridge across the 
stream and houses on its banks, how all was changed from 
last night! The soap-works with their smoke-vomiting 
chimneys were gone; the engineer’s works gone; the lead- 
works gone; and no sound of riveting and hammering came 
down the west wind from Thorneycroft’s.* Then the bridge! 
I had perhaps dreamed of such a bridge, but never seen such 
an one out of an illuminated manuscript;* for not even the 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence came anywhere near it. It was of 
stone arches, splendidly solid, and as graceful as they were 
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strong; high enough also to let ordinary river traffic through 
easily. Over the parapet showed quaint and fanciful little 
buildings, which I supposed to be booths or shops, beset 
with painted and gilded vanes and spirelets. The stone was 
a little weathered, but showed no marks of the grimy sootiness 
which I was used to on every London building more than a 
year old. In short, to me a wonder of a bridge.* 

The sculler noted my eager astonished look, and said, as 
if in answer to my thoughts: 

“Yes, it is a pretty bridge, isn’t it? Even the up-stream 
bridges, which are so much smaller, are scarcely daintier, 
and the down-stream ones are scarcely more dignified and 
stately.” 

I found myself saying, almost against my will, “How old 
is it?” 

“O, not very old,” he said; “it was built, or at least opened, 
in 2003. There used to be a rather plain timber bridge before 
then.” 

The date shut my mouth as if a key had’been turned in 
a padlock fixed to my lips; for I saw that something inex- 
plicable had happened, and that if I said much, I should 
be mixed up in a game of cross questions and crooked 
answers. So I tried to look unconcerned, and to glance in 
a matter-of-course way at the banks of the river, though 
this is what I saw up to the bridge and a little beyond; say 
as far as the site of the soap-works. Both shores had a line 
of very pretty houses, low and not large, standing back a 
little way from the river; they were mostly built of red brick 
and roofed with tiles, and looked, above all, comfortable, 
and as if they were, so to say, alive and sympathetic with 
the life of the dwellers in them. There was a continuous 
garden in front of them, going down to the water's edge, in 
which the flowers were now blooming luxuriantly, and send- 
ing delicious waves of summer scent over the eddying stream. 
Behind the houses, I could see great trees rising, mostly 
planes, and looking down the water there were the reaches 
towards Putney almost as if they were a lake with a forest 
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shore, so thick were the big trees; and I said aloud, but as 
if to myself: 

“Well, I'm glad that they have not built over Barn Elms.” 

I blushed for my fatuity as the words slipped out of my 
mouth, and my companion looked at me with a half smile 
which I thought I understood; so to hide my confusion I 
said, “Please take me ashore now: I want to get my break- 
fast.” 

He nodded, and brought her head round with a sharp 
stroke, and in a trice we were at the landing-stage again. 
He jumped out and I followed him; and of course I was not 
surprised to see him wait, as if for the inevitable after-piece 
that follows the doing of a service to a fellow-citizen. So 
I put my hand into my waistcoat-pocket, and said, “How 
much?” though still with the uncomfortable feeling that per- 
haps I was offering money to a gentleman. 

He looked puzzled, and said, “How much? I don’t quite 
understand what you are asking about. Do you mean the 
tide? If so, it is close on the turn now.” 

I blushed, and said, stammering, “Please don’t take it 
amiss if I ask you; I mean no offence: but what ought I to 
pay you? You see I am a stranger, and don’t know your 
customs—or your coins.” 

And therewith I took a handful of money out of my 
pocket, as one does in a foreign country. And by the way, 
I saw that the silver had oxydised, and was like a black- 
leaded stove in colour. 

He still seemed puzzled, but not at all offended; and he 
looked at the coins with some curiosity. I thought, Well 
after all, he is a waterman, and is considering what he may 
venture to take. He seems such a nice fellow that I’m sure 
I don’t grudge him a little over-payment. I wonder, by the 
way, whether I couldn’t hire him as a guide for a day or 
two, since he is so intelligent. 

Therewith my new friend said thoughtfully: 

“I think I know what you mean. You think that I have 
done you a service; so you feel yourself bound to give me 
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something which I am not to give to a neighbour, unless he 
has done something special for me. I have heard of this 
kind of thing: but pardon me for saying, that it seems to us 
a troublesome and roundabout custom; and we don’t know 
how to manage it. And you see this ferrying and giving 
people casts about the water is my business, which I would 
do for anybody; so to take gifts in connection with it would 
look very queer. Besides, if one person gave me something, 
then another might, and another, and so on; and I hope 
you won't think me rude if I say that I shouldn’t know 
where to stow away so many mementos of friendship.” 

And he laughed loud and merrily, as if the idea of being 
paid for his work was a very funny joke. I confess I began 
to be afraid that the man was mad, though he looked sane 
enough; and I was rather glad to think that I was a good 
swimmer, since we were so close to a deep swift stream. 
However, he went on by no means like a madman: 

“As to your coins, they are curious, but not very old; 
they seem to be all of the reign of Victoria; you might give 
them to some scantily-furnished museum. Qurs has enough 
of such coins, besides a fair number of earlier ones, many of 
which are beautiful, whereas these nineteenth century ones 
are so beastly ugly, ain’t they? We have a piece of Edward 
III, with the king in a ship, and little leopards and fleurs- 
de-lys all along the gunwale, so delicately worked. You see,” 
he said, with something of a smirk, “I am fond of working 
in gold and fine metals; this buckle here is an early piece of 
mine.” 

No doubt I looked a little shy of him under the influence 
of that doubt as to his sanity. So he broke off short, and 
said in a kind voice: 

“But I see that I am boring you, and I ask your pardon. ° 
For, not to mince matters, I can tell that you are a stranger, 
and must come from a place very unlike England. But also 
it is clear that it won’t do to overdose you with information 
about this place, and that you had best suck it in little by 
little. Further, I should take it as very kind in you if you 
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would allow me to be the showman of our new world to 
you, since you have stumbled on me first. Though indeed 
it will be a mere kindness on your part, for almost anybody 
would make as good a guide, and many much better.” 

There certainly seemed no flavour in him of Colney 
Hatch,* and besides I thought I could easily shake him off 
if it turned out that he really was mad; so I said: 

“It is a very kind offer, but it is difficult for me to accept 
it, unless-—” I was going to say, Unless you will let me 
pay you properly; but fearing to stir up Colney Hatch 
again, I changed the sentence into, “I fear I shall be taking 
you away from your work-or your amusement.” 

“O," he said, “don’t trouble about that, because it will 
give me an opportunity of doing a good turn to a friend of 
mine, who wants to take my work here. He is a weaver 
from Yorkshire, who has rather overdone himself between 
his weaving and his mathematics, both indoor work, you 
see; and being a great friend of mine, he naturally came to 
me to get him some outdoor work. If you think you can 
put up with me, pray take me as your guide.” 

He added presently: “It is true that I have promised to 
go up-stream to some special friends of mine, for thé hay- 
harvest; but they won't be ready for us for more than a 
week: and besides, you might go with me, you know, and 
see some very nice people, besides making notes of our ways 
in Oxfordshire. You could hardly do better if you want to 
see the country.” 

I felt myself obliged to thank him, whatever might come 
of it; and he added eagerly: 

“Well, then, that’s settled. I will give my friend a call; 
he is living in the Guest House like you, and if he isn’t up 
yet, he ought to be this fine summer morning.” 

Therewith he took a little silver bugle-horn from his 
girdle and blew two or three sharp but agreeable notes on 
it; and presently from the house which stood on the site of 
my old dwelling (of which more hereafter) another young 
man came sauntering towards us. He was not so well- 
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looking or so strongly made as my sculler friend, being 
sandy-haired, rather pale, and not stout-built; but his face 
was not wanting in that happy and friendly expression 
which I had noticed in his friend. As he came up smiling 
towards us, I saw with pleasure that I must give up the 
Colney Hatch theory as to the waterman, for no two mad- 
men ever behaved as they did before a sane man. His 
dress also was of the same cut as the first man’s, though 
somewhat gayer, the surcoat being light green with a golden 
spray embroidered on the breast, and his belt being of fili- 
gree silver-work. 

He gave me good-day very civilly, and greeting his friend 
joyously, said: 

“Well, Dick, what is it this morning? Am I to have my 
work, or rather your work? I dreamed last night that we 
were off up the river fishing.” 

“All right, Bob,” said my sculler; “you will drop into my 
place, and if you find it too much, there is George Bright- 
ling on the look-out for a stroke of work, and he lives close 
handy to you. But see, here is a stranger who is willing to 
amuse me to-day by taking me as his guide about our 
countryside, and you may imagine I don’t want to lose the 
opportunity; so you had better take to the boat at once. 
But in any case I shouldn’t have kept you out of it for long, 
since I am due in the hayfields in a few days.” 

The newcomer rubbed his hands with glee, but turning 
to me, said in a friendly voice: 

“Neighbour, both you and friend Dick are lucky, and will 
have a good time to-day, as indeed I shall too. But you 
had better both come in with me at once and get something 
to eat, lest you should forget your dinner in your amusement. 
I suppose you came into the Guest House after I had gone 
to bed last night?” 

I nodded, not caring to enter into a long explanation 
which would have led to nothing, and which in truth by 
this time I should have begun to doubt myself. And we all 
three turned toward the door of the Guest House. 
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Chapter III 


THE GUEST HOUSE 
AND BREAKFAST THEREIN 


I lingered a little behind the others to have a stare at this 
house, which, as I have told you, stood on the site of my 
old dwelling. 

It was a longish building with its gable ends turned away 
from the road, and long traceried windows coming rather 
low down set in the wall that faced us. It was very hand- 
somely built of red brick with a lead roof; and high up 
above the windows there ran a frieze of figure subjects in 
baked clay, very well executed, and designed with a force 
and directness which I had never noticed in modern work 
before. The subjects I recognised at once, and indeed was 
very particularly familiar with them. 

However, all this I took in in a minute; for we were 
presently within doors, and standing in a hall with a floor 
of marble mosaic and an open timber roof. There were no 
windows on the side opposite to the river, but arches below 
leading into chambers, one of which showed a glimpse of a 
garden beyond, and above them a long space of wall gaily 
painted (in fresco, I thought) with similar subjects to those 
of the frieze outside; everything about the place was hand- 
some and generously solid as to material; and though it was 
not very large (somewhat smaller than Crosby Hall* per- 
haps), one felt in it that exhilarating sense of space and 
freedom which satisfactory architecture always gives to an 
unanxious man who is in the habit of using his eyes. 

In this pleasant place, which of course I knew to be the 
hall of the Guest House, three young women were flitting 
to and fro. As they were the first of the sex I had seen on 
this eventful morning, I naturally looked at them very at- 
tentively, and found them at least as good as the gardens, the 
architecture, and the male men. As to their dress, which of 
course I took note of, I should say that they were decently 
veiled with drapery, and not bundled up with millinery; 
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arm-chairs, as most women of our time are. In short, their 
dress was somewhat between that of the ancient classical 
costume and the simpler forms of the fourteenth-century 
garments, though it was clearly not an imitation of either: 
the materials were light and gay to suit the season. As to 
the women themselves, it was pleasant indeed to see them, 
they were so kind and happy-looking in expression of face, 
so shapely and well-knit of body, and thoroughly healthy- 
looking and strong. All were at least comely, and one of 
them very handsome and regular of feature. They came up 
to us at once merrily and without the least affectation of 
shyness, and all three shook hands with me as if I were a 
friend newly come back from a long journey: though I could 
not help noticing that they looked askance at my garments; 
for I had on my clothes of last night, and at the best was 
never a dressy person. 

A word or two from Robert the weaver, and they bustled 
about on our behoof, and presently came and took us by the 
hands and led us to a table in the pleasantest corner of the 
hall, where our breakfast was spread for us; and, as we sat 
down, one of them hurried out by the chambers aforesaid, 
and came back again in a little while with a great bunch of 
roses, very different in size and quality to what Hammer- 
smith had been wont to grow, but very like the produce of 
an old country garden. She hurried back thence into the 
buttery, and came back once more with a delicately made 
glass, into which she put the flowers and set them down in 
the midst of our table. One of the others, who had run off 
also, then came back with a big cabbage- -leaf filled with 
strawberries, some of them barely ripe, and said as she set 
them on the table, “There, now; I thought of that before 
I got up this morning; but looking at the stranger here 
getting into your boat, Dick, put it out of my head; so that 
I was not before all the blackbirds: however, there are a few 
about as good as you will get them anywhere in Hammer- 
smith this morning.” 
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that they were clothed like women, not upholstered like q 


Robert patted her on the head in a friendly manner; and . 
we fell to on our breakfast, which was simple enough, but | 
most delicately cooked, and set on the table with much 
daintiness. The bread was particularly good, and was of 
several different kinds, from the big, rather close, dark- 
coloured, sweet-tasting farmhouse loaf, which was most to 
my liking, to the thin pipe-stems of wheaten crust, such as 
I have eaten in Turin. 

As I was putting the first mouthfuls into my mouth, my 
eye caught a carved and gilded inscription on the panelling, 
behind what we should have called the High Table* in an 
Oxford college hall, and a familiar name in it forced me to 
read it through. Thus it ran: 


“Guests and neighbours, on the site of this Guest-hall 
once stood the lecture-room of the Hammersmith So- 
cialists.* 


Drink a glass to the memory! May 1962.” 


It is difficult to tell you how I felt as I read these words, 
and I suppose my face showed how much I was moved, for 
both my friends looked curiously at me, and there was 
silence between us for a little while. 

Presently the weaver, who was scarcely so well mannered 
a man as the ferryman, said to me rather awkwardly: 

“Guest, we don’t know what to call you: is there any 
indiscretion in asking you your name?” 

“Well,” said I, “I have some doubts about it myself; so 
suppose you call me Guest, which is a family name, you 
know, and add William to it if you please.” 

Dick nodded kindly to me; but a shade of anxiousness 
passed over the weaver’s face, and he said: 

“I hope you don’t mind my asking, but would you tell me 
where you come from? I am curious about such things for 
good reasons, literary reasons.” 

Dick was clearly kicking him underneath the table; but 
he was not much abashed, and awaited my answer some- 
what eagerly. As for me, I was just going to blurt out 
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“Hammersmith,” when I bethought me what an entangle- 
ment of cross purposes that would lead us into; so I took 
time to invent a lie with circumstance, guarded by a little 
truth, and said: e 

“You see, I have been such a long time away from 
Europe that things seem strange to me now; but I was born 
and bred on the edge of Epping Forest; Walthamstow and 
Woodford,* to wit.” : 

“A pretty place too,” broke in Dick; “a very jolly place, 
now that the trees have had time to grow again since the 
great clearing of houses in 1955,” 

Quoth the irrepressible weaver: “Dear neighbour, since 
you knew the Forest some time ago, could you tell me what 
truth there is in the rumour that in the nineteenth century the 
trees were all pollards?” 

This was catching me on my archeological natural-history 
side, and I fell into the trap without any thought of where 
and when I was; so I began on it, while one of the girls, the 
handsome one, who had been scattering little twigs of laven- 
der and other sweet-smelling herbs about the floor, came 
near to listen, and stood behind me with her hand on my 
shoulder, in which she held some of the plant that I used 
to call balm; its strong sweet smell brought back to my 
mind my very early days in the kitchen-garden at Woodford, 
and the large blue plums which grew on the wall beyond the 
sweet-herb patch,-a connection of memories which all boys 
will see at once. 

I started off: “When I was a boy, and for long after, ex- 
cept for a piece about Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, and for 
the part about High Beech, the Forest was almost wholly 
made up of pollard hornbeams mixed with holly thickets. 
But when the Corporation of London* took it over about 
twenty-five years ago, the topping and lopping, which was 
a part of the old commoners’ rights, came to an end, and 
the trees were let to grow. But I have not seen the place 
now for many years, except once, when we Leaguers* went 
a-pleasuring to High Beech. I was very much shocked then 
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to see how it was built-over and altered; and the other day = 
we heard that the philistines were going to landscape-garden | 
it. But what you were saying about the building being 
stopped and the trees growing is only too good news;- 
only you know-—” : 

At that point I suddenly remembered Dick's date, and 
stopped short rather confused. The eager weaver didn’t 
notice my confusion, but said hastily, as if he were almost 
aware of his breach of good manners, “But, I say, how old 
are you?” 

Dick and the pretty girl both burst out laughing, as if 
Robert’s conduct were excusable on the grounds of eccen- 
tricity; and Dick said amidst his laughter: 

“Hold hard,* Bob; this questioning of guests won't do. 
Why, much learning is spoiling you. You remind me of the ~ 
radical cobblers in the silly old novels, who, according to 
the authors, were prepared to trample down all good 
manners in the pursuit of utilitarian knowledge.* The fact 
is, I begin to think that you have so muddled your head 
with mathematics, and with grubbing into those idiotic old 
books about political economy (he he!), that you scarcely 
know how to behave. Really, it is about time for you to 
take to some open-air work, so that you may clear away the 
cobwebs from your brain.” 

The weaver only laughed good-humouredly; and the girl 
went up to him and patted his cheek and said laughingly 
“Poor fellow! he was born so.” 

As for me, I was a little puzzled, but I laughed also, partly 
for company’s sake, and partly with pleasure at their unan- 
xious happiness and good temper; and before Robert could 
make the excuse to me which he was getting ready, I said: 

“But, neighbours” (I had caught up that word), “I don’t 
in the least mind answering questions, when I can do so: 
ask me as many as you please; it’s fun for me. I will tell you 
all about Epping Forest when f was a boy, if you please; and 
as to my age, I’m not a fine lady, you know, so why shouldn’t 
I tell you? I’m hard on fifty-six.” 
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In spite of the recent lecture on good manners, the weaver 
could not help giving a long “whew” of astonishment, and 
the others were so amused by his naiveté that the merriment 
flitted all over their faces, though for courtesy’s sake they 
forbore actual laughter; while I looked from one to the 
other in a puzzled manner, and at last said: 

“Tell me, please, what is amiss: you know I want to learn 
from you. And please laugh; only tell me.” 

Well, they did laugh, and I joined them again, for the 
above-stated reasons. But at last the pretty woman said 
coaxingly: 

“Well, well, he is rude, poor fellow! but you see I may as 
well tell you what he is thinking about: he means that you 
look rather old for your age. But surely there need be no 
wonder in that, since you have been travelling; and clearly 
from all you have been saying, in unsocial countries.* It 
has often been said, and no doubt truly, that one ages very 
quickly if one lives amongst unhappy people. Also they say 
that southern England is a good place for keeping good 
looks.” She blushed and said: “How old am I, do you think?” 

“Well,” quoth I, “I have always been told that a woman 
is as old as she looks, so without offence or flattery, I should 
_ say that you were twenty.” 

She laughed merrily, and said, “I am well served out for 
fishing for compliments, since I have to tell you the truth, to 
wit, that I am forty-two.” 

I stared at her, and drew musical laughter from her 
again; but I might well stare, for there was not a careful 
line on her face,* her skin was as smooth as ivory, her cheeks 
full and round, her lips as red as the roses she had brought 
in; her beautiful arms, which she had bared for her work, 
firm and well-knit from shoulder to wrist. She blushed a 
little under my gaze, though it was clear that she had taken 
me for a man of eighty; so to pass it off I said: 

“Well, you see, the old saw is proved right again, and 
I ought not to have let you tempt me into asking you a rude 
question.” 
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She laughed again, and said: “Well, lads, old and young, 
I must get to my work now. We shall be rather busy here 
presently; and I want to clear it off soon, for I began to read 
a pretty old book yesterday, and I want to get on with it this 
morning: so good-bye for the present.” 

She waved a hand to us, and stepped lightly down the 
hall, taking (as Scott* says) at least part of the sun from our | 
table as she went. 

When she was gone, Dick said, “Now, guest, won’t you 
ask a question or two of our friend here? It is only fair that 
you should have your turn.” ' 

“I shall be very glad to answer them,” said the weaver. 

“If I ask you any questions, sir,” said I, “they will not 
be very severe; but since I hear that you are a weaver, I 
should like to ask you something about that craft, as I am— 
or was-interested in it.” . 

“O,” said he, “I shall not be of much use to you there, 
I'm afraid. I only do the most mechanical kind of weaving, 
and am in fact but a poor craftsman, unlike Dick here. 
Then besides the weaving, I do a little with machine 
printing and composing, though I am little use at the finer 
kinds of printing; and moreover machine printing is begin- 
ning to die out, along with the waning of the plague of book- 
making, so I have had to turn to other things that I have a 
taste for, and have taken to mathematics; and also I am 
writing a sort of antiquarian book about the peaceable and 
private history, so to say, of the end of the nineteenth 
eentury,-more for the sake of giving a picture of the 
country before the fighting began than for anything else. 
That was why I asked you those questions about Epping 
Forest. You have rather puzzled me, I confess, though your 
information was so interesting, But later on, I hope, we 
may have some more talk together, when our friend Dick 
isn’t here. I know he thinks me rather a grinder, and 
despises me for not being very deft with my hands: that’s the 
way nowadays. From what I have read of the nineteenth- 
century literature (and I have read a good deal), it is clear 
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to me that this is a kind of revenge for the stupidity of that 
day, which despised everybody who could use his hands. 
But, Dick, old fellow, Ne quid nimis\* Don’t overdo it!” 

“Come now,” said Dick, “am I likely to? Am I not the 
most tolerant man in the world? Am I not quite contented so 
long as you don’t make me learn mathematics, or go into 
your new science of esthetics, and let me do a little practical 
esthetics with my gold and steel, and the blowpipe and the | 
nice little hammer? But, hillo!* here comes another questioner 
for you, my poor guest. I say, Bob, you must help me to 
defend him now.” 

“Here, Boffin,"* he cried out, after a pause; “here we 
are, if you must have it!’ 

I looked over my shoulder, and saw something flash and 
gleam in the sunlight that lay across the hall; so I turned 
round, and at my ease saw a splendid figure slowly - 
sauntering over the pavement; a man whose surcoat. was em- 
broidered most copiously as well as elegantly, so that the 
sun flashed back from him as if he had been clad in golden 
armour. The man himself was tall, dark-haired, and exceed- 
ingly handsome, and thoygh his face was no less kindly in 
expression than that of the others, he moved with that some- 
what haughty mien which great beauty is apt to give to both 
men and women. He came and sat down at our table with a 
smiling face, stretching out his long legs and hanging his 
arm over the chair in the slowly graceful way which tall and 
well-built people may use without affectation. He was a man 
in the prime of life, but looked as happy as a child who has 
just got a new toy. He bowed gracefully to me and said: 

“I see clearly that you are the guest, of whom Annie has 
just told me, who have come from some distant country 
that does not know of us, or our ways of life. So' I daresay 
you would not mind answering me a few questions; for you 
see-—” ; 

Here Dick broke in: “No, please, Boffin! let it alone for 
the present. Of course you want the guest to be happy and 
comfortable; and how can that be if he has to trouble him- 
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self with answering all sorts of questions while he is still 
confused with the new customs and people about him? No, 
no: I am going to take him where he can ask questions him- 
self, and have them answered; that is, to my great-grand- 
father in Bloomsbury: and I am sure you can’t have anything 
to say against that. So instead of bothering, you had much 
better go out to James Allen’s and get a carriage for me, as 
I shall drive him up myself; and please tell Jim to let me 
have the old grey, for I can drive a wherry much better than 
a carriage. Jump up, old fellow, and don’t be disappointed; 
our guest will keep himself for you and your stories.” 

I stared at Dick; for I wondered at his speaking to such 
a dignified-looking personage so familiarly, not to say curtly; 
for I thought that this Mr. Boffin, in spite of his well-known 
name out of Dickens, must be at the least a senator of these 
strange people. However, he got up and said, “All right, 
old oar-wearer, whatever you like; this is not one of my 
busy days; and though” (with a condescending bow to me) 
“my pleasure of a talk with this learned guest is put off, I 
admit that he ought to see your worthy kinsman as soon 
as possible. Besides, perhaps he will be the better able to 
answer my questions after his own have been answered.” 

And therewith he turned and swung himself out of the 
hall. 

When he was well gone, I said: “Is it wrong to ask what 
Mr. Boffin is? whose name, by the way, reminds me of many 
pleasant hours passed in reading Dickens.” 

Dick laughed. “Yes, yes,” said he, “as it does us, I see 
you take the allusion. Of course his real name is not Boffin, 
but Henry Johnson; we only call him Boffin as a joke, partly 
because he is a dustman, and partly because he will dress 
so showily, and get as much gold on him as a baron of the 
Middle Ages. As why should he not if he likes? only we are 
his special friends, you know, so of course we jest with him.” 

I held my tongue for some time after that; but Dick went 
on: 

“He is a capital fellow, and you can’t help liking him; 
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but he has a weakness: he will spend his time in writing 
reactionary novels, and is very proud of getting the local 
colour right, as he calls it; and as he thinks you come froin 
some forgotten corner of the earth, where people are un- 
happy, and consequently interesting to a story-teller, he 
thinks he might get some information out of you. O, he will 
be quite straightforward with you, for that matter. Only for 
your own comfort beware of him!” 

“Well, Dick,” said the weaver, doggedly, “I think his nov- 
els are very good.” 

“Of course you do,” said Dick; “birds of a feather flock 
together; mathematics and antiquarian novels stand on much 
the same footing. But here he comes again.” __ 

And in effect the Golden Dustman hailed us from the hall- 
door; so we all got up and went into the porch, before which, 
with a strong grey horse in the shafts, stood a carriage ready 
for us which I could not help noticing. It was light and 
handy, but had none of that sickening vulgarity which I 
had known as inseparable from the carriages of our time, 
especially the “elegant” ones, but was as graceful and pleas- 
ant in line as a Wessex waggon. We got in, Dick and I. The 
girls, who had come into the porch to see us off, waved 
their hands to us; the weaver nodded kindly; the dustman 
bowed as gracefully as a troubadour; Dick shook the reins, 
and we were off. 





Chapter IV 
A MARKET BY THE WAY 


We turned away from the river at once, and were soon 
in the main road that runs through Hammersmith. But I 
should have had no guess as to where I was, if I had not 
started from the waterside; for King Street was gone, and 
the highway ran through wide sunny meadows and garden- 
like tillage. The Creek, which we crossed at once, had been 
rescued from its culvert, and as we went over its pretty 
bridge we saw its waters, yet swollen by the tide, covered 
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with gay boats of different sizes. There were houses about, — 
some on the road, some amongst the fields with pleasant 
lanes leading down to them, and each surrounded by a teem- 
ing garden. They were all pretty in design, and as solid 
as might be, but countrified in appearance, like yeomen’s 
dwellings; some of them of red brick like those by the 
‘river, but more of timber and plaster, which were by the 
necessity of their construction so like medizval houses of 
the same materials that I fairly felt as if I were alive in the 
fourteenth century; a sensation helped out by the costume 
of the people that we met or passed, in whose dress there 
was nothing “modern.” Almost everybody was gaily dressed, 
but especially the women, who were so well-looking, or 
even so handsome, that I could scarcely refrain my tongue 
from calling my companion’s attention to the fact. Some 
faces I saw that were thoughtful, and in these I noticed 
great nobility of expression, but none that had a glimmer 
of unhappiness, and the greater part (we came upon a good 
many people) were frankly and openly joyous. 

I thought I knew the Broadway by the lie of the roads 
that still met there. On the north side of the road was a range 
of buildings and courts, low, but very handsomely built and 
ornamented, and in that way forming a great contrast to the 
unpretentiousness of the houses round about; while above 
this lower building rose the steep lead-covered roof and the 
buttresses and higher part of the wall of a great hall, of a 
splendid and exuberant style of architecture, of which one 
can say little more than that it seemed to me to embrace the 
best qualities of the Gothic of northern Europe with those 
of the Saracenic and Byzantine, though there was no copying 
of any one of these styles. On the other, the south side, of the 
road was an octagonal building with a high roof, not unlike 
the Baptistry at Florence in outline, except that it was sur- 
rounded by a lean-to that clearly made an arcade or cloisters 
to it: it also was most delicately ornamented. 

This whole mass of architecture which we had come upon 
so suddenly from amidst the pleasant fields was not only 
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exquisitely beautiful in itself, but it bore upon it the expres- 
sion of such generosity and abundance of life that I was 
exhilarated to a pitch that I had never yet reached. I fairly 
chuckled for pleasure. My friend seemed to understand it, 
and. sat looking on me with a pleased and affectionate in- 
terest. We had pulled up amongst a crowd of carts, wherein 
sat handsome healthy-looking people, men, women, and 
children very gaily dressed, and which were clearly market 
carts, as they were full of very tempting-looking country pro- ~ 
duce. 

I said, “I need not ask if this is a market, for I see clearly 
that it is; but what market is it that it is so splendid? And 
what is the glorious hall there, and what is the building on 
the south side?” 

“O,” said he, “it is just our Hammersmith market; and I 
am glad you like it so much, for we are really proud of it. 
Of course the hall inside is our winter Mote-House,* for in 
summer we mostly meet in the fields down by the river op- 
posite Barn Elms. The building on our right hand is our 
theatre: I hope you like it.” 

“I should be a fool if I didn’t,” said I. 

He blushed a little as he said: “I am glad of that, too, be- 
cause I had a hand in it; I made the great doors, which are 
of damascened bronze. We will look at them later in the day, 
perhaps: but we ought to be getting on now. As to the mar- 
ket, this is not one of our busy days; so we shall do better 
with it another time, because you will see more people.” 

I thanked him, and said: “Are these the regular country 
people? What very pretty girls there are amongst them.” 

As I spoke, my eye caught the face of a beautiful woman, 
tall, dark-haired, and white-skinned, dressed in a pretty 
light-green dress in honour of the season and the hot day, 
who smiled kindly on me, and more kindly still, I thought, 
on Dick; so I stopped a minute, but presently went on: 

“I ask because I do not see any of the country-looking 
people I should have expected to see at'a market-I mean 
selling things there.” 
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“I don’t understand,” said he,,”what kind of people you 
would expect to see; nor quite what you mean by ‘country’ 
people. These are the neighbours, and that like they run 
in the Thames valley.* There are parts of these islands which 
are rougher and rainier than we are here, and there people 
are rougher in their dress; and they themselves are tougher 
and more hard-bitten than we are to look at. But some 
people like their looks better than ours; they say they have 
more character in them-that’s the word. Well, it’s a matter 
of taste.-Anyhow, the cross between us and them generally 
turns out well,” added he, thoughtfully. 

I heard him, though my eyes were turned away from him, 
for that pretty girl was just disappearing through the gate 
with her big basket of early peas, and I felt that disappointed 
kind of feeling which overtakes one when one has seen an 
interesting or lovely face in the streets which one is never 
likely to see again; and I was silent a little. At last I said: 
“What I mean is, that I haven’t seen any poor people about 
—not one.” 

He knit his brows, looked puzzled, and said: “No, natur- 
ally; if anybody is poorly, he is likely to be within doors, or 
at best crawling about the garden: but I don’t know of any 
one sick at present. Why should you expect to see poorly 
people on the road?” 

“No, no,” I said; “I don’t mean sick people. I mean poor 
people, you know; rough people.” 

“No,” said he, smiling merrily, “I really do not know. The 
fact is, you must come along quick to my great-grandfather, 
who will understand you better than I do. Come on, Grey- 
locks!” Therewith he shook the reins, and we jogged along 
merrily eastward, 


Chapter V 
CHILDREN ON THE ROAD 


Past the Broadway there were fewer houses on either side. 
We presently crossed a pretty little brook that ran across a 
piece of land dotted over with trees, and awhile after came 
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to another market and town-hall, as we should call it. 
Although there was nothing familiar to me in its surround- 
ings, I knew pretty well where we were, and was not sur- 
prised when my guide said briefly, “Kensington Market.” 

Just after this we came into a short street of houses; or 
rather, one long house on either side of the way, built of 
timber and plaster, and with a pretty arcade over the foot- 
way before it. 

Quoth Dick: “This is Kensington* proper. People are apt 
to gather here rather thick, for they like the romance of the 
wood; and naturalists haunt it, too; for it is a wild spot 
even here, what there is of it; for it does not go far to the 
south: it goes from here northward and west right over Pad- 
dington and a little way down Notting Hill: thence it runs 
north-east to Primrose Hill, and so on; rather a narrow strip 
of it gets through Kingsland to Stoke-Newington and Clap- 
ton, where it spreads out along the heights above the Lea 
marshes; on the other side of which, as you know, is Epping 
Forest holding out a hand to it. This part we are just coming 
to is called Kensington Gardens; though why ‘gardens’ I 
don’t know.” 

I rather longed to say, “Well, I know’; but there were so 
many things about me which I did not know, in spite of his 
assumptions, that I thought it better to hold my tongue. 

The road plunged at once into a beautiful wood spreading 
out on either side, but obviously much further on the north 
side, where even the oaks and sweet chestnuts were of a good 
growth; while the quicker-growing trees (amongst which I 
thought the planes and sycamores too numerous) were very 
big and fine-grown. 

It was exceedingly pleasant in the dappled shadow, for 
the day was growing as hot as need be, and the coolness 
and shade soothed my excited mind into a condition of 
dreamy pleasure, so that I felt as if I should like to go on for 
ever through that balmy freshness. My companion seemed 
to share in my feelings, and let the horse go slower and 
slower as he sat inhaling the green forest scents, chief 
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amongst which was the smell of the trodden bracken near 
the way-side. 

Romantic as this Kensington wood was, however, it was 
not lonely. We came on many groups both coming and 
going, or wandering in the edges of the wood. Amongst 
these were many children from six or eight years old up to 
sixteen or seventeen. They seemed to me to be especially 
fine specimens of their race, and were clearly enjoying them- 
selves to the utmost; some of them were hanging about little 
tents pitched on the greensward, and by some of these fires 
were burning, with pots hanging over them gipsy fashion. 
Dick explained to me that there were scattered houses in 
the forest, and indeed we caught a glimpse of one or two. 
He said they were mostly quite small, such as used to be 
called cottages when there were slaves in the land, but they 
were pleasant enough and fitting for the wood. 

“They must be pretty well stocked with children,” said I, 
‘pointing to the many youngsters about the way. 

“O,” said he, “these children do not all come from the 
near houses, the woodland houses, but from the countryside 
generally. They often make up parties, and come to play in 
the woods for weeks together in summer-time, living in 
tents, as you see. We rather encourage them to it; they 
learn to do things for themselves, and get to notice the wild 
creatures; and, you see, the less they stew inside houses the 
better for them. Indeed, I must tell you that many grown 
people will go to live in the forests through the summer; 
though they for the most part go to the bigger ones, like 
Windsor,* or the Forest of Dean,* or the northern wastes. 
Apart from the other pleasures of it, it gives them a little 
rough work, which I am sorry to say is getting somewhat 
scarce for these last fifty years.” 

He broke off, and then said, “I tell you all this, because I 
see that if I talk I must be answering questions, which you 
are thinking, even if you are not speaking them out; but my 
kinsman will tell you more about it.” 

I saw that I was likely to get out of my depth again, and 
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so merely for the sake of tiding over an awkwardness and to 
say something, I said: 

“Well, the youngsters here will be all the fresher for 
school when the summer gets over and they have to go back 
again.” 

“School?” he said; “yes, what do you mean by that word? 
I don’t see how it can have anything to do with children. 
We talk, indeed, of a school of herring, and a school of 
painting, and in the former sense we might talk of a school 
of children—but otherwise,” said he, laughing, “I must own 
myself beaten.” 

Hang it! thought I, I can’t open my mouth without dig- 
ging up some new complexity. I wouldn’t try to set my 
friend right in his etymology; and I thought I had best say 
nothing about the boy-farms which I had been used to call . 
schools, as I saw pretty clearly that they had disappeared; 
and so I said after a little fumbling, “I was using the word in 
the sense of a system of education.” 

“Education?” said he, meditatively, “I know enough Latin 
to know that the word must come from educere, to lead 
out; and I have heard it used; but I have never met any- 
body who could give me a clear explanation of what it 
means.” 

You may imagine how my new friends fell in my esteem 
when I heard this frank avowal; and I said, rather contemptu- 
ously, “Well, education means a system of teaching young 
people.” 

“Why not old people also?” said he with a twinkle in his 
eye. “But,” he went on, “I can assure you our children learn, 
whether they go through a ‘system of teaching’ or not. Why, 
you will not find one of these children about here, boy or 
girl, who cannot swim, and every one of them has been used 
to tumbling about the little forest ponies—there’s one of them 
now! They all of them know how to cook; the bigger lads 
can mow; many can thatch and do odd jobs at carpventering; 
or they know how to keep shop. I can tell you they know 
plenty of things.” 
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“Yes, but their mental education, the teaching of their 
minds,” said I, kindly translating my phrase. 

“Guest,” said he, “perhaps you have not learned to do 
these things I have been speaking about; and if that’s the 
case, don’t you run away with the idea that it doesn’t take 
some skill to do them, and doesn’t give plenty of work for 
one’s mind: you would change your opinion if you saw a 
Dorsetshire lad thatching, for instance. But, however, I un- 
derstand you to be speaking of book-learning; and as to 
that, it is a simple affair. Most children, seeing books lying 
about, manage to read by the time they are four years old; 
though I am told it has not always been so. As to writing, 
we do not encourage them to scrawl too early (though scrawl 
a little they will), because it gets them into a habit of ugly 
writing; and what's the use of a lot of ugly writing being 
done, when rough printing can be done so easily. You un- 
derstand that handsome writing we like, and many people 
will write their books out when they make them, or get them 
written; I mean books of which only a few copies are needed 
-poems, and such like, you know. However, I am wandering 
from my lambs;* but you must excuse me, for I am interested 
in this matter of writing, being myself a fair writer.” 

“Well,” said I, “about the children; when they know how 
to read and write, don’t they learn something else—languages, 
for instance?” 

“Of course,” he said; “sometimes even before they can read, 
they can talk French, which is the nearest language talked 
on the other side of the water; and they soon get to know 
German also, which is talked by a huge number of communes 
and colleges on the mainland. These are the principal lan- 
guages we speak in these islands, along with English or 
Welsh, or Irish, which is another form of Welsh; and chil- 
dren pick them up very quickly, because their elders all 
know them; and besides our guests from oversea often bring 
their children with them, and the little ones get together, 
and rub their speech into one another.” 

“And the older languages?” said I. 
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“O yes,” said he, “they mostly learn Latin and Greek along 
with the modern ones, when they do anything more than 
merely pick up the latter.” : 

“And history?” said I; “how do you teach history?” 

“Well,” said he, “when a person can read, of course he 
reads what he likes to; and he can easily get some one to tell 
him what are the best books to read on such or such a sub- 
ject, or to explain what he doesn’t understand in the books 
when he is reading them.” 

“Well,” said I, “what else do they learn? I suppose they 
don’t all learn history?” 

“No, no,” said he; “some don’t care about it; in fact, I don’t 
think many do. I have heard my great-grandfather say that 
it is mostly in periods of turmoil and strife and confusion 
that people care much about history; and you know,” said 
my friend, with an amiable smile, “we are not like that 
now. No; many people study facts about the make of things 
and the matters of cause .and effect, so that knowledge in- 
creases on us, if that be good; and some, as you heard about 
friend Bob yonder, will spend time over mathematics. ‘Tis 
no use forcing people’s tastes.” 

Said I: “But you don’t mean that children learn all these 
things?” 

Said he: “That depends on what you mean by children; 
and also you must remember how much they differ. As a rule, 
they don’t do much reading, except for a few storybooks, 
till they are about fifteen years old; we don’t encourage 
early bookishness, though you will find some children who 
will take to books very early; which perhaps is not good for 
them; but it’s no use thwarting them; and very often it 
doesn’t last long with them, and they find their level before 
they are twenty years old. You see, children are mostly 
given to imitating their elders, and when they see most peo- 
ple about them engaged in genuinely amusing work, like 
house-building and street-paving, and gardening, and the 
like, that is what they want to be doing; so I don’t think 
we need fear having too many book-learned men.” 
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What could I say? I sat and held my peace, for fear of 
fresh entanglements. Besides, I was using my eyes with all 
my might, wondering as the old horse jogged on, when I 
should come into London proper, and what it would be like 
now. 

But my companion couldn’t let his subject quite drop, and 
went on meditatively: 

“After all, I don’t know that it does them much harm, even 
if they do grow up book-students. Such people as that, ‘tis 
a great pleasure seeing them so happy over work which is 
not much sought for. And besides, these students are gener- 
ally such pleasant people; so kind and sweet-tempered; so 
humble, and at the same time so anxious to teach everybody 
all that they know. Really, I like those that I have met pro- 
digiously.” 

This seemed to me such very queer talk that I was on the 
point of asking him another question; when just as we came 
.to the top of a rising ground, down a long glade of the wood 
on my right I caught sight of a stately building whose qut- 
line was familiar to me, and I cried out, “Westminster Ab- 
bey!"* , 

“Yes,” said Dick, “Westminster Abbey-what there is left 
of it.” , 

“Why, what have you done with it?” quoth I in terror. 

“What have we done with it?” said he; “nothing much, 
save clean it. But you know the whole outside was spoiled — 
centuries ago: as to the inside, that remains in its beauty 
after the great clearance, which took place over a hundred 
years ago, of the beastly monuments to fools and knaves,* 
which once blocked it up, as great-grandfather says.” 

We went on a little further, and I looked to the right again, » 
and said, in rather a doubtful tone of voice, “Why, there are 
the Houses of Parliament! Do you still use them?” 

He burst out laughing, and was some time before he 
could control himself; then he clapped me on the back and 
said: 
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“I take you,* neighbour; you may well wonder at our keep- 
ing them standing, and I know something about that, and 
my old kinsman has given me books to read about the strange 
game that they played there. Use them! Well, yes, they 
are used for a sort of subsidiary market, and a storage place 
for manure, and they are handy for that, being on the water- 
side. I believe it was intended to pull them down quite at 
the beginning of our days; but there was, I am told, a queer 
antiquarian society, which had done some service in past 
times, and which straightway set up its pipe against their 
destruction, as it has done with many other buildings, which 
most people looked upon as worthless, and public nui- 
sances; and it was so energetic, and had such good reasons 
to give, that it generally gained its point; and I must say 
that when all is said I am glad of it: because you know at 
the worst these silly old buildings serve as a kind of foil 
to the beautiful ones which we build now. You will see sev- 
eral others in these parts; the place my great-grandfather 
lives in, for instance, and a big building called St. Paul’s.* 
And you see, in this matter we need not grudge a few poorish 
buildings standing, because we can always build elsewhere; 
nor need we be anxious as to the breeding of pleasant work 
in such matters, for there is always room for more and more 
work in a new building, even without making it pretentious. 
For instance, elbow-room within doors is to me so delightful 
that if I were driven to it I would almost sacrifice out-door 
space to it. Then, of course, there is the ornament, which, 
as we must all allow, may easily be overdone in mere living 
houses, but can hardly be in mote-halls and markets, and 
so forth. I must tell you, though, that my great-grandfather 
sometimes tells me I am a little cracked on this subject of — 
fine building; and indeed I do think that the energies of 
mankind are chiefly of use to them for such work; for in that 
direction I can see no end to the work, while in many others 
a limit does seem possible.” 
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Chapter VI 
A LITTLE SHOPPING 


As he spoke, we came suddenly out of the woodland into 
a short street of handsomely built houses, which my com- 
panion named to me at once as Piccadilly: the lower part 
of these I should have called shops, if it had not been that, 
as far as I could see, the people were ignorant of the arts 
of buying and selling. Wares were displayed in their finely 
designed fronts, as if to tempt people in, and people stood 
and looked at them, or went in and came out with parcels 
under their arms, just like the real thing. On each side of 
the street ran an elegant arcade to protect foot-passengers, 
as in some of the old Italian cities. About half-way down, a 
huge building of the kind I was now prepared to expect told 
me that this also was a centre of some kind, and had its spe- 
cial public buildings. 

Said Dick: “Here, you see, is another market on a different 
plan from most others: the upper stories of these houses are 
used for guest-houses; for people from all about the country 
are apt to drift up hither from time to time, as folk are 
very thick upon the ground, which you will see evidence of 
presently, and there are people who are fond of crowds, 
though I can’t say that I am.” 

I couldn't help smiling to see how long a tradition would 
last. Here was the ghost of London still asserting itself as 
a centre,—an intellectual centre, for aught I knew. However, 
I said nothing, except that I asked him to drive very slowly, 
as the things in the booths looked exceedingly pretty. 

“Yes,” said he, “this is a very good market for pretty things, 
and is mostly kept for the handsomer goods, as the Houses» 
of-Parliament market, where they set out cabbages and tur- 
nips and such like things, along with beer and the rougher 
kind of wine, is so near.” 

Then he looked at me curiously, and said, “Perhaps you 
would like to do a little shopping, as ‘tis called?” 

I looked at what I could see of my rough blue duds, which 
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I had plenty of opportunity of contrasting with the gay attire 
of the citizens we had come across; and I thought that if, as 
seemed likely, I should presently be shown about as a cu- 
riosity for the amusement of this most unbusinesslike people, 
I should like to look a little less like a discharged ship's 
purser. But in spite of all that had happened, my hand went 
down into my pocket again, where to my dismay it met 
nothing metallic except two rusty old keys, and I remembered 
that amidst our talk in the guest hall at Hammersmith I 
had taken the cash out of my pocket to show to the pretty 
Annie, and had left it lying there. My face fell fifty per cent., 
and Dick, beholding me, said rather sharply: 

“Hilloa, Guest! what's the matter now? Is it a wasp?” 

“No,” said I, “but I’ve left it behind.” 

“Well,” said he, “whatever you have left behind, you can 
get in this market again, so don’t trouble yourself about it.” 

I had come to my senses by this time, and remembering 
the astounding customs of this country, had no mind for 
another lecture on social economy and the Edwardian coin- 
age; so I said only: 

“My clothes— Couldn’t I? You see— What do you think 
could be done about them?” 

He didn’t seem in the least inclined to laugh, but said 
quite gravely: 

“© don’t get new clothes yet. You see, my great-grandfather 
is an antiquarian, and he will want to see you just as you are. 
And, you know, I mustn’t preach to you, but surely it wouldn't 
be right for you to take away people’s pleasure of studying 
your attire, by just going and making yourself like everybody 
else. You feel that, don’t you?” said he, earnestly. 

I did not feel it my duty to set myself up for a scarecrow 
amidst this beauty-loving people, but I saw I had got across 
some ineradicable prejudice, and that it wouldn't do to quar- 
rel with my new friend. So I merely said, “O certainly, cer- 
tainly.” 

“Well,” said he, pleasantly, “you may as well see what the 
inside of these booths is like: think of something you want.” 
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Said I: “Could I get some tobacco and a pipe?” ' 

“Of course,” said he; “what was I thinking of, not asking 
you betore? Well, Bob is always telling me that we non- 
smokers are a seitish lot, and 1m atraid he is right. but come 
along; here is a place just handy.” 

Therewith he drew rein and jumped down, and I followed. 
A very handsome woman, splendidly clad in figured silk, 
was slowly passing by, looking into the windows as she 
went. To her quoth Dick: “Maiden, would you kindly hold 
our horse while we go in for a little?” She nodded to us with 
a kind smile, and tell to patting the horse with her pretty 
hand. 

“What a beautiful creature!” said I to Dick as we entered. 

“What, old Greylocks?” said he, with a sly grin. 

“No, no,” said I; “Goldylocks,-the lady.” 

“Well, so she is,” said he. “’Tis a good job there are so 
many of them that every Jack may have his Jill:* else I fear 
that we should get fighting for them. Indeed,” said he, be- 
coming very grave, “I don’t say that it does not happen 
even now, sometimes. For you know love is not a very 
reasonable thing, and perversity and self-will are commoner 
than some of-our moralists think.” He added, in a still more 
sombre tone: “Yes, only a month ago there was a mishap 
down by us, that in the end cost the lives of two men anda 
woman, and, as it were, put out the sunlight for us for a 
while. Don’t ask me about it just now; I may tell you about 
it later on.” 

By this time we were within the shop or booth, which had 
a counter, and shelves on the walls, all very neat, though 
without any pretence of showiness, but otherwise not very 
different to what I had been used to. Within were a couple 
of children—a brown-skinned boy of about twelve, who sat | 
reading a book, and a pretty little girl of about a year older, 
who was sitting also reading behind the counter; they were 
obviously brother and sister. 

“Good morning, little neighbours,” said Dick. “My friend 
here wants tobacco and a pipe; can you help him?” 
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“O yes, certainly,” said the girl with a sort of demure alert- 
ness which was somewhat amusing. The boy looked up, and 
fell to staring at my outlandish attire, but presently reddened 
and turned his head, as if he knew that he was not behav- 
ing prettily. 

“Dear neighbour,” said the girl, with the most solemn 
countenance of a child playing at keeping shop, “what to- 
bacco is it yay would like?” 

“Latakia,”* quoth I, feeling as if I were assisting at a child's 
game, and wondering whether I should get anything but 
make-believe. 

But the girl took a dainty little basket from a shelf beside 
her, went to a jar, and took out a lot of tobacco and put the 
filled basket down on the counter before me, where I could 
both smell and see that it was excellent Latakia. 

“But you haven't weighed it,” said I, “and—and how much 
am I to take?” 

“Why,” she said, “I advise you to cram your bag, because 
you may be going where you can’t get Latakia. Where is your 
bag?” 

I fumbled about, and at last pulled out my piece of cotton 
print which does duty with me for a tobacco pouch. But 
the girl looked at it with some disdain, and said: 

“Dear neighbour, I can give you something much better 
than that cotton rag.” And she tripped up the shop and came 
back presently, and as she passed the boy whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and he nodded and got up and went out. 
The girl held up in her finger and thumb a red morocco bag, 
gaily embroidered, and said, “There, I have chosen one for 
you, and you are to have it: it is pretty, and will hold a lot.’ 

Therewith she fell to cramming it with the tobacco, and 
laid it down by me and said, “Now for the pipe: that also 
you must let me choose for you; there are three pretty ones 
just come in.” 

She disappeared again, and came back with a big-bowled 
pipe in her hand, carved out of some hard wood very elabo- 
rately, and mounted in gold sprinkled with little gems. It 
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was, in short, as pretty and gay a toy as I had ever seen; 
something like the best kind of Japanese work, but better. 

“Dear me!” said I, when I set eyes on it, “this is altogether 
‘too grand for me, or for anybody but the Emperor of the 
World. Besides, I shall lose it: I always lose my pipes.” 

The child seemed rather dashed, and said, “Don’t you like 
it, neighbour?” 

“O yes,” I said, “of course I like it.” 

“Well, then, take it,” said she, “and don’t trouble about 
losing it. What will it matter if you do? Somebody is sure 
to find it, and he will use it, and you can get another.” 

I took it out of her hand to look at it, and while I did so, 
forgot my caution, and said, “But however am I to pay for 
such a thing as this?” 

Dick laid his hand on my shoulder as I spoke, and turning 
I met his eyes with a comical expression in them, which 
warned me against another exhibition of extinct commercial 
morality; so I reddened and held my tongue, while the girl 
simply looked at me with the deepest gravity, as if I were a 
foreigner blundering in my speech, for she clearly didn’t 
understand me a bit. 

“Thank you so very much,” I said at last, effusively, as I 
put the pipe in my pocket, not without a qualm of doubt as 
to whether I shouldn't find myself before a magistrate 
presently. 

“OQ, you are so very welcome,” said the little lass, with an 
affectation of grown-up manners at their best which was very 
quaint. “It is such a pleasure to serve dear old gentlemen 
like you; specially when one can see at once that you have 
come from far over sea.” 

“Yes, my dear,” quoth I, “I have been a great traveller.” 

As I told this lie from pure politeness, in came the lad 
again, with a tray in his hands, on which I saw a long flask 
and two beautiful glasses. “Neighbours,” said the girl (who 
did all the talking, her brother being very shy, clearly), 
“please to drink a glass to us before you go, since we do not 
have guests like this every day.” 
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Therewith the boy put the tray on the counter and solemnly 
poured out a straw-coloured wine into the long bowls. Noth- 
ing loth, I drank, for I was thirsty with the hot day; and 
thinks I, I am yet in the world, and the grapes of the Rhine*® 
have not yet lost their flavour; for if ever I drank good Stein- 
berg, I drank it that morning; and I made a mental note to 
ask Dick how they managed to make fine wine when there 
were no longer labourers compelled to drink rot-gut* instead 
of the fine wine which they themselves made. 

“Don’t you drink a glass to us, dear little neighbours?” 
said I. 

“I don’t drink wine,” said the lass; “I like lemonade bet- 
ter: but I wish your health!” 

“And I like ginger-beer better,” said the little lad. 

Well, well, thought I, neither have children’s tastes changed 
much. And therewith we gave them good day and went 
out of the booth. 

To my disappointment, like a change in a dream, a tall old 
man was holding our horse instead of the beautiful woman. 
He explained to us that the maiden could not wait, and that 
he had taken her place; and he winked at us and laughed 
when he saw how our faces fell, so that we had nothing for 
it but to laugh also. 

“Where are you going?” said he to Dick. 

“To Bloomsbury,” said Dick. 

“If you two don’t want to be alone, I'll come with you,” 
said the old man. 

“All right,” said Dick, “tell me when you want to get down 
and I'll stop for you. Let’s get on.” 

So we got under way again; and I asked if children gener- 
ally waited on people in the markets. “Often enough,” said 
he, “when it isn’t a matter of dealing with heavy weights, 
but by no means always. The children like to amuse them- 
selves with it, and it is good for them, because they handle 
a lot of diverse wares and get to learn about them, how they 
are made, and where they come from, and so on. Besides, 
it is such very easy work that anybody can do it. It is said 
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that in the early days of our epoch there were a good many 
people who were hereditarily afflicted with a disease called 
Idleness, because they were the direct descendants of those 
who in the bad times used to force other people to work for 
them-the people, you know, who are called slave-holders or 
employers of labour in the history books. Well, these Idle- 
ness-stricken people used to serve booths all their time, be- 
cause they were fit for so little. Indeed, I believe that at one 
time they were actually compelled to do some such work, be- 
cause they, especially the women, got so ugly and produced 
such ugly children if their disease was not treated sharply, 
that the neighbours couldn’t stand it. However, I am happy 
to say that all that is gone by now; the disease is either ex- 
tinct, or exists in such a mild form that a short course of 
aperient medicine carries it off. It is sometimes called the 
Blue-devils now, or the Mulleygrubs.* Queer names, ain't 
they?” 

“Yes,” said I, pondering much. But the old man broke in: 

“Yes, all that is true, neighbour; and I have seen some 
of those poor women grown old. But my father used to know 
some of them when they were young; and he said that they 
were as little like young women as might be: they had hands 
like bunches of skewers, and wretched little arms like sticks; 
and waists like hour glasses, and thin lips and peaked noses 
and pale cheeks; and they were always pretending to be 
offended at anything you said or did to them. No wonder 
they bore ugly children, for no one except men like them 
could be in love with them—poor things!” 

He stopped, and seemed to be musing on his past life, and 
then said: 

“And do you know, neighbours, that once on a time people 
were still anxious about that disease of Idleness: at one time 
we gave ourselves a great deal of trouble in trying to cure 
people of it. Have you not read any of the medical books on 
the subject?” 

“No,” said I; for the old man was speaking to me. 

“Well,” said he, “it was thought at the time that it was 
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the survival of the old medizeval disease of leprosy: it seems 
it was very catching, for many of the people afflicted by it 
were much secluded, and were waited upon by a special class 
of diseased persons queerly dressed up, so that they might 
be known. They-wore amongst other garments, breeches 
made of worsted velvet, that stuff which used to be called 
plush some years ago.” 

All this seemed very interesting to me, and I should like 
to have made the old man talk more. But Dick got rather 
restive under so much ancient history: besides, I suspect he 
wanted to keep me as fresh as he could for his great-grand- 
father. So he burst out laughing at last, and said: “Excuse me, 
neighbours, but I can’t help it. Fancy peovle not liking to 
work|-it’s too ridiculous. Why, even you like to work, old 
fellow-sometimes,” said he, affectionately patting the old 
horse with the whip. “What a queer disease! it may well be 
called Mulleygrubs!* 

And he laughed out again most boisterously; rather too 
much so, I thought, for his usual good manners; and I laughed 
with him for company’s sake, but from the teeth outward 
only; for I saw nothing funny in people not liking to work, 
as you may well imagine. 


Chapter VII 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE® 


And now again I was busy looking about me, for we were 
quite clear of Piccadilly Market, and were in a reqion of 
elegantly-built much ornamented houses, which I should have 
called villas if they had been ugly and pretentious, which . 
was very far from being the case. Each house stood in a 
garden carefully cultivated, and running over with flowers. 
The blackbirds were singing their best amidst. the garden- 
trees, which, except for a bay here and there, and occasional 
groups of limes, seemed to be all fruit trees: there were a 
great many cherry trees, now all laden with fruit, and several 
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times as we passed by a garden we were offered baskets of 
fine fruit by children and young girls. Amidst all these gar- 
dens and houses it was of course impossible to trace the sites 
of the old streets, but it seemed to me that the main road- 
ways were the same as of old. 

We came presently into a large open space, sloping some- 
what toward the south, the sunny site of which had been 
taken advantage of for planting an orchard, mainly, as I 
could see, of apricot trees, in the midst of which was a pretty 
gay little structure of wood, painted and gilded, that looked 
like a refreshment stall. From the southern side of the said 
orchard ran a long road, chequered over with the shadow of 
tall old pear trees, at the end of which showed the high tower 
of the Parliament House, or Dung Market. 

A strange sensation came over me; I shut my eyes to keep 
out the sight of the sun glittering on this fair abode of gar- 
dens, and for a moment there passed before them a phan- 
tasmagoria of another day. A great space surrounded by tall 
ugly houses, with an ugly church at the corner and a non- 
descript ugly cupolaed building at my back; the roadway 
thronged with a sweltering and excited crowd, dominated by 
omnibuses crowded with spectators. In the midst a paved be- 
fountained square, populated only by a few men dressed in 
blue, and.a good many singularly ugly bronze images (one 
on top of a tall column"). The said square guarded up to the 
edge of the roadway by a fourfold line of big men clad in 
blue, and across the southern roadway the helmets of a band 
of horse-soldiers, dead white in the greyness of the chilly 
November afternoon-— 

I opened my eyes to the sunlight again and looked round 
me, and cried out among the whispering trees and odorous 
blossoms, “Trafalgar Square!” 

“Yes,” said Dick, who had drawn rein again, “so it is. I 
don’t wonder at your finding the name ridiculous: but after 
all, it was nobody’s business to alter it, since the name of a 
dead folly doesn’t bite. Yet sometimes I think we might have 
given it a name which would have commemorated the great 
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battle which was fought on the spot itself in 1952*,-that was 
important enough, if the historians don’t lie.” 

“Which they generally do, or at least did,” said the old 
man. “For instance, what can you make of this, neigh- 
bours? I have read a muddled account in a book-O a 
stupid book!—called James’ Social Democratic History,* of 
a fight which took place here in or about the year 1887* (I am 
bad at dates). Some people, says this story, weye going to 
hold a ward-mote* here, or some such thing, and the Govern- 
ment of London, or the Council, or the Commission, or what 
not other barbarous half-hatched body of fools,* fell upon 
these citizens (as they were then called) with the armed 
hand. That seems too ridiculous to be true; but according 
to this version of the story, nothing much came of it, which 
certainly is too ridiculous to be true.” 

“Well,” quoth I, “but after all your Mr. James is right so 
far, and it is true; except that there was no fighting, merely 
unarmed and peaceable people attacked by ruffians armed 
with bludgeons.” 

“And they put up with that?” said Dick, with the first un- 
pleasant expression I had seen on his good-tempered face. 

Said I, reddening: “We had to put up with it; we couldn't 
help it.” 

The old man looked at me keenly, and said: “You seem to 
know a great deal about it, neighbour! And is it really true 
that nothing came of it?” 

“This came of it,” said I, “that a good many people were 
sent to prison because of it.” 

“What, of the bludgeoners?” said the old man. “Poor devils!” 

“No, no,” said I, “of the bludgeoned.” 

Said the old man rather severely: “Friend, I expect that 
you have been reading some rotten collection of lies, and 
have been taken in by it too easily.” 

“I assure you,” said I, “what I have been saying is true.” 

“Well, well, I am sure you think so, neighbour,” said the 
old man, “but I don’t see why you should be so cocksure.” 

As I couldn't explain why, I held my tongue. Meanwhile 
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Dick, who had been sitting with knit brows, cogitating, spoke 
at last, and said gently and rather sadly: 

“How strange to think that there have been men like 
ourselves, and living in this beautiful and happy country, 
who I suppose had feelings and affections like ourselves, who 
could yet do such dreadful things.” 

“Yes,” said I, in a didactic tone; “yet after all, even those 
days were a great improvement on the days that had gone 
before them. Have you not read of the Medizval period, 
and the ferocity of its criminal laws; and how in those days 
men fairly seemed to have enjoyed tormenting their fellow- 
men?—nay, for the matter of that, they made their God a 
tormentor and a jailer rather than anything else.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “there are good books on that period 
also, some of which I have read. But as to the great im- 
provement of the nineteenth century, I don’t see it. After 
all, the Medizval folk acted after their conscience, as your 
remark about their God (which is true) shows, and they 
were ready to bear what they inflicted on others; whereas 
the nineteenth century ones were hypocrites and pretended 
to be humane, and yet went on tormenting those whom they 
dared to treat so bv shutting them up in prison, for no reason 
at all, except that thev were what they themselves, the prison- 
masters, had forced them to be. O, it’s horrible to think of!” 

“But verhaps,” said I, “they did not know what the prisons 
were like.” 

Dick seemed roused, and even anary. “More shame for 
them,” said he, “when you and I know it all these years 
afterwards. Look you, neighbour, they couldn't fail to know 
what a disarace a prison is to the Commonwealth at the best, 
and that their prisons were a good step on towards being at 
the worst.” : 

Quoth I: “But have you no prisons at all now?” 

As soon as the words were out of my mouth, I felt that 
Thad made a mistake, for Dick flushed red and frowned, and 
the old man looked surprised and pained: and presently 
Dick said angrily, yet as if restraining himself somewhat: 
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“Man alive! how can you ask such a question? Have 
I not told you that we know what a prison means by the 
undoubted evidence of really trustworthy books, helped out 
by our own imaginations? And haven't you specially called 
me to notice that the people about the roads and streets look 
happy? and how could they look happy if they knew that 
their neighbours were shut up in prison, while they bore 
such things quietly? And if there were people in prison, 
you couldn’t hide it from folk, like you may an occasional 
man-slaying; because that isn’t done of set purpose, with a 
lot of people backing up the slayer in cold blood, as this 
prison business is. Prisons, indeed! O no, no, no!” 

He stopped, and began to cool down, and said in a kind 
voice: “But forgive me! I needn't be so hot about it, since 
there are not any prisons: I’m afraid you will think the 
worse of me for losing my temper. Of course, you, coming 
from the outlands, cannot be expected to know about these 
things. And now I’m afraid I have made you feel uncomfort- 
able.” 

In a way he had; but he was so generous in his heat, that 
I liked him the better for it, and I said: “No, really ’tis all 
my fault for being so stupid. Let me change the subject, and 
ask you what the stately building is on our left just showing 
at the end of that grove of plane trees?” 

“Ah,” he said, “that is an old building built before the 
middle of the twentieth century, and as you see, in a queer 
fantastic style not over beautiful; but there are some fine 
things inside it, too, mostly pictures, some very old. It is 
called the National Gallery; I have sometimes puzzled as to 
what the name means: anyhow, nowadays wherever there is 
a place where pictures are kept as curiosities permanently it 
is called a National Gallery, perhaps after this one. Of 
course there are a good many of them up and down the 
country.” 

I didn’t try to enlighten him, feeling the task too heavy;* 
but I pulled out my magnificent pipe and fell a-smoking, 
and the old horse jogged on again. As we went, I said: 
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“This pipe is a very elaborate toy, and you seem so reason-— 
able in this country, and your architectire is so good, that — 


I rather wonder at your turning out such trivialities.” 

It struck me as I spoke that this was rather ungrateful of 
me, after having received such a fine present; but Dick didn’t 
seem to notice my bad manners, but said: 

“Well, I don’t know; it is a pretty thing, and since nobody 
need make such things unless they like, I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t make them, if they like. Of course, if carvers were 
scarce they would all be busy on the architecture, as you 
call it, and then these ‘toys’ (a good word) would not be 
made; but since there are plenty of people who can carve-in 
fact, almost everybody, and as work is somewhat scarce, or 
we are afraid it may be, folk do not discourage this kind of 
petty work.” 

He mused a little, and seemed somewhat perturbed; but 
presently his face cleared, and he said: “After all, you must 
admit that the pipe is a very pretty thing, with the little peo- 
ple under the trees all cut so clean and sweet;—too elaborate 
for a pipe, perhaps, but—well, it is very pretty.” 

“Too valuable for its use, perhaps,” said I. 

“What's that?” said he; “I don’t understand.” 

I was just going in a helpless way to try to make him 
understand, when we came by the gates of a big rambling 
building, in which work of some sort seemed going on. 
“What building is that?” said I, eagerly; for it was a pleasure 
amidst all these strange things to see something a little like 
what I was used to: “it seems to be a factory.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I think I know what you mean, and that’s 
what it is; but we don’t call them factories now, but Banded- 
workshops; that is, places where people collect who want to 
work together.” 

“I suppose,” said I, “power of some sort is used there?” 

“No, no,” said he. “Why should people collect together 
to use power, when they can have it at the places where 
they live, or hard by, any two or three of them; or any one, 
for the matter of that? No; folk collect in these Banded- 
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workshops to do hand-work in which working together is ~ 


necessary or convenient; such work is often very pleasant. 
In there, for instance, they make pottery and glass,—there, 
you can see the tops of the furnaces. Well, of course it’s 
handy to have fair-sized ovens and kilns and glass-pots, and 
a good lot of things to use them for: though of course there 
are a good many such places, as it would be ridiculous if a 
man had a liking for pot-making or glass-blowing that he 
should have to live in one place or be obliged to forego the 
work he liked.” 

“I see no smoke coming from the furnaces,” said I. 

“Smoke?” said Dick; “why should you see smoke?” 

I held my tongue, and he went on: “It’s a nice place 
inside, though as plain as you see outside. As to the crafts, 
throwing the clay must be jolly work: the glass-blowing is 
rather a sweltering job; but some folk like it very much 
indeed; and I don’t much wonder: there is such a sense of 
power, when you have got deft in it, in dealing with the hot 
metal. It makes a lot of pleasant work,” said he, smiling, 
“for however much care you take of such goods, break they 
will, one day or another, so there is always plenty to do.” 

I held my tongue and pondered. 

We came just here on a gang of men road-mending, which 
delayed us a little; but I was not sorry for it; for all I had 
seen hitherto seemed a mere part of a summer holiday; and 
I wanted to see how this folk would set to on a piece of real 
necessary work. They had been resting, and had only just 
begun work again as we came up; so that the rattle of the 
picks was what woke me from my musing. There were 
about a dozen of them, strong young men, looking much 
like a boating party at Oxford would have looked in the 
days I remembered, and not more troubled with their 
work: their outer raiment lay on the road-side in an orderly 
pile under the guardianship of a six-year-old boy, who had 
his arm thrown over the neck of a big mastiff, who was as 
happily lazy as if the summer day had been made for him 
alone. As I eyed the pile of clothes, I could see the gleam 
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of gold and silk embroidery on it, and judged that some of 
these workmen had tastes akin to those of the Golden Dust- 
man of Hammersmith. Beside them lay a good big basket 
that had hints about it of cold pie and wine: a half dozen 
of young women stood by watching the work or the workers, 
both of which were worth watching, for the latter smote 
great strokes and were very deft in their labour, and as hand- 
some clean-built fellows as you might find a dozen of in a 
summer day. They were laughing and talking merrily 
with each other and the women, but presently their fore- 
man looked up and saw our way stopped. So he stayed his 
pick and sang out, “Spell ho, mates!* here are neighbours 
want to get past.” Whereon the others stopped also, and 
drawing around us, helped the old horse by easing our wheels 
over the half undone road, and then, like men with a pleasant 
task on hand, hurried back to their work, only stopping to 
give us a smiling good-day; so that the sound of the picks 
broke out again before Greylocks had taken to his jog-trot. 
Dick looked back over his shoulder at them and said: 

“They are in luck to-day: it’s right down good sport trying 
how much pick-work one can get into an hour; and I can 
see those neighbours know their business well. It is not a 
mere matter of strength getting on quickly with such work; 
is it, guest?” 

“I should think not,” said I, “but to tell you the truth, I 
have never tried my hand at it.” 

“Really?” said he gravely, “that seems a pity; it is good 
work for hardening the muscles, and I like it; though I admit 
it is pleasanter the second week than the first. Not that I am 
a good hand at it: the fellows used to chaff me at one job 
where I was working, I remember, and sing out to me, ‘Well 
rowed, stroke!’ ‘Put your back into it, bow!’” 

“Not much of a joke,” quoth I. 

“Well,” said Dick, “everything seems like a joke when we 
have a pleasant spell of work on, and good fellows merry 
about us; we feel so happy, you know.” Again I pondered 
silently. 
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Chapter VIII 
AN OLD FRIEND 


We now turned into a pleasant lane where the branches 
of great plane trees nearly met overhead, but behind them 
lay low houses standing rather close together. 

“This is Long Acre,”* quoth Dick; “so there must once 
have been a cornfield here. How curious it is that places 
change so, and yet keep their old names! Just look how thick 
the houses stand! and they are still going on building, look 
youl” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “but I think the cornfields 
must have been built over before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. I have heard that about here was one of the 
thickest parts of the town. But I must get down here, neigh- 
bours; I have got to call on a friend who lives in the gardens 
behind this Long Acre. Good-bye and good luck, Guest!” 

And he jumped down and strode away vigorously, like a 
young man. 

“How old should you say that neighbour will be?” said 
I to Dick as we lost sight of him; for I saw that he was old, 
and yet he looked dry and sturdy like a piece of old oak; a 
type of old man I was not used to seeing. 

“O, about ninety, I should say,” said Dick. 

“How long-lived your people must be!” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “certainly we have beaten the three- 
score-and-ten of the old Jewish proverb-book.* But then you 
see that was written of Syria, a hot dry country, where people 
live faster than in our temperate climate. However, I don't 
think it matters much, so long as a man is healthy and 
happy while he is alive. But now, Guest, we are so near to 
my old kinsman’s dwelling-place that I think you had better 
keep all future questions for him.” 

I nodded a yes; and therewith we turned to the left, and 
went down a gentle slope through some beautiful rose- 
gardens, laid out on what I took to be the site of Endell Street. 
We passed on, and Dick drew rein an instant as we came 
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across a long straightish road with houses scantily scattered 
up and down it. He waved his hand right and left, and 
said, “Holborn that side, Oxford Road that. This was once a 
very important part of the crowded city outside the ancient 
walls of the Roman and Medieval burg: many of the feudal 
nobles of the Middle Ages, we are told, had big houses on 
either side of Holborn. I daresay you remember that the 
Bishop of Ely’s house is mentioned in Shakespeare’s play of 
King Richard II; and there are some remains of that still left. 
However, this road is not of the same importance, now that 
the ancient city is gone, walls and all.” 

He drove on again, while I smiled faintly to think bg 
the nineteenth century, of which such big words have been 
said, counted for nothing in the memory of this man, who 
read Shakespeare and had not forgotten the Middle Ages. 

We crossed the road into a short narrow lane between 
the gardens, and came out again into a wide road, on one 
side of which was a great and long building, turning its 
gables away from the highway, which I saw at once was 
another public group. Opposite to it was a wide space of 
greenery, without any wall or fence of any kind. I looked 
through the trees and saw beyond them a pillared portico 
quite familiar to me—no less old a friend, in fact, than the 
British Museum.* It rather took my breath away, amidst 
all the strange things I had seen; but I held my tongue and 
let Dick speak. Said he: 

“Yonder is the British Museum, where my great-grand- 
father mostly lives; so I won’t say much about it. The 
building on the left is the Museum Market, and I think we 
had better turn in there for a minute or two; for Greylocks 
will be wanting his rest and his oats; and I suppose you will 
stay with my kinsman the greater part of the day; and to 
say the truth, there may be some one there whom I par- 
ticularly want to see, and perhaps have a long talk with.” 

He blushed and sighed, not altogether with pleasure, I 
thought; so of course I said nothing, and he turned the 
horse under an archway which brought us into a very large 
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paved quadrangle, with a big sycamore tree in each corner | 
and a plashing fountain in the midst. Near the fountain 
were a few market stalls, with awnings over them of gay 
striped linen cloth, about which some people, mostly women 
and children, were moving quietly, looking at the goods ex- 
posed there. The ground floor of the building round the 
quadrangle was occupied by a wide arcade or cloister, whose 
fanciful but strong architecture I could not enough admire. 
Here also a few people were sauntering or sitting reading on 
the benches. 

Dick said to me apologetically: “Here as elsewhere there 
is little doing to-day; on a Friday you would see it thronged, 
and gay with people, and in the afternoon there is generally 
music about the fountain. However, I daresay we shall have 
a pretty good gathering at our mid-day meal.” 

We drove through the quadrangle and by an archway, 
into a large handsome stable on the other side, where we 
speedily stalled the old nag and made him happy with horse- 
meat, and then turned and walked back again through the 
market, Dick looking rather thoughtful, as it seemed to me. 

I noticed that people couldn't help looking at me rather 
hard; and considering my clothes and theirs, I didn’t 
wonder; but whenever they caught my eye they made me 
a very friendly sign of greeting. 

We walked straight into the forecourt of the Museum, 
where, except that the railings were gone, and the whisper- 
ing boughs of the trees were all about, nothing seemed 
changed; the very pigeons were wheeling about the build- 
ing and clinging to the ornaments of the pediment as I had 
seen them of old. 

Dick seemed grown a little absent, but he could not for- 
bear giving me an architectural note, and said: 

“It is rather an ugly old building, isn’t it? Many people 
have wanted to pull it down and rebuild it: and perhaps 
if work does really get scarce we may yet do so. But, as 
my great-grandfather will tell you, it would not be quite a 
straightforward job; for there are wonderful collections in 
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there of all kinds of antiquities, besides an enormous library © 
with many exceedingly beautiful books in it, and many most — 
useful ones as genuine records, texts of ancient works and the 
like; and the worry and anxiety, and even risk, there would 
be in moving all this has saved the buildings themselves. 
Besides, as we said before, it is not a bad thing to have some 
record of what our forefathers thought a handsome building. 
For there is plenty of labour and material in it.” 

“I see there is,” said I, “and I quite agree with you. But 
now hadn’t we better make haste to see your great-grand- 
father?” 

In fact, I could not help seeing that he was rather dally- 
ing with the time. He said, “Yes, we will go into the house 
in a minute. My kinsman is too old to do much work in 
the Museum, where he was a custodian of the books for 
many years; but he still lives here a good deal; indeed I 
think,” said he, smiling, “that he looks upon himself as a 
part of the books, or the books a part of him, I don’t know 
which.” ; 


He hesitated a little longer, then flushing up, took my 
hand, and saying, “Come along, then!” led me toward the door 
of one of the old official dwellings. 


~ 


Chapter IX 
CONCERNING LOVE 


“Your kinsman doesn’t much care for beautiful buildings, 
then,” said I, as we entered the rather dreary classical house; 
which indeed was as bare as need be, except for some big © 
pots of the June flowers which stood about here and there: 
though it was very clean and nicely whitewashed. 

“O, I don’t know,” said Dick, rather absently. “He is get- 
ting old, certainly, for he is over a hundred and five, and no 
doubt he doesn’t care about moving. But of course he could 
live in a prettier house if he liked: he is not obliged to live | 
in one place any more than any one else. This way, Guest.” _ 
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And he led the way upstairs, and opening a door we went 
into a fair-sized room of the old type, as plain as the rest 
of the house, with a few necessary pieces of furniture, and 
those very simple and even rude, but solid and with a good 
deal of carving about them, well designed but rather crudely 
executed. At the furthest corner of the room, at a desk near 
the window, sat a little old man in a roomy oak chair, well 
be-cushioned. He was dressed in a sort of Norfolk-jacket of 
blue serge worn threadbare, with breeches of the same, and 
grey worsted stockings. He jumped up from his chair, and 
cried out in a voice of considerable volume for such an old 
man, “Welcome, Dick, my lad; Clara is here, and will be more 
than glad to see you; so keep your heart up.” 

“Clara here?” quoth Dick; “if I had known, I would not 
have brought—At least, I mean I would-—-” 

He was stuttering and confused, clearly because he was 
anxious to say nothing to make me feel one too many. But 
the old man, who had not seen me at first, helped him out by 
coming forward and saying to me in a kind tone: 

“Pray pardon me, for I did not notice that Dick, who is 
big enough to hide anybody, you know, had brought a friend 
with him. A most hearty welcome to you! All the more, as 
I almost hope that you are going to amuse an old man by 
giving him news from over sea, for I can see that you are 
come from over the water and far-off countries.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully, almost anxiously, as he 
said in a changed voice, “Might I ask you where you come 
from, as you are so clearly a stranger?” 

I said in an absent way: “I used to live in England, and 
now I am come back again; and I slept last night at the 
Hammersmith Guest House.” 

He bowed gravely, but seemed, I thought, a little dis- 
appointed with my answer. As for me, I was now looking 
at him harder than good manners allowed of, perhaps; for 
in truth his face, dried-apple-like as it was, seemed strangely 
familiar to me; as if I had seen it before—in a looking-glass 
it might be, said I to myself. 
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“Well,” said the old man, “wherever you come from, you — 
are come among friends. And I see my kinsman Richard | 
Hammond has an air about him as if he had brought you 
here for me to do something for you. Is that so, Dick?” 

Dick, who was getting still more absent-minded and kept 
looking uneasily at the door, managed to say, “Well, yes, 
kinsman: our guest finds things much altered, and cannot 
understand it; nor can I; so I thought I would bring him 
to you, since you know more of all that has happened within 
the last two hundred years than anybody else does.-What's © 
that?” 

And he turned toward the door again. We heard foot- 
steps outside; the door opened, and in came a very beau- 
tiful young woman, who stopped short on seeing Dick, and 
flushed as red as a rose, but faced him nevertheless. Dick 
looked at her hard, and half reached out his hand toward 
her, and his whole face quivered with emotion. 

The old man did not leave them long in this shy discom- 
fort, but said, smniling with an old man’s mirth: “Dick, my 
lad, and you, my dear Clara, I rather think that we two 
oldsters are in your way; for I think you will have plenty to’ 
say to each other. You had better go into Nelson’s room 
up above; I know he has gone out; and he has just been | 
covering the walls all over with medieval books, so it will © 
be pretty enough even for you two and your renewed 
pleasure.” 

The girl reached out her hand to Dick, and taking his led 
him out of the room, looking straight before her; but it was — 
easy to see that her blushes came from happiness, not anger; © 
as, indeed, love is far more self-conscious than wrath. ~ 

When the door had shut on them the old man turned to 
me, still smiling, and said: : 

“Frankly, my dear guest, you will do me a great service | 
if you are come to set my old tongue wagging. My love of 
talk still abides with me, or rather grows on me; and though’ 
it is pleasant enough to see these youngsters moving about. 
and playing together so seriously, as if the whole world’ 
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depended on their kisses (as indeed it does somewhat), yet 
I don’t think my tales of the past interest them much. The 
last harvest, the last baby, the last knot of carving in the 
market-place, is history enough for them. It was different, 
I think, when I was a lad, when we were not so assured of 
peace and continuous plenty as we are now-—Well, well! 
Without putting you to the question, let me ask you this: 
Am I to consider you as an enquirer who knows a little of 
our modern ways of life, or as one who comes from some 
place where the very foundations of life are different from 
ours,-do you know anything or nothing about us?” 

He looked at me keenly and with growing wonder in his 
eyes as he spoke; and I answered in a low voice: 

“I know only so much of your modern life as I could 
gather from using my eyes on the way here from Hammer- 
smith, and from asking some questions of Richard Ham- 
mond, most of which he could hardly understand.” 

The old man smiled at this. “Then,” said he, “I am to 
speak to you as——” 

“As if I were a being from another planet,” said I. 

The old man, whose name, by the bye, like his kinsman’s, 
was Hammond, smiled and nodded, and wheeling his seat 
round to me, bade me sit in a heavy oak chair, and said, 
as he saw my eyes fix on its curious carving: 

“Yes, I am much tied to the past, my past, you under- 
stand. These very pieces of furniture belong to a time before 
my early days; it was my father who got them made; if 
they had been done within the last fifty years they would 
have been much cleverer in execution; but I don’t think I 
should have liked them the better. We were almost begin- 
ning again in those days: and they were brisk, hot-headed 
times. But you hear how garrulous I am: ask me questions, 
ask me questions about anything, dear guest; since I must 
talk, make my talk profitable to you.” 

I was silent for a minute, and then I said, somewhat 
nervously: “Excuse me if I am rude; but I am so much in- 
terested in Richard, since he has been so kind to me, a 
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perfect stranger, that I should like to ask a question about | 
him.” 

“Well,” said old Hammond, “if he were not ‘kind,’ as you 
call it, to a perfect stranger he would be thought a strange 
person, and people would be apt to shun him. But ask on, 
ask on! don’t be shy of asking.” 

Said I: “That beautiful girl, is he going to be married to 
her?” 

“Well,” said he, “yes, he is. He has been married to her 
once already, and now I should say it is pretty clear that 
he will be married to her again.” 

“Indeed,” quoth I, wondering what that meant. 

“Here is the whole tale,” said old Hammond; “a short one 
enough; and now I hope a happy one: they lived together 
two years the first time; were both very young; and then she 
got it into her head that she was in love with somebody else. 
So she left poor Dick; I say poor Dick, because he had not 
found any one else. But it did not last long, only about a 
year. Then she came to me, as she was in the habit of bring- 
ing her troubles to the old carle, and asked me how Dick 
was, and whether he was happy, and all the rest of it. So 
Issaw how the land lay, and said that he was very unhappy, 
and not at all well; which last at any rate was a lie. There, 
you can guess the rest. Clara came to have a long talk with 
me to-day, but Dick will serve her turn much better. Indeed, 
if he hadn’t chanced in upon me to-day I should have had 
to have sent for him to-morrow.” 

“Dear me,” said I. “Have they any children?” 

“Yes,” said he, “two; they are staying with one of my 
daughters at present, where, indeed, Clara has mostly been. 
I wouldn't lose sight of her, as I felt sure they would come 
together again: and Dick, who is the best of good fellows, 
really took the matter to heart. You see, he had no other love 
to run to, as she had. So I managed it all; as I have done 
with such like matters before.” 

“Ah,” said I, “no doubt you wanted to keep them out 
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of the Divorce Court: but I suppose it often has to settle 
such matters.” 

“Then you suppose nonsense,” said he. “I know that there 
used to be such lunatic affairs as divorce courts. But just 
consider; all the cases that came into them were matters 
of property quarrels: and I think, dear guest,” said he, smil- 
ing, “that though you do come from another planet, you can 
see from the mere outside look of our world that quarrels 
about private property could not go on amongst us in our 
days.” 

Indeed, my drive from Hammersmith to Bloomsbury, and 
all the quiet happy life I had seen so many hints of, even 
apart from my shopping, would have been enough to tell 
me that “the sacred rights of property,” as we used to think 
of them, were now no more. So I sat silent while the old 
man took up the thread of the discourse again, and said: 

“Well, then, property quarrels being no longer possible, 
what remains in these matters that a court of law could 
deal with? Fancy a court for enforcing a contract of pas- 
sion or sentiment! If such a thing were needed as a reductio 
ad absurdum* of the enforcement of contract, such a folly 
would do that for us.” 

He was silent again a little, and then said: “You must 
understand once for all that we have changed these matters; 
or rather, that our way of looking at them has changed, as 
we have changed within the last two hundred years. We 
do not deceive ourselves, indeed, or believe that we can get 
rid of all the trouble that besets the dealings between the 
sexes. We know that we must face the unhappiness that 
comes of man and woman confusing the relations between 
natural passion, and sentiment, and the friendship which, 
when things go well, softens the awakening from passing 
illusions: but we are not so mad as to pile up degradation 
on that unhappiness by engaging in sordid squabbles about 
livelihood and position, and the power of tyrannising over 
the children who have been the result of love or lust.” 

Again he paused awhile, and again went on: “Calf love, 
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mistaken for a heroism that shall be life-long, yet early 
waning into disappointment; the inexplicable desire that ~ 
comes on a man of riper years to be the all-in-all to some 
one woman, whose ordinary human kindness and human ~ 
beauty he has idealised into superhuman perfection, and 
made the one object of his desire; or lastly the reasonable 
longing of a strong and thoughtful man to become the most 
intimate friend of some beautiful and wise woman, the very 
type of the beauty and glory of the world which we love so 
well,—-as we exult in all the pleasure and exaltation of spirit 
which goes with these things, so we set ourselves to bear the 
sorrow which not unseldom goes with them also; remember-! 
ing those lines of the ancient poet (I quote roughly from mem- 
ory one of the many translations of the nineteenth century): 


‘For this the Gods have fashioned man’s grief and evil day 
That still for man hereafter might be the tale and the lay.’* 


“Well, well, ‘tis little likely anyhow that all tales shall be 
lacking, or all sorrow cured.” 

He was silent for some time, and I would not interrupt 
him. At last he began again: “But you must know that we 
of these generations are strong and healthy of body, and . 
live easily; we pass our lives in reasonable strife with nature, 
exercising not one side of ourselves only, but all sides, taking . 
the keenest pleasure in all the life of the world. So it is a 
point of honour with us not to be self-centred; not to sup- 
pose that the world must cease because one man is sorry; 
therefore we should think it foolish, or if you will, criminal, 
to exaggerate these matters of sentiment and sensibility: we 
are no more inclined to eke out our sentimental sorrows than 
to cherish our bodily pains; and we recognise that there are 
other pleasures besides love-making. You must remember, 
also, that we are long-lived, and that therefore beauty both 
in man and woman is not so fleeting as it was in the days 
when we were burdened so heavily by self-inflicted diseases. 
So we shake off these griefs in a way which perhaps the 
sentimentalists of other times would think contemptible and 
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unheroic, but which we think necessary and manlike. As on 
the other hand, therefore, we have ceased to be commer- 
cial in our love-maiters, so also we have ceased to be arti- 
ficially foolish. The folly which comes by nature, the un- 
wisdom of the immature man, or the older man caught in a 
trap, we must put up with that, nor are we much ashamed 
of it; but to be conventionally sensitive or sentimental-my 
friend, I am old and perhaps disappointed, but at least I 
think we have cast off some of the follies of the older world.” 

He paused, as if for some words of mine; but I held my 
peace: then he went on: “At least, if we suffer from the 
tyranny and fickleness of nature or our own want of experi- 
ence, we neither grimace about it, nor lie. If there must be 
sundering betwixt those who meant never to sunder, so it 
must be: but there need be no pretext of unity when the 
reality of it is gone: nor do we drive those who well know 
that they are incapable of it to profess an undying sentiment 
which they cannot really feel: thus it is that as that mon- 
strosity of venal lust is no longer possible, so also it is no 
longer needed. Don’t misunderstand me. You did not 
seem shocked when I told you that there were no law-courts 
to enforce contracts of sentiment or passion; but so curiously 
are men made, that perhaps you will be shocked when I tell 
you that there is no code of public opinion which takes the 
-place of such courts, and which might be as tyrannical and 
unreasonable as they were. I do not say that people don’t 
judge their neighbours’ conduct, sometimes, doubtless, un- 
fairly. But I do say that there is no unvarying conventional 
set of rules by which people are judged; no bed of Procrus- 
tes* to stretch or cramp their minds and lives; no hypocritical 
excommunication which people are forced to pronounce, 
either by unconsidered habit, or by the unexpressed threat 
of the lesser interdict if they are lax in their hypocrisy. Are 
you shocked now?” 

“N-o-no,” said I, with some hesitation. “It is all so 
different.” 

“At any rate,” said he, “one thing I think I can answer 
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for: whatever sentiment there is, it is real-and general; it 
is not confined to people very specially refined. I am also 
pretty sure, as I hinted to you just now, that there is not 
by a great way as much suffering involved in these matters 
either to men or to women as there used to be. But excuse 
me for being so prolix on this question! You know you asked 
to be treated like a being from another planet.” 

“Indeed I thank you very much,” said I. “Now may I 
ask you about the position of women in your society?” 

He laughed very heartily for a man of his years, and said: 
“It is not without reason that I have got a reputation as a 
careful student of history. I believe I really do understand 
‘the Emancipation of Women movement’ of the nineteenth 
century. I doubt if any other man now alive does.” 

“Well?” said I, a little bit nettled by his merriment. 

“Well,” said he, “of course you will see that all that is a 
dead controversy now. The men have no longer any oppor- 
tunity of tyrannising over the women, or the women over 
the men; both of which things took place in those-old times. 
The women do what they can do best, and what they like 
best, and the men are neither jealous of it or injured by it. 
This is such a commonplace that I am almost ashamed to 
state it.” 

I said, “O; and legislation? do they take any part in that?” 

Hammond smiled and said: “I think you may wait for an 
answer to that question till we get on to the subject of legis- 
lation. There may be novelties to you in that subject also.” 

“Very well,” I said; “but about this woman question? I 
saw at the Guest House that the women were waiting on 
the men: that seems a little like reaction, doesn’t it?” 

“Does it?” said the old man; “perhaps you think house- 
keeping an unimportant occupation, not deserving. of re- 
spect. I believe that was the opinion of the ‘advanced’ 
women of the nineteenth century, and their male backers. 
If it is yours, I recommend to your notice an old Nor- 
wegian folk-lore tale* called How the Man minded the 
House, or some such title; the result of which minding was 
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that, after various tribulations, the man and the family cow 
balanced each other at the end of a rope, the man hanging 
half-way up the chimney, the cow dangling from the roof, 
which, after the fashion of the country, was of turf and 
sloping down low to the ground. Hard on the cow, I think. 
Of course no such mishap could happen to such a superior 
person as yourself,” he added, chuckling. 

I sat somewhat uneasy under this dry gibe. Indeed, his 
manner of treating this latter part of the question seemed to 
me a little disrespectful. 

“Come, now my friend,” quoth he, “don’t you know 
that it is a great pleasure to a clever woman to manage a 
house skilfully, and to do it so that all the house-mates about 
her look pleased, and are grateful to her? And then, you 
know, everybody likes to be ordered about by a pretty 
woman: why, it is one of the pleasantest forms of flirtation. 
You are not so old that you cannot remember that. Why, 
I remember it well.” 

And the old fellow chuckled again, and at last fairly burst 
out laughing. 

“Excuse me,” said he, after a while; “I am not laughing 
at anything you could be thinking of, but at that silly nine- 
teenth-century fashion, current amongst rich so-called cuw- 
tivated people, of ignoring all the steps by which their daily 
dinner was reached, as matters too low for their lofty intelli- 
gence. Useless idiots! Come, now, I am a ‘literary man,’ 
as we queer animals used to be called, yet I am a pretty 
good cook myself.” 

“So am I,” said I. 

“Well, then,” said he, “I really think you can understand 
me better than you would seem to do, judging by your 
words and your silence.” 

Said I: “Perhaps that is so; but people putting in practice 
commonly this sense of interest in the ordinary occupations 
of life rather startles me. I will ask you a question or two 
presently about that. But I want ‘to return to the position 
of women amongst you. You have studied the ‘emancipa- 
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tion of women’ business of the nineteenth century: don’t 
you remember that some of the ‘superior’ women wanted to 
emancipate the more intelligent part of their sex from the 
bearing of children?” 

The old man grew quite serious again. Said he: “I do 
remember about that strange piece of baseless folly, the 
result, like all other follies of the period, of the hideous class 
tyranny which then obtained. What do we think of it now? 
you would say. My friend, that is a question easy to answer. 
How could it possibly be but that maternity should be 
highly honoured amongst us? Surely it is a matter of course 
that the natural and necessary pains which the mother must 
go through form a bond of union between man and woman, 
an extra stimulus to love and affection between them, and 
that this is universally recognised. For the rest, remember 
that all the artificial burdens of motherhood are now done 
away with. A mother has no longer any mere sordid 
anxieties for the future of her children. They may indeed 
turn out better or worse; they may disappoint her highest 
hopes; such anxieties as these are a part of the mingled 
pleasure and pain which goes to make up the life of man- 
kind. But at least she is spared the fear (it was most com- 
monly the certainty) that artificial disabilities would make 
her children something less than men and women; she knows 
that they will live and act according to the measure of their 
own faculties. In times past, it is clear that the ‘Society’ of 
the day helped its Judaic god, and the ‘Man of Science’ of 
the time, in visiting the sins of the father upon the children.* 
How to reverse this process, how to take the sting out of 
heredity, has for long been one of the most constant cares of 
the thoughtful men amongst us. So that, you see, the ordinar- 
ily healthy woman (and almost all our women are both 
healthy and at least comely), respected as a child-bearer and 
rearer of children, desired as a woman, loved as a companion, 
unanxious for the future of her children, has far more instinct 
for maternity than the poor drudge and mother of drudges 
of past days could ever have had; or than her sister of the 
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upper classes, brought up in affected ignorance of natural 
facts, reared in an atmosphere of mingled prudery and 
prurience.” 

“You speak warmly,” I said, “but I can see that you are 
right.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I will point out to you a token of all 
the benefits which we have gained by our freedom. What 
did you think of the looks of the people whom you have 
come across to-day?” 

Said I: “I could hardly have believed that there could be 
so many good-looking people in any civilised country.” 

He crowed a little, like the old bird he was. “What! are 
we still civilised?” said he. “Well, as to our looks, the Eng- 
lish and Jutish blood,* which on the whole is predominant 
here, used not to produce much beauty. But I think we 
have improved it. I know a man who has a large collection 
of portraits printed from photographs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and going over those and comparing them with the 
everyday faces in these times, puts the improvement in our 
good looks beyond a doubt. Now, there are some people 
who think it not too fantastic to connect this increase of 
beauty directly with our freedom and good sense in the 
matters we have been speaking of: they believe that a child 
born from the natural and healthy love between a man and 
a woman, even if that be transient, is likely to turn out 
better in all ways, and especially in bodily beauty, than the 
birth of the respectable commercial marriage bed, or of the 
dull despair of the drudge of that system. They say, Pleasure 
begets pleasure. What do you think?” 

“I am much of that mind,” said I. 


Chapter X 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“Well,” said the old man, shifting in his chair, “you must 
get on with your questions, Guest; I have been some time 
answering this first one.” 
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Said I: “I want an extra word or two about your ideas of 
education; although I gathered from Dick that you let your 
children run wild and didn’t teach them anything; and in 
short, that you have so refined your education, that now you 
have none.” 

“Then you gathered lJeft-handed,”"* quoth he. “But of 
course I understand your point of view about education, 
which is that of times past, when ‘the struggle for life,’ as 
men used to phrase it (ie., the struggle for a slave's rations 
on one side, and for a bouncing share of the slave-holders’ 
privilege on the other), pinched ‘education’ for most people 
into a niggardly dole of not very accurate information; 
something to be swallowed by the beginner in the art of 
living whether he liked it or not, and was hungry for it or 
not: and which had been chewed and digested over and over 
again by people who didn’t care about it in order to serve 
it out to other people who didn’t care about it.” 

I stopped the old man’s rising wrath by a laugh, and said: 
“Well, you were not taught that way, at any rate, so you 
may let your anger run off you a little.” 

“True, true,” said he, smiling. “I thank you for correcting 
my ill-ttemper: I always fancy myself as living in any 
period of which we may be speaking. But, however, to put 
it in a cooler way: you expected to see children thrust into 
schools when they had reached an age conventionally 
supposed to be the due age, whatever their varying faculties 
and dispositions might be, and when there, with like dis- 
regard to facts, to be subjected to a certain conventional 
course of ‘learning.’ My friend, can’t you see that such a 
proceeding means ignoring the fact of growth, bodily and 
mental? No one could come out of such a mill uninjured; 
and those only would avoid being crushed by it who would 
have the spirit of rebellion strong in them. Fortunately _ 
most children have had that at all times, or I do not know 
that we should ever have reached our present position. Now 
you see what it all comes to. In the old times all this was the 
result of poverty. In the nineteenth century, society was so 
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miserably poor, owing to the systematised robbery on which 
it was founded, that real education was impossible for any- 
body. The whole theory of their so-called education was 
that it was necessary to shove a little information into a 
child, even if it were by means of torture, and accompanied 
by twaddle which it was well known was of no use, or else 
he would lack information lifelong: the hurry of poverty 
forbade anything else. All that is past; we are no longer 
hurried, and the information lies ready to each one’s hand 
when his own inclinations impel him to seek it. In this as in 
other matters we have become wealthy: we can afford to 
give ourselves time to grow.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but suppose the child, youth, man, never 
wants the information, never grows in the direction you 
might hope him to do: suppose, for instance, he objects to 
learning arithmetic or mathematics; you can’t force him 
when he is grown; can’t you force him while he is growing, 
and oughtn’t you to do so?” 

“Well,” said he, “were you forced to learn arithmetic and 
mathematics?” 

“A little,” said I. 

“And how old are you now?” 

“Say fifty-six,” said I. 

“And how much arithmetic and mathematics do you know 
now?” quoth the old man, smiling rather mockingly. 

Said J: “None whatever, I am sorry to say.” 

Hammond laughed quietly, but made no other comment 
on my admission, and I dropped the subject of education, 
perceiving him to be hopeless on that side. 

I thought a little, and said: “You were speaking just now 
of households: that sounded to me a little like the customs 
of past times; I should have thought you would have lived 
more in public.” 

“Phalangsteries,* eh?” said he. “Well, we live as we like, 
and we like to live as a rule with certain house-mates that 
we have got used to. Remember, again, that poverty is 
extinct, and that the Fourierist phalangsteries and all their 
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kind, as was but natural at the time, implied nothing but a ” 
refuge from mere destitution. Such a way of life as that — 
could only have been conceived of by people surrounded by 
the worst form of poverty. But you must understand there- 
with, that though separate households are the rule amongst 
us, and though they differ in their habits more or less, yet 
no door is shut to any good-tempered person who is content 
to live as the other house-mates do: only of course it would 
be unreasonable for one man to drop into a household and 
bid the folk of it to alter their habits to please him, since he 
can go elsewhere and live as he pleases. However, I need 
not say much about all this, as you are going up the river 
with Dick, and will find out for yourself by experience how 
these matters are managed.” 

After a pause, I said: “Your big towns, now; how about 
them? London, which-which I have read about as the 
modern Babylon of civilisation," seems to have disappeared.” 

“Well, well,” said old Hammond, “perhaps after all it is 
more like ancient Babylon now than the ‘modern Babylon’ 
of the nineteenth century was. But let that pass. After all, 
there is a good deal of population in places between here and 
Hammersmith; nor have you seen the most populous part of 
the town yet.” 

“Tell me, then,” said I, “how is it towards the east?” 

Said he: “Time was when if you mounted a good horse 
and rode straight away from my door here at a round trot 
for an hour and a half, you would still be in the thick of 
London, and the greater part of that would be ‘slums,’ as 
they were called; that is to say, places of torture for innocent 
men and women; or worse, stews for rearing and breeding 
men and women in such degradation that that torture 
should seem to them mere ordinary and natural life.” 

“I know, I know,” I said, rather impatiently. “That was 
what was; tell me something of what is. Is any of that left?” 

“Not an inch,” said he; “but some memory of it abides © 
with us, and I am glad of it. Once a year, on May-day, we 
hold a solemn feast in those easterly communes of London 
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té commemorate The Clearing of Misery, as it is called. 
On that day we have music and dancing, and merry games 
and happy feasting on the site of some of the worst of the 
old slums, the traditional memory of which we have kept. 
On that occasion the custom is for the prettiest girls to sing 
some of the old revqlutionary songs, and those which were 
the. groans of the discontent, once so hopeless, on the very 
spots where those terrible crimes of class-murder were 
committed day by day for so many years. To a man like 
me, who has studied the past so diligently, it is a curious 
and touching sight to see some beautiful girl, daintily clad, 
and crowned with flowers from the neighbouring meadows, 
standing amongst the happy people, on some mound where 
of old time stood the wretched apology for a house, a den 
in which men and women lived packed amongst the filth 
like pilchards in a cask; lived in such a way that they could 
only have endured it, as I said just now, by being degraded 
out of humanity-to hear the terrible words of threatening 
and lamentation coming from her sweet and beautiful lips, 
and she unconscious of their real meaning: to hear her, for 
instance, singing Hood’s Song of the Shirt,* and to think 
.that all the time she does not understand what it is all about 
-a tragedy grown inconceivable to her and her listeners. 
Think of that, if you can, and of how glorious life is grown!” 

“Indeed,” said I, “it is difficult for me to think of it.” 

And I sat watching how his eyes glittered, and how the 
fresh life seemed to glow in his face, and I wondered how at 
his age he should think of the happiness of the world, or 
indeed anything but his coming dinner. 

“Tell me in detail,” said I, “what lies east of Bloomsbury* 
now?” 

‘Said he: “There are but few houses between this and the 
outer part of the old city; but in the city we have a thickly- 
dwelling population. Our forefathers, in the first clearing 
of the slums were not in a hurry to pull down the houses in 
what was called at the end of the nineteenth century the 
business quarter of the town, and what later got to be known 
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as the Swindling Kens.* You see, these houses, though they 

stood hideously thick on the ground, were roomy and fairly 

solid in building, and clean, because they were not used for 

living in, but as mere gambling booths; so the poor people | 
from the cleared slyms took them for lodgings and dwelt 

there, till the folk of those days had time to think of some- 

thing better for them; so the buildings were pulled down $0 

gradually that people got used to living thicker on the | 
ground there than in most places; therefore it remains the 

most populous part of London, or perhaps of all these 

islands. But it is very pleasant there, partly because of the 

splendour of the architecture, which goes further than what | 
you will see elsewhere. However, this crowding, if it may be 
called so, does not go further than a street called Aldgate,* a 

name which perhaps you may have heard of. Beyond that 

the houses are scattered wide about the meadows there, 

which are very beautiful, especially when you get on to the 

lovely river Lea* (where old Isaak Walton* used to fish, you 

know) about the places called Stratford and Old Ford," 

names which of course you will not have heard of, though 

the Romans were busy there once upon a time.” 

Not heard of them! thought I to myself. How strange! 
that I who had seen the very last remnant of the pleasant- 
ness of the meadows by the Lea destroyed, should have’ 
heard them spoken of with pleasantness come back to them 
in full measure. ; 

Hammond went on: “When you get down to the Thames. 
side you come on the Docks, which are works of the nine- 
teenth century, and are still in use, although not so thronged 
as they once were, since we discourage centralisation all we 
can, and we have long ago dropped the pretension to be the 
market of the world. About these Docks are a good few 
houses, which however, are not inhabited by many people 
permanently; I mean, those who use them come and go a 
good deal, the place being too low and marshy for pleasant 
dwelling. Past the Docks eastward and landward it is all flat 
pasture, once marsh, except for a few gardens, and there are 
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very few permanent dwellings there: scarcely anything but 
a few sheds, and cots for the men who come to look after 
the great herds of cattle pasturing there. But however. what 
with the beasts and the men, and the scattered red-tiled roofs 
and the big hayricks, it does not make a bad holiday to get. 
a quiet pony and ride about there on a sunny afternoon of 
autumn, and look over the river and the craft passing up and 
down, and on to Shooters’ Hill and the Kentish uplands, and 
then turn round to the wide green sea of the Essex marsh- 
land, with the great domed line of the sky, and the sun shin- 
ing down in one flood of peaceful light over the long dis- 
tance. There is a place called Canning’s Town, and further 
out, Silvertown,* where the pleasant meadows are at their 
pleasantest: doubtless they were once slums, and wretched 
enough.” 

The names grated on my ear, but I could not explain why 
to him. So I said: “And south of the river, what is it like?” 

He said: “You would find it much the same as the land 
about Hammersmith. North, again, the land runs up high, 
and there is an agreeable and well-built town called Hamp- 
stead, which fitly ends London on that side. It looks down 
on the north-western end of the forest you passed through.” 

I smiled. “So much for what was once London,” said I. 
“Now tell me about the other towns of the country.” 

He said: “As to the big murky places which were once, as 
we know, the centres of manufacture, they have, like the 
brick and mortar desert of London, disappeared; only, since 
they were centres of nothing but ‘manufacture,’ and served 
no purpose but that of the gambling market, they have left 
less signs of their existence than London. Ofcourse, the 
great change in the use of mechanical force made this an easy 
matter, and some approach to their break-up as centres 
would probably have taken place, even if we had not changed 
our habits so much: but they being such as they were, 
no sacrifice would have seemed too great a price to pay for 
getting rid of the ‘manufacturing districts,’ as they used to 
be called. For the rest, whatever coal or mineral we need 
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is brought to grass and sent whither it is needed with as little ; 
as possible of dirt, confusion, and the distressing of quiet 
» people's lives. One is tempted to believe from what one has 
read of the condition of those districts in the nineteenth 
century, that those who had them under their power worried, 
befouled, and degraded men out of malice prepense: but 
it was not so; like the miseducation of which we were talk- 
ing just now, it came of their dreadful poverty. They were 
obliged to put up with everything, and even pretend that 
they liked it; whereas we can now deal with things reason- 
ably, and refuse to be saddled with what we do not want.” 

I confess I was not sorry to cut short with a question his 
glorifications of the age he lived in. Said I: “How about the 
smaller towns? I suppose you have swept those away entire- 
ly?” 

“No, no,” said he, “it hasn’t gone that way. On the contrary, 
there has been but little clearance, though much rebuilding, 
in the smaller towns. Their suburbs, indeed, when they had 
any, have melted away into the general country, and space 
and elbow-room has been got in their centres: but there are 
the towns still with their streets and squares and market- 
places; so that it is by means of these smaller towns that we 
of to-day can get some kind of idea of what the towns of 
the older world were like;-I mean to say at their best.” 

“Take Oxford,* for instance,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “I suppose Oxford was beautiful even in 
the nineteenth century. At present it has the great interest 
of still preserving a great mass of precommercial building, 
and is a very beautiful place, yet there are many towns which 
have become scarcely less beautiful.” 

Said I: “In passing, may I ask if it is still a place of learn- 
ing?” 

“Still?” said he, smiling. “Well, it has reverted to some of 
its best traditions; so you may imagine how far it is from 
its nineteenth-century position. It is real learning, knowledge 
cultivated for its own sake-the Art of Knowledge, in short 
-which is followed there, not the Commercial learning of 
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the past. Though perhaps you do not know that in the nine 
teenth century Oxford and its less interesting sister Cam- 
bridge* became definitely commercial. They (and especially 
Oxford) were the breeding places of a peculiar class of par- 
asites, who called themselves cultivated people; they were 
indeed cynical enough, as the so-called educated classes of 
the day generally were; but they affected an exaggeration 
of cynicism in order that they might be thought knowing 
and worldly-wise. The rich middle classes (they had no re- 
lation with the working classes) treated them with the kind 
of contemptuous toleration with which a medizval baron 
treated his jester; though it must be said that they were by 
no means so pleasant as the old jesters were, being, in fact, 
the bores of society. They were laughed at, despised-and 
paid. Which last was what they aimed at.” 

Dear me! thought I, how apt history is to reverse con- 
temporary judgments. Surely only the worst of them were 
as bad as that. But I must admit that they were mostly prigs, 
and that they were commercial. I said aloud, though more to 
myself than to Hammond, “Well, how could they be better 
than the age that made them?” 

“True,” he said, “but their pretensions were higher.” 

“Were they?” said I, smiling. 

“You drive me from corner to corner,” said he, smiling in 
turn. “Let me say at least that they were a poor sequence 
to the aspirations of Oxford of ‘the barbarous Middle Ages.’ ” 

“Yes, that will do,” said I. 

“Also,” said Hammond, “what I have been saying of them 
is true in the main. But ask on!” 

I said: “We have heard about London and the manufac- 
turing districts and the ordinary towns: how about the vil- 
lages?” : 

Said Hammond: “You must know that toward the end of 
the nineteenth century the villages were almost destroyed, 
unless where they became mere adjuncts to the manufactur- 
ing districts, or formed a sort of minor manufacturing dis- 
trict themselves. Houses were allowed to fall into decay and 
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actual ruin; trees were cut down for the sake of the few shil- 
lings which the poor sticks would fetch; the building became 
inexpressibly mean and hideous. Labour was scarce; but 
wages fell nevertheless. All the small country arts of life 
which once added to the little pleasures of country people 
were lost. The country produce which passed through the 
hands of the husbandman never got so far as their mouths. 
Incredible shabbiness and niggardly pinching reigned over 
the fields and acres which, in spite of the rude and careless 
husbandry of the times, were so kind and bountiful. Had you 
any inkling of all this?’ 

“I have heard that it was so,” said I; “but what followed?” 

“The change,” said Hammond, “which in these matters 
took place very early in our epoch, was most strangely rap- 
id. People flocked into the country villages, and, so to say, 
flung themselves upon the freed land like a wild beast upon 
his prey; and in a very little time the villages of England 
were more populous than they had been since the four 
teenth century, and were still growing fast. Of course, this 
invasion of the country was awkward to deal with, and 
would have created much misery, if the folk had still been 
under the bondage of class monopoly. But as it was, things 
soon righted themselves. People found out what they were 
fit for, and gave up attempting to push themselves into oc- 
cupations in which they must needs fail. The town invaded 
the country; but the invaders, like the warlike invaders of 
early days, yielded to the influence of their surroundings, 
and became country people; and in their turn, as they be- 
came more numerous than the townsmen, influenced them 
also; so that the difference between town and country grew 
less and less; and it was indeed this world of the country 
vivified by the thought and briskness of townbred folk 
which has produced that happy and leisurely but eager life 
of which you have had a first taste. Again I say, many blun- 
ders were made, but we have had time to set them right. 
Much was left for the men of my earlier life to deal with. 
The crude ideas of the first half of the twentieth century, 
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when men were still oppressed by the fear of poverty, and 
did not look enough to the present pleasure of ordinary 
daily life, spoilt a great deal of what the commercial age 
had left us of external beauty: and I admit that it was 
but slowly that men recovered from the injuries they had ~ 
inflicted on themselves even after they became free. But 
slowly as the recovery came, it did come; and the more you 
- see of us, the clearer it will be to you that we are happy. 
That we live amidst beauty without any fear of becoming 
effeminate; that we have plenty to do, and on the whole 
enjoy doing it. What more can we ask of life?” 

He paused, as if he were seeking for words with which to 
express his thought. Then he said: 
“This is how we stand. England was once a country of 
clearings amongst the woods and wastes, with a few towns 
interspersed, which were fortresses for the feudal army, 
markets for the folk, gathering places for the craftsmen. It 
then became a country of huge and foul workshops and 
fouler gambling-dens, surrounded by an ill-kept, poverty- 
stricken farm, pillaged by the masters of the workshops. It 
is now a garden, where nothing is wasted and nothing is 
spoilt, with the necessary dwellings, sheds, and workshops 
scattered up and down the country, all trim and neat and 
pretty. For, indeed, we should be too much ashamed of 
ourselves if we allowed the making of goods, even on a large 
scale, to carry with it the appearance, even, of desolation 
and misery. Why, my friend, those housewives we were 

talking of just now would teach us better than that.” 

Said I: “This side of your change is certainly for the bet- 
ter. But though I shall soon see some of these villages, tell 
me in a word or two what they are like, just to prepare me." 

“Perhaps,” said he, “you have seen a tolerable picture of 
these villages as they were before the end of the nineteenth 
century. Such things exist.” 

“I have seen several of such pictures,” said I. 

“Well,” said Hammond, “our villages are something like 
the best of such places, with the church or mote-house of the 
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neighbours for their chief building. Only note that there are - 
no tokens of poverty about them: no tumble-down pictur- 7 
esque: which, to tell you the truth, the artist usually availed 
himself’ of to veil his incapacity for drawing architecture. 
Such things do not please us, even when they indicate no 
misery. Like the medizvals, we like everything trim and 
clean, and orderly and bright; as people always do when 
they have any sense of architectural power; because then 
they know that they can have what they want, and they 
won't stand any nonsense from Nature in their dealings with 
her.” 

“Besides the villages, are there any scattered country hous- 
es?” said I. 

“Yes, plenty,” said Hammond; “in fact, except in the wastes 
and forests and amongst the sand-hills (like Hindhead 
in Surrey), it is not easy to be out of sight of a house; and 
where the houses are thinly scattered they run large, and 
are more like the old colleges than ordinary houses as they 
used to be. That is done for the sake of society, for a good 
many people can dwell in such houses, as the country dwell- 
ers are not necessarily husbandmen; though they almost 
all help in such work at times. The life that goes on in these 
big dwellings in the country is very pleasant, especially as 
some of the most studious men of our time live in them, and 
altogether there is a great variety of mind and mood to be 
found in them which brightens and quickens the society 
there.” 

“IT am rather surprised,” said I, “by all this, for it seems 
to me that after all the country must be tolerably populous.” 

“Certainly,” said he; “the population is pretty much the 
same as it was at the end of the nineteenth century; we have 
spread it, that is all. Of course, also, we have helped to pop- 








ulate other countries~where we were wanted and were called q 


for.” 

Said I: “One thing, it seems to me, does not go with your 
word of ‘garden’ for the country. You have spoken of wastes 
and forests, and I myself have seen the beginning of your 
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Middlesex and Essex forest. Why do you keep such things 
in a garden? and isn’t it very wasteful to do so?” 

“My friend,” he said, “we like these pieces of wild nature, 
and can afford them, so we have them; let alone that as to 
the forests, we need a great deal of timber, and suppose that 
our sons and sons’ sons will do the like. As to the land 
being a garden, I have heard that they used to have shrub- 
beries and rockeries* in gardens once; and though I might 
not like the artificial ones, I assure you that some of the 
natural rockeries of our garden are worth seeing. Go north 
this summer and look at the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
ones,-where, by the way, you will see some sheep feeding, 
so that they are not so wasteful as you think; not so wasteful 
as forcing-grounds for fruit out of season,* I think. Go and 
have a look at the sheep-walks high up the slopes between 
Ingleborough and Pen-y-gwent, and tell me if you think we 
waste the land there by not covering it with factories for 
making things that nobody wants, which was the chief busi- 
ness of the nineteenth century.”. 

“I will try to go there,” said I. 

“It won't take much trying,” said he. 


Chapter XI 
CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 


“Now,” said I, “I have come to the point of asking ques- 
tions which I suppose will be dry for you to answer and diffi- 
cult for you to explain; but I have foreseen for some time 
past that I must ask them, will I nill I* What kind of a 
government have you? Has republicanism finally triumphed? 
or have you come to a mere dictatorship, which some per- 
sons in the nineteenth century used to prophesy as the ulti- 
mate outcome of democracy? Indeed, this last question does 
not seem so very unreasonable, since you have turned your 
Parliament House into a dung-market. Or where do you 
' house your present Parliament?” 
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The old man answered my smile with a hearty laugh, and 
said: “Well, well, dung is not the worst kind ot corruption; 
fertility may come of that, whereas mere dearth came from 
the other kind, of which those walls once held the great 
supporters. Now, dear guest, let me tell you that our present 
parliament would be hard to house in one place, because the 
whole people is our parliament.” 

“I don’t understand,” said I. 

“No, I suppose not,” said he. “I must now shock you by 
telling you that we have no longer anything which you, a 
native of another planet, would call a government.” 

“I am not so much shocked as you might think,” said I, 
“as I know something about governments. But tell me, how 
do you manage, and how have you come to this state of 
things?” 

Said he: “It is true that we have to make some arrange- 
ments about our affairs, concerning which you can ask 
presently; and it is also true that everybody does not always 
agree with the details of these arrangements; but, further, 
it is true that a man no more needs an elaborate system of 
government, with its army, navy, and police, to force him to 
give way to the will of the majority of his equals, than he 
wants a similar machinery to make him understand that his 
head and a stone wall cannot occupy the same space at the 
same moment. Do you want further explanation?” 

“Well, yes, I do,” quoth I. 

Old Hammond settled himself in his chair with a look of 
enjoyment which rather alarmed me, and made me dread 
a scientific disquisition: so I sighed and abided. He said: 

“I suppose you know pretty well what the process of gov- 
ernment was in the bad old times?” 

“I am supposed to know,” said I. 

(Hammond) What was the government of those days? Was 
it really the Parliament or any part of it? 

(I) No. 

(H.) Was not the Parliament on the one side a kind of 
watch-committee sitting to see that the interests of the Upper 
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Classes took no. hurt; and on the other side a sort of blind to 
delude the people into supposing that they had some share in 
the management of their own affairs? 

(I) History seems to show us this. 

(H.) To what extent did the people manage their own 
affairs? 

(I) I judge from what I have heard that sometimes they 
forced the Parliament to make a law to legalise some altera- 
tion which had already taken place. 

(H.) Anything else? 

(I) I think not. As I am informed, if the people made any 
attempt to deal with the cause of their grievances, the law 
stepped in and said, this is sedition, revolt, or what not, and 
slew or tortured the ringleaders of such attempts. 

(H.) If Parliament was not the government then, nor the 
people either, what was the government? 

(I) Can you tell me? 

(H.) I think we shall not be far wrong if we say that 
government was the Law-Courts, backed up by the execu- 
tive, which handled the brute force that the deluded people 
allowed them to use for their own purposes; I mean the 
army, navy, and police. 

(1) Reasonable men must needs think you are right. 

(H.) Now as to those Law-Courts. Were they places of 
fair dealing according to the ideas of the day? Had a poor 
man a good chance of defending his property and person in 
them? 

(I) It is a commonplace that even rich men looked upon 
a law-suit as a dire misfortune, even if they gained the 
case; and as for a poor one—why, it was considered a mir- 
acle of justice and beneficence if a poor man who had 
once got into the clutches of the law escaped prison or utter 
ruin. 

(H.) It seems, then, my son, that the government by 
law-courts and police, which was the real government of 
the nineteenth century, was not a great success even to the 
people of that day, living under a class system which pro- 
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claimed inequality and poverty as the law of God and the 
bond which held the world together. 

(I) So it seems, indeed. 

(H.) And now that all this is changed, and the “rights 
of property,” which mean the clenching the fist on a piece 
of goods and crying out to the neighbours, You shan’t have 
this!-now that all this has disappeared so utterly that it 
is no longer possible even to jest upon its absurdity, is such 
a Government possible? 

(I) It is impossible. 

(H.) Yes, happily. But for what other purpose than the 
protection of the rich from the poor, the strong from the 
weak, did this Government exist? 

(I) I have heard that it was said that their office was to ~ 
defend their own citizens against attack from other coun- 
tries. 

(H.) It was said; but was any one expected to believe this? 
For instance, did the English Government defend the English 
citizen against the French? 

(I) So it was said. r 

(H.) Then if the French had invaded England and con- 
quered it, they would not have allowed the English work- 
man to live well? 

(I, laughing) As far as I can make out, the English masters” 
of the English workmen saw to that: they took from their. 
workmen as much of their livelihood as they dared, because 
they wanted it for themselves. 

(H.) But if the French had conquered, would they not 
have taken more still from the English workmen? ; 

(I) I do not think so; for in that case the English work- 
men would have died of starvation; and then the French 
conquest would have ruined the French, just as if the English 
horses and cattle had died of under-feeding. So that after all, 
the English workmen would have been no worse off for the 
conquest: their French masters could have got no more from 
them than their English masters did. 

(H.) This is true; and we may admit that the pretensions 
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of the government to defend the poor (ie., the useful) peo- 
ple against other countries come to nothing. But that is but 
natural; for we have seen already that it was the function of 
government to protect the rich against the poor. But did not 
the government defend its rich men against other nations? 

(I) I do not remember to have heard that the rich needed 
defence; because it is said that even when two nations were 
at war, the rich men of each nation gambled with each other 
pretty much as usual, and even sold each other weapons 
wherewith to kill their own countrymen. 

(H.) In short, it comes to this, that whereas the so-called 
government of protection of property by means of the law- 
courts meant destruction of wealth, this defence of the citi- 
zens of one country against those of another country by means 
of war or threat of war meant pretty much the same thing. 

(I) I cannot deny it. 

(H.) Therefore the government really existed for the de- 
struction of wealth? 

(I) So it seems. And yet-~ 

(H.) Yet what? 

(I) There were many rich people in those times. 

(H.) You see the consequences of that fact? 

(I) I think I do. But tell me out what they were. 

(H.) If the government habitually destroyed wealth, the 
country must have been poor? 

(I) Yes, certainly. 

(H.) Yet amidst this poverty the persons for the sake of 
whom the government existed insisted on being rich what- 
ever might happen? 

(I) So it was. 

(H.) What must happen if in a poor country some people 
insist on being rich at the expense of the others? 

(I) Unutterable poverty for the others. All this misery 
then, was caused by the destructive government of which we 
have been speaking? 

(H.) Nay, it would be incorrect to say so. The govern- 
ment itself was but the necessary result of the careless, aim- 
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-less tyranny of the times; it was but the machinery of tyran- 
ny. Now tyranny has come to an end, and we no longer need 
such machinery; we could not possibly use it since we are 
free. Therefore in your sense of the word we have no govern- 
‘ment. Do you understand this now? 

(I) Yes, I do. But I will ask you some more questions as to — 
how you as free men manage your affairs. 

(H.) With all my heart. Ask away. 


Chapter XII 
CONCERNING THE ARRANGEMENT OF LIFE 


“Well,” I said, “about those ‘arrangements’ which you spoke 
of as taking the place of government, could you give me any 
account of them?” 

“Neighbour,” he said, “although we have simplified our 
lives a great deal from what they were, and have got rid of 
many conventionalities and many sham wants, which used to 
give our forefathers much trouble, yet our life is too complex 
for me to tell you in detail by means of words how it is ar- 
ranged; you must find that out by living amongst us. It is 
true that I can better tell you what we don’t do, than what 
we do do.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“This is the way to put it,” said he: “We have been living 
for a hundred and fifty years, at least, more or less in our 
present manner, and a tradition or habit of life has been 
growing on us; and that habit has become a habit of acting 
on the whole for the best. It is easy for us to live without 
robbing each other. It would be possible for us to contend 
with and rob each other, but it would be harder for us than 
refraining from strife and robbery. That is in short the foun- 
dation of our life and our happiness.” 

“Whereas in the old days,” said I, “it was very hard to live 
without strife and robbery. That’s what you mean, isn’t it, 
by giving me the negative side of your good conditions?” 
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“Yes,” he said, “it was so hard,.that those who habitually 
acted fairly to their neighbours were celebrated as saints and 
heroes, and were looked up to with the greatest reverence.” 

“While they were alive?” said I. 

“No” said he, “after they were dead.” 

“But as to these days,” I said; “you don’t mean to tell me 
that no one ever transgresses this habit of good fellowship?” 

“Certainly not,” said Hammond, “but when the trans- 
gressions occur, everybody, transgressors and all, know them 
for what they are; the errors of friends, not the habitual ac- 
tions of persons driven into enmity against society.” 

“I see,” said I: “you mean that you have no ‘criminal’ 
classes.” : 

“How could we have them,” said he, “since there is no rich 
class to breed enemies against the state by means of the in- 
justice of the state?” 

Said I; “I thought that I understood from something that 
fell from you a little while ago that you had abolished civil 
law. Is that so, literally?” 

“It abolished itself, my friend,” said he. “As I said before, 
the civil law courts were upheld for the defence of private 
property, for nobody ever pretended that it was possible to 
make people act fairly to each other by means of brute force. 
Well, private property being abolished, all the laws and all 
the legal ‘crimes’ which it had manufactured of course came 
to an end. Thou shalt not steal,* had to be translated into, 
Thou shalt work in order to live happily. Is there any need 
to enforce that commandment by violence?” 

“Well,” said I, “that is understood, and I agree with it; 
but how about the crimes of violence? would not their occur- 
rence (and you admit that they occur) make criminal law 
necessary?” 

Said he: “In your sense of the word, we have no criminal , 
law either. Let us look at the matter closer, and see whence 
crimes of violence spring. By far the greater part of these 
in past days were the result of the laws of private property, 
which forbade the satisfaction of their natural desires to all 
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but a privileged few, and of thé général visible coercion 
which came of those laws. All that cause of violent crime is 
gone. Again, many violent acts came from the artificial 
perversion of the sexual passions, which caused overweening 
jealousy and the like miseries. Now, when you look carefully 
into these, you will find that what lay at the bottom of them 
was mostly the idea (a law-made idea) of the woman being 
the property of the man, whether he were husband, father, 
brother, or what not. That idea has of course vanished with 
private property, as well as certain follies about the ‘ruin’ of 
women for following their natural desires in an illegal way, 
which of course was a convention caused by the laws of 
private property. 

“Another cognate cause of crimes of violence was the fam- 
ily tyranny, which was the subject of so many novels and 
stories of the past, and which once more was the result of 
private property. Of course that is all ended, since families 
are held together by no bond of coercion, legal or social, but 
by mutual liking and affection, and everybody is free to 
come or go as he or she pleases. Furthermore, our standards 
of honour and public estimation are very different from the 
old ones; success in besting our neighbours is a road to 
renown now closed, let us hope for ever. Each man is free to 
exercise his special faculty to the utmost, and every one en- 
courages him in so doing. So that we have got rid of the 
scowling envy, coupled by the poets with hatred, and surely 
with good reason; heaps of unhappiness and ill-blood were 
caused by it, which with irritable and passionate men~i.e., 
energetic and active men-often led to violence.” 

I laughed, and said: “So that you now withdraw your 
admission, and say that there is no violence amongst you?” 

“No,” said he, “I withdraw nothing: as I told you, such 
things will happen. Hot blood will err sometimes.* A man 
may strike another, and the stricken strike back again, and 
the result be a homicide, to put it at the worst.* But what 


‘then? Shall we the neighbours make it worse still? Shall we 


think so poorly of each other as to suppose that the slain 
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tan calls on us to revenge him, when we know that if he had 
been maimed, he would, when in cold blood and able to 
weigh all the circumstances, have forgiven his maimer? Or 
will the death of the slayer bring the slain man to life again 
and cure the unhappiness his loss has caused?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but consider, must not the safety of society 
be safeguarded by some punishment?” 

“There, neighbour!” said the old man, with some exul- 
tation. “You have hit the mark. That punishment of which 
men used to talk so wisely and act so foolishly, what was 
it but the expression of their fear? And they had need to 
fear, since they—i.e., the rulers of society-were dwelling like 
an armed band in a hostile country. But we who live amongst 
our friends need neither fear nor punish. Surely if we, in 
dread of an occasional rare homicide, an occasional rough 
blow, were solemnly and legally to commit homicide and 
violence, we could only be a society of ferocious cowards. 
Don’t you think so, neighbour?” 

“Yes, I do, when I come to think of it from that side,” 
said I. 

“Yet you must understand,” said the old man, “that when 
any violence is committed, we expect the transgressor to 
make any atonement possible to him, and he himself expects 
it. But again, think if the destruction or serious injury of a 
man momentarily overcome by wrath or folly can be any 
atonement to the commonwealth? Surely it can only be an 
additional injury to it.” 

Said I: “But suppose the man has a habit of violence- 
kills a man a year, for instance?” 

“Such a thing is unknown,” said he. “In a society where 
there is no punishment to evade, no law to triumph over, 
remorse will certainly follow transgression.” 

“And lesser outbreaks of violence,” said I, “how do you 
deal with them? for hitherto we have been talking of great 
tragedies, I suppose?” 

Said Hammond: “If the ill-doer is not sick or mad (in 
which case he must be restrained till his sickness or madness 
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is cured) it is clear that grief and humiliation must follow | 
the ill-deed; and society in general will make that pretty © 
clear to the ill-doer if he should chance to be dull to it; and 
again, some kind of atonement will follow,—at the least, an 
open acknowledgment of the grief and humiliation. Is it so 
hard to say, I ask your pardon, neighbour?—Well, sometimes 
it is hard—and let it be.” 

“You think that enough?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “and moreover it is all that we can do. 
If in addition we torture the man, we turn his grief into 
anger, and the humiliation he would otherwise feel for his 
wrong-doing is swallowed up by a hope of revenge for our 
wrong-doing to him. He has paid the legal penalty, and 
can ‘go and sin again’* with comfort. Shall we commit such 
a folly, then? Remember Jesus had got the legal penalty 
remitted before he said ‘Go and sin no more.”* Let alone that in 
a society of equals you will not find any one to play the 
part of torturer or jailer, though many to act as nurse or 
doctor.” 

“So,” said I, “you consider crime a mere spasmodic disease, 
which requires no body of criminal law to deal with it?’ 

“Pretty much so,” said he; “and since, as I told you, we 
are a healthy people generally, so we are not likely to be 
much troubled with this disease.” 

“Well, you have no civil law, and no criminal law. But 
have you no laws of the market, so to say—no regulation 
for the exchange of wares? for you must exchange, even if 
you have no property.” 

Said he: “We have no obvious individual exchange, as 
you saw this morning when you went a-shopping; but of 
course there are regulations of the markets, varying accord- 
ing to the circumstances and guided by general custom. But 
as these are ‘matters of general assent, which nobody dreams 
of objecting to, so also we have made no provision for en- 
forcing them: therefore I dont call them laws. In law, wheth- 
er it be criminal or civil, execution always follows judg- 
ment, and some one must suffer. When you see the judge 
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on his bench, you see through him, as clearly as if he were 
made of glass, the policeman to emprison, and the soldier 
to slay some actual living person. Such follies would make 
an agreeable market, wouldn't they?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “that means turning the market into 
a mere battlefield, in which many people must suffer as 
much as in the battlefield of bullet and bayonet. And from 
what I have seen I should suppose that your marketing, 
great and little, is carried on in a way that makes it a pleas- 
ant occupation.” 

“You are right, neighbour,” said he. “Although there are 
so many, indeed by far the greater number amongst us, who 
would be unhappy if they were not engaged in actually 
making things, and things which turn out beautiful under 
their hands-there are many, like the housekeepers I was 
speaking of, whose delight is in administration and organiza- 
tion, to use long-tailed words, I mean people who like 
keeping things together, avoiding waste, seeing that nothing 
sticks fast uselessly.* Such people are thoroughly happy in 
their business, all the more as they are dealing with actual 
facts, and not merely passing counters round to see what 
share they shall have in the privileged taxation of useful 
people, which was the business of the commercial folk in 
past days. Well, what are you going to ask me next?” 


Chapter XIII 
CONCERNING POLITICS 


Said I: “How do you manage with politics?” Said Ham- 
mond, smiling: “I am glad that it is of me that you ask the 
question: I do believe that anybody else would make you 
explain yourself, or try to do so, till you were sickened of 
asking questions. Indeed, I believe I am the only man in 
England who would know what you mean; and since I know, 
I will answer your question briefly by saying that we are 
very well off as to politics,-because we-have none. If ever 
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you make a book out of this conversation, put this in a chap- 
ter by itself, after the model of old Horrebow’s Snakes in~ 
Iceland.“* ; 

“I will,” said I. 


Chapter XIV 
HOW MATTERS ARE MANAGED 


Said I: “How about your relations with foreign nations?” 
“I will not affect not to know what you mean,” said he, 
“but I will tell you at once that the whole system of rival 
and contending nations which played so great a part in the 
‘government’ of the world of civilisation has disappeared 
along with the inequality betwixt man and man in society.” 

“Does not that make the world duller?” said I. 

“Why?” said the old man. 

“The obliteration of national variety,” said I. 

“Nonsense,” he said, somewhat snappishly. “Cross the 
water and see. You will find plenty of variety: the land- 
scape, the building, the diet, the amusements, all various. © 
The men and women varying in looks as well as in habits of 
thought; the costume far more various than in the commer- 
cial period. How should it add to the variety or dispel the 
dulness, to coerce certain families or tribes, often hetero- 
geneous and jarring with one another, into certain artificial 
and mechanical groups, and call them nations, and stimulate 
their patriotism-i.e., their foolish and envious prejudices?” 

“Well-I don’t know how,” said I. 

“That's right,” said Hammond cheerily; “you can easily 
understand that now we are freed from this folly it is obvious 
to us that by means of this very diversity the different strains 
of blood in the world can be serviceable and pleasant to 
each other, without in the least wanting to rob each other: 
we are all bent on the same enterprise, making the most of 
our lives. And I must tell you whatever quarrels or mis- 
understandings arise, they very seldom take place between 
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people of different race; and consequently since there is less 
unreason in them, they are the more readily appeased.” 

“Good,” said I, “but as to those matters of politics; as to 
general differences of opinion in one and the same com- 
munity. Do you assert that there are none?” 

“No, not at alk” said he, somewhat snappishly: “but I 
do say that differences of opinion about real solid things 
need not, and with us do not, crystallise people into parties 
permanently hostile to one another, with different theories 
as to the build of the universe and the progress of time. Isn’t 
that what politics used to mean?” 

“H'm, well,” said I, “I am not so sure of that.” 

Said he: “I take you, neighbour; they only pretended to this 
serious difference of opinion; for if it had existed they could 
not have dealt together in the ordinary business of life; 
couldn't have eaten together, bought and sold together, 
gambled together, cheated other people together, but must 
have fought whenever they met: which would not have 
suited them at all. The game of the masters of politics 
was to cajole or force the public to pay the expense of a 
luxurious life and exciting amusement for a few cliques of 
ambitious persons: and the pretence of serious difference of 
opinion, belied by every action of their lives, was quite good 
enough for that. What has all that got to do with us?” 

Said I: “Why, nothing, I should hope. But I fear—In short, 
I have been told that political strife was a necessary result 
of human nature.” 

“Human nature!” cried the old boy, impetuously: “what 
human nature? The human nature of paupers, of slaves, of 
slave-holders, or the human nature of wealthy freemen? 
Which? Come, tell me that!” 

“Well,” said I, “I suppose there would be a difference ac- 
cording to circumstances in people’s action about these 
matters.” 

“I should think so, indeed,” said he. “At all events, expe- 
rience shows that it is so. Amongst us, our differences con- 
cern matters of business, and passing events as to them, and 
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could not divide men permanently. As a rule, the immediate 
outcome shows which opinion on a given subject is the right 
one; it is a matter of fact, not of speculation. For instance, 
it is clearly not easy to knock up a political party on the 
question as to whether haymaking in such and such a coun- 
tryside shall begin this week or next, when all men agree that — 
it must at latest begin the week after next, and when any man 
can go down into the fields himself and see whether the 
seeds are ripe enough for the cutting.” 

Said I: “And you settle these differences, great and small, 
by the will of the majority, I suppose?” 

“Certainly,” said he; “how else could we settle them? 
You see in matters which are merely personal which do not 
affect the welfare of the community—how a man shall dress, 
what he shall eat and drink, what he shall write and read, 
and so forth-there can be no difference of opinion, and 
everybody does as he pleases. But when the matter is of 
common interest to the whole community, and the doing 
or not doing something affects everybody, the majority 
must have their way; unless the minority were to take up 
arms and show by force that they were the effective of real 
majority; which, however, in a society of men who are free 
and equal is little likely to happen; because in such a com- 
munity the apparent majority is the real majority, and the 
others, as I have hinted before, know that too well to ob- 
struct from mere pigheadedness; especially as they have 
had plenty of opportunity of putting forward their side of 
the question”. 

“How is that managed?” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “let us take one of our units of manage- 
ment, a commune, or a ward, or a parish (for we have all 
three names, indicating little real distinction between them 
now, though time was there was a good deal). In such a 
district, as you would call it, some neighbours think that 
something ought to be done or undone: a new town-hall 
built; a clearance of inconvenient houses; or say a stone 
bridge substituted for some ugly old iron one,-there you 
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have undoing and doing in one. Well, at the next ordinary 
meeting of the neighbours, or Mote, as we call it, according 
to the ancient tongue of the times before bureaucracy, a 
neighbour proposes the change, and of course, if everybody 
agrees, there is an end of discussion, except about details. 
Equally, if no one backs the proposer—‘seconds him,’ it 
used to be called—the matter drops for the time being; a 
thing not likely to happen amongst reasonable men, how- 
ever, as the proposer is sure to have talked it over with others 
before the Mote. But supposing the affair proposed and 
seconded, if a few of the neighbours disagree to it, if they 
think that the beastly iron bridge will serve a little longer 
and they don’t want to be bothered with building a new one 
just then, they don’t count heads that time, but put off the 
formal discussion to the next Mote; and meantime arguments 
pro and con* are flying about, and some get printed, so that 
everybody knows what is going on; and when the Mote 
comes together again there is a regular discussion and at last 
a vote by show of hands. If the division is a close one,* the 
question is again put off for further discussion; if the division 
is a wide one, the minority are asked if they will yield to the 
more general opinion, which they often, nay, most com- 
monly do. If they refuse, the question is debated a third 
time, when, if the minority has not perceptibly grown, they 
always give way; though I believe there is some _half- 
forgotten rule by which they might still carry it on further; 
but I say, what always happens is that they are convinced, 
not perhaps that their view is the wrong one, but they cannot 
persuade or force the community to adopt it.” 

“Very good,” said I, “but what happens if the divisions 
are still narrow?” : 

Said he: “As a matter of principle and according to the 
rule of such cases, the question must then lapse, and the 
majority, if so narrow, has to submit to sitting down under 
the status quo.* But I must tell you that in point of fact the 
minority very seldom enforces this rule, but generally yields 
in a friendly manner.”” 
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“But do you know,” said I, “that there is something in all 
this very like democracy; and I thought that democracy was 
considered to be in a moribund condition many, many 
years ago.” 

The old boy’s eyes twinkled. “I grant you that our meth- 
ods have that drawback. But what is to be done? We can’t 
get any one amongst us to complain of his not always having 
his own way in the teeth of the community, when it is clear 
that everybody cannot have that indulgence. What is to be 
done?” 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t know.” 

Said he: “The only alternatives to our method that I can 
conceive of are these. First, that we should choose out, or 
breed, a class of superior persons capable of judging on all 
matters without consulting the neighbours; that, in short, we 
should get for ourselves what used to be called an aristoc- 
racy of intellect; or, secondly, that for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the freedom of the individual will, we should 
revert to a system of private property again, and have slaves 
and slave-holders once more. What do you think of those two 
expedients 2” 

“Well,” said I, “there is a third possibility-to wit, that 
every man should be quite independent of every other, and 
that thus the tyranny of society should be abolished.” . 

He looked hard at me for a second or two, and then burst 
out laughing very heartily; and I confess that I joined him. 
When he recovered himself he nodded at me, and said: “Yes, 
yes, I quite agree with you—and so we all do.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and besides, it does not press hardly on the 
minority: for, take this matter of the bridge, no man is 
obliged to work on it if he doesn’t agree to its building. At 
least, I suppose not.” 

He smiled, and said: “Shrewdly put; and yet from the 
point of view of the native of another planet. If the man of 
the minority does find his feelings hurt, doubtless he may 
relieve them by refusing to help in building the bridge. But, 
dear neighbour, that is not a very effective salve for the 
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wound caused by the ‘tyranny of a majority’ in our society; 
because all work that is done is either beneficial or hurtful 
to every member of society. The man is benefited by the 
bridge-building if it turns out a good thing, and hurt by it 
if it turns out a bad one, whether he puts a hand to it or not; 
and meanwhile he is benefiting the bridge-builders by his 
work, whatever that may be. In fact, I see no help for him 
except the pleasure of saying ‘I told you so’ if the bridge- 
building turns out to be a mistake and hurts him; if it 
benefits him he must suffer in silence. A terrible tyranny 
our Communism, is it not? Folk used often to be warned 
against this very unhappiness in times past, when for every 
well-fed, contented person you saw a thousand miserable 
starvelings. Whereas for us, we grow fat and well-liking on 
the tyranny; a tyranny, to say the truth, not to be made 
visible by any microscope I know. Don’t be afraid, my 
friend; we are not going to seek for troubles by calling our 
peace and plenty and happiness by ill names whose very 
meaning we have forgotten!” 

He sat musing for a little, and then started and said: 
“Are there any more questions, dear guest? The morning is 
waning fast amidst my garrulity.” 


Chapter XV 


ON THE LACK OF INCENTIVE TO LABOUR IN A 
COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


“Yes,” said I. “I was expecting Dick and Clara to make 
their appearance any moment: but is there time to ask just 
one or two questions before they come?” 

“Try it, dear neighbour-try it,” said old Hammond. “For 
the more you ask me the better I am pleased; and at any 
rate if they do come and find me in the middle of an answer, 
they must sit quiet and pretend to listen till I come to an end. 
It won’t hurt them; they will find it quite amusing enough to 
sit side by side, conscious of their proximity to each other,” 
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I smiled, as I was bound to, and said: “Good; I will go on 
talking without noticing them when they come in. Now, 
this is what I want to ask you about-to wit, how you get 
people to work when there is no reward of labour, and es- 
pecially how you get them to work strenuously?” 

“No reward of labour?” said Hammond, gravely. “The 
reward of labour is life. Is that not enough?” 

“But no reward for especially good work,” quoth I. 

“Plenty of reward,” said he-“the reward of creation. The 
wages which God'gets, as people might have said time agone. 
If you are going to ask to be paid for the pleasure of crea- 
tion, which is what excellence in work means, the next thing 
we shall hear of will be a bill sent in for the begetting of 
children.” 

“Well, but,” said I, “the man of the nineteenth century 
would say there is a natural desire towards the procreation 
of children, and a natural desire not to work.” 

“Yes, yes,” said he,” “I know the ancient platitude,—wholly 
untrue; indeed, to us quite meaningless. Fourier,* whom all 
men laughed at, understood the matter better.” 

“Why is it meaningless to you?” said I. 

He said: “Because it implies that all work is suffering, and 
we are so far from thinking that, that, as you may have 
noticed, whereas we are not short of wealth, there is a kind of 
fear growing up amongst us that we shall one day be short 
of work. It is a pleasure which we are afraid of losing, not 
a pain.” ee 

“Yes,” said I, “I have noticed that, and I was going to ask 
you about that also. But in the meantime, what do you posi- 
tively mean to assert about the pleasurableness of work 
amongst you?” 

“This, that all work is now pleasurable; either because of 
the hope of gain in honour and wealth with which the work 
is done, which causes pleasurable excitement, even when 
the actual work is not pleasant; or else because it has grown 
into a pleasurable habit, as in the case with what you may 
call mechanical work; and lastly (and most of our work is of 
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this kind) because there is conscious sensuous pleasure in the 
work itself; it is done, that is, by artists.” 

“I see,” said I. “Can you now tell me how you have come 
to this happy condition? For, to speak plainly, this change 
from the conditions of the older world seems to me far 
greater and more important than all the other changes you 
have told me about as to crime, politics, property, marriage.” 

“You are right there,” said he. “Indeed, you may say 
rather that it is this change which makes all the others 
possible. What is the object of Revolution? Surely to make 
people happy. Revolution having brought its foredoomed 
change about, how can you prevent the counter-revolution 
from setting in except by making people happy? What! shall 
we expect peace and stability from unhappiness? The gath- 
ering of grapes from thorns and figs from thistles* is a 
reasonable expectation compared with that! And happiness 
without happy daily work is impossible.” 

“Most obviously true,” said I: for I thought the old boy 
was preaching a little. “But answer my question, as to how 
you gained this happiness.” 

“Briefly,” said he, “by the absence of artificial coercion, 
and the freedom for every man to do what he can do best, 
joined to the knowledge of what productions of labour we 
really want. I must admit that this knowledge we reached 
slowly and painfully.” 

“Go on,” said I, “give me more detail; explain more fully. 
For this subject interests me intensely.” 4 

“Yes, I will,” said he; “but in order to do so I must weary 
you by talking a little about the past. Contrast is necessary 
for this explanation. Do you mind?” 

“No, no,” said I. 

Said he, settling himself in his chair again for a long talk: 
“It is clear from all that we hear and read, that in the last 
age of civilisation men had got into a vicious circle in the 
matter of production of wares. They had reached a won- 
derful facility of production, and in order to make the most 
of that facility they had gradually created (or allowed to 
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grow, rather) a most elaborate system of buying and selling, 
which has been called the World-Market; and that World- 
Market, once set a-going, forced them to go on making 
more and more of these wares, whether they needed them 
or not. So that while (of course) they could not free them- 
selves from the toil of making real necessaries, they created 
in a never-ending series sham or artificial necessaries, which 
became, under the iron rule of the aforesaid World-Market, 
of equal importance to them with the real necessaries which 
supported life. By all this they burdened themselves with a 
prodigious mass of work merely for the sake of keeping 
their wretched system going.” 

“Yes—and then?” said I. 

“Why, then, since they had forced themselves to stagger 
along under this horrible burden of unnecessary produc- 
tion, it became impossible for them to look upon labour and 
its results from any other point of view than one-to wit, the 
ceaseless endeavour to expend the least possible amount of 
labour on any article made, and yet at the same time to 
make as many articles as possible. To this ‘cheapening of 
production,’ as it was called, everything was sacrificed: the 
happiness of the workman at his work, nay, his most ele- 
mentary comfort and bare health, his food, his clothes, his 
dwelling, his leisure, his amusement, his education—his life, 
in short-did not weigh a grain of sand in the balance 
against this dire necessity of ‘cheap production’ of things, 
a great part of which were not worth producing at all. Nay, 
we are told, and we must believe it, so overwhelming is the 
evidence, though many of our people scarcely can believe it, 
that even rich and powerful men, the masters of the poor 
devils aforesaid, submitted to live amidst sights and sounds 
and smells which it is in the very nature of man to abhor 
and flee from, in order that their riches might bolster up 
this supreme folly. The whole community, in fact, was cast 
into the jaws of this ravening monster, ‘the cheap produc- 
tion’ forced upon it by the World-Market.” 

“Dear me!” said I. “But what happened? Did not their 
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cleverness and facility in production master this chaos of mis- 
ery at last? Couldn't they catch up with the World-Market, 
and then set to work to devise means for relieving themselves 
from this fearful task of extra labour?” 

He smiled bitterly. “Did they even try to?” said he. “I am 
not sure. You know that according to the old saw the beetle 
gets used to living in dung; and these people, whether they 
found the dung sweet or not, certainly lived in it.” 

His estimate of the life of the nineteenth century made me 
catch my breath a little; and I said feebly, “But the labour- 
saving machines?” 

“Heyday!” quoth he. “What's that you are saying? the 
labour-saving machines? Yes, they were made to ‘save la- 
bour’ (or, to speak more plainly, the lives of men) on one 
piece of work in order that it might be expended-I will say 
wasted—on another, probably useless, piece of work. Friend, 
all their devices for cheapening labour simply resulted in 
increasing the burden of labour. The appetite of the World- 
Market grew with what it fed on: the countries within the 
ring of ‘civilisation’ (that is, organised misery) were glutted 
with the abortions of the market, and force and fraud were 
used unsparingly to ‘open up’ countries outside that pale. 
This process of ‘opening up’ is a strange one to those who 
have read the professions of the men of that period and do 
not understand their practice; and perhaps shows us at its 
worst the great vice of the nineteenth century, the use of 
hypocrisy and cant to evade the responsibility of vicarious 
ferocity.* When the civilised World-Market coveted a coun- 
try not yet in its clutches, some transparent pretext was 
found-the suppression of a slavery different from, and not 
so cruel as that of commerce; the pushing of a religion no 
longer believed in by its promoters; the ‘rescue’ of some des- 
perado or homicidal madman whose misdeeds had got him 
into trouble amongst thé natives of the barbarous’ country— 
any stick, in short, which would beat the dog* at all. Then 
some bold, unprincipled, ignorant adventurer was found (no 
difficult task in the days of competition), and he was bribed 
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to ‘create a market’ by breaking up whatever traditional 
society there might be in the doomed country, and by de- 
stroying whatever leisure or pleasure he found there. He 
forced wares on the natives which they did not want, and took 
their natural products in ‘exchange,’ as this form of robbery 
was called, and thereby he ‘created new wants,’ to supply 
which (that is, to be allowed to live by their new masters) 
the hapless, helpless people had to sell themselves into the 
slavery of hopeless toil so that they might have something 
wherewith to purchase the nullities of ‘civilisation.’ “Ah,” said 
the old man, pointing to the Museum, “I have read books 
and papers in there, telling strange stories indeed of the deal- 
ings of civilisation (or organised misery) with ‘non-civilisa- 
tion’; from the time when the British Government deliberately 
sent blankets infected with small-pox as choice gifts to in- 
convenient tribes of Red-skins,* to the time when Africa was 
infested by a man named Stanley,* who--” 

“Excuse me,” said I, “but as you know, time presses; and 
I want to keep our question on the straightest line possible; 
and I want at once to ask this about these wares made for 
the World-Market-how about their quality; these people 
who were so clever about making goods, I suppose they made 
them well?” 

“Quality!” said the old man crustily, for he was rather 
peevish at being cut short in his story; “how could they 
possibly attend to such trifles as the quality of the wares they 
sold? The best of them were of a lowish average, the worst 
were transparent make-shifts for the things asked for, which 
nobody would have put up with if they could have got any- 
thing else. It was a current jest of the time that the wares 
were made to sell and not to use; a jest which you, as coming 
from another planet, may understand, but which our folk 
could not.” 

Said I: “What! did they make nothing well?” 

“Why, yes,” said he, “there was one class of goods which 
they did make thoroughly well, and that was the class of 
machines which were used for making things. These were 
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usually quite perfect pieces of workmanship, admirably 
adapted to the end in view. So that it may be fairly said 
that the great achievement of the nineteenth century was 
the making of machines which were wonders of invention, 
skill, and patience, and which were used for the production 
of measureless quantitiés of worthless make-shifts. In truth, 
the owners of the machines did not consider anything which 
they made as wares, but simply as means for the enrichment 
of themselves. Of course, the only admitted test of utility in 
wares was the finding of buyers for them—wise men or fools, 
as it might chance.” 

“And people put up with this?” said I. 

“For a time,” said he. 

“And then?” 

“And then the overturn,” said the old man, smiling, “and 
the nineteenth century saw itself as a man who has lost his 
clothes whilst bathing, and has to walk naked through the 
town.” 

“You are very bitter about that unlucky nineteenth cen- 
tury,” said I. 

“Naturally,” said he, “since I know so much about it.” 

He was silent a little, and then said: “There are traditions 
-nay, real histories—in our family about it: my grandfather 
was one of its victims. If you know something about it, you 
will understand what he suffered when I tell you that he was 
in those days a genuine artist, a man of genius, and a revo- 
lutionist.” 

“I think I do understand,” said I: “but now, as it seems, 
you have reversed all this?” 

“Pretty much so,” said he. “The wares which we make 
are made because they are needed: men make for their 
neighbours’ use as if they were making for themselves, not 
for a vague market of which they know nothing, and over 
which they have to control: as there is no buying and sell- 
ing, it would be mere insanity to make goods on the chance 
of their being wanted; for there is no longer any one 
who can be compelled to buy them. So that whatever is made 
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_is good, and thoroughly fit for its purpose. Nothing can be 
made except for genuine use; therefore no inferior goods 
are made. Moreover, as aforesaid, we have now found out 
what we want, so we make no more than we want; and as 
we are not driven to make a vast quantity of useless things, 
we have time and resources enough to consider our pleas- 
ure in making them. All work which would be irksome to 
do by hand is done by immensely improved machinery; and 
in all work which it is a pleasure to do by hand machinery 
is done without. There is no difficulty in finding work which 
suits the special turn of mind of everybody; so that no man 
is sacrificed to the wants of another. From time to time, 
when we have found out that some piece of work was too 
disagreeable or troublesome, we have given it up and done 
altogether without the thing produced by it. Now, surely you 
can see that under these circumstances all the work that we 
do is an exercise of the mind and body more or less pleas- 
ant to be done: so that instead of avoiding work everybody 
seeks it: and, since people have got defter in doing the work 
generation after generation, it has become so easy to do, that 
it seems as if there were less done, though probably more 
is produced. I suppose this explains that fear, which I hinted 
at just now, of a possible scarcity in work, which perhaps 
you have already noticed, and which is a feeling on the in- 
crease, and has been for a score of years.” 

“But do you think,” said I, “that there is any fear of a work- 
famine amongst you?” 

“No, I do not,” said he, “and I will tell why; it is each 
man’s business to make his own work pleasanter and pleas- 
anter, which of course tends towards raising the standard of 
excellence, as no man enjoys turning out work which is not 
a credit to him, and also to greater deliberation in turning 
it out; and there is such a vast number of things which can 
be treated as works of art, that this alone gives employment 
to a host of deft people. Again, if art be inexhaustible, so is 
science also; and though it is no longer the only innocent 
occupation which is thought worth an intelligent man spend- 
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ing his time upon, as it once was, yet there are, and I suppose 
will be, many people who are excited by its conquest of dif- 
ficulties, and care for it more than for anything else. Again, 
as more and more of pleasure is imported into work, I think 
we shall take up kinds of work which produce desirable 
wares, but which we gave up because we could not carry 
them on pleasantly. Moreover, I think that it is only in 
parts of Europe which are more advanced than the rest of 
the world that you will hear this talk of the fear of a work- 
famine. Those lands which were once the colonies of Great 
Britain, for instance, and especially America-that part of it, 
above all, which was once the United States—are now and 
will be for a long while a great resource to us. For these 
lands, and, I say, especially the northern parts of America, 
suffered so terribly from the full force of the last days of 
civilisation, and became such horrible places to live in, that 
they are now very backward in all that makes life pleasant. 
Indeed, one may say that for nearly a hundred years the peo- 
ple of the northern parts of America have been engaged in 
gradually making a dwelling-place out of a stinking dust- 
heap; and there is still a great deal to do, especially as the 
country is so big.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am exceedingly glad to think that you 
have such a prospect of happiness before you. But I should 
like to ask a few more questions, and then I have done for 
to-day.” 


Chapter XVI 


DINNER IN THE HALL 
OF THE BLOOMSBURY MARKET 


, As I spoke, I heard footsteps near the door; the latch 
yielded, and in came our two lovers, looking so handsome 
that one had no feeling of shame in looking on at their little- 
concealed love-making; for indeed it seemed as if all the 
world must be in love with them. As for old Hammond, he 
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looked on them like an artist who has just painted a picture 
nearly as well as he thought he could when he began it, and 
was perfectly happy. He said: 

“Sit down, sit down, young folk, and don’t make a noise. 
Our guest here has still some questions to ask me.” 

“Well, I should suppose so,” said Dick; “you have onl 
been three hours and a half together; and it isn’t to be hoped 
that the history of two centuries could be told in three hours 
and a half: let alone that, for all I know, you may have been 
wandering into the realms of geography and craftsman- 
ship.” 

“As to noise, my dear kinsman,” said Clara, “you will very 
soon be disturbed by the noise of the dinner-bell, which I 
should think will be very pleasant music to our guest, who 
breakfasted early, it seems, and probably had a tiring day 
yesterday.” 

I said: “Well, since you have spoken the word, I begin to 
feel that it is so; but I have been feeding myself with wonder 
this long time past: really, it’s quite true,” quoth I, as I saw 
her smile, O so prettily! 

But just then from some tower high up in the air came the 
sound of silvery chimes playing a sweet clear tune, that 
sounded to my unaccustomed ears like the song of the first 
blackbird in the spring, and called a rush of memories to 
my mind, some of bad times, some of good, but all sweetened 
now into mere pleasure. 

“No more questions now before dinner,” said Clara; and 
she took my hand as an affectionate child would, and led 
me out of the room and down stairs into the forecourt of the 
Museum, leaving the two Hammonds to follow as they 
pleased. 

We went into the market-place which I had been in be- 
fore, a thinnish stream of elegantly! dressed people going in 
along with us. We turned into the cloister and came to a 


* “Elegant,” I mean, as a Persian pattern is elegant; not like a rich 
“elegant” lady out for a morning call. I should rather call that genteel. 
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richly moulded and carved doorway, where a very pretty 
dark-haired young girl gave us each a beautiful bunch of 
summer flowers, and we entered a hall much bigger than 
that of the Hammersmith Guest House, more elaborate in 
its architecture and perhaps more beautiful. I found it diffi- 
cult to keep my eyes off the wall-pictures (for I thought it 
bad manners to stare at Clara all the time, though she was 
quite worth it). I saw at a glance that their subjects were 
taken from queer old-world myths and imaginations which 
in yesterday's world only about half a dozen people in the 
country knew anything about; and when the two Hammonds 
sat down opposite to us, I said to the old man, pointing to 
the frieze: P 

“How strange to see such subjects here!” 

“Why?” said he. “I don’t see why you should be surprised; 
everybody knows the tales; and they are graceful and 
pleasant subjects, not too tragic for a place where people 
mostly eat and drink and amuse themselves, and yet full of 
incident.” 

I smiled, and said: “Well, I scarcely expected to find re- 
cord of the Seven Swans and the King of the Golden Moun- 
tain and Faithful Henry,* and such curious pleasant imagina- 
tions as Jacob Grimm* got together from the childhood of 
the world, barely lingering even in his time: I should have 
thought you would have forgotten such childishness by this 
time.” 

The old man smiled, and said nothing; but Dick turned 
rather red, and broke out: 

“What do you mean, guest? I think them very beautiful, I 
mean not only the pictures, but the stories; and when we 
were children we used to imagine them going on in every 
wood-end, by the bight of every stream: every house in the 
fields was the Fairyland King’s House to us. Don’t you re- 
member, Clara?” 

“Yes,” she said; and it seemed to me as if a slight cloud 
came over her fair face. J was going to speak to her on the 
subject, when the pretty waitresses came to us smiling, and 
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chattering sweetly like reed warblers by the river-side, and 
fell to giving us our dinner. As to this, as at our breakfast, 
everything was cooked and served with a daintiness which 
showed that those who had prepared it were interested in 
it; but there was no excess either of quantity or of gourmand- 
ise; everything was simple, though so excellent of its kind; 
and it was made clear to us that this was no feast, only an 
ordinary meal. The glass, crockery, and plate were very 
beautiful to my eyes, used to the study of medizval art; but 
a nineteenth-century club-haunter would, I daresay, have 
found them rough and lacking in finish; the crockery being 
lead-glazed pot-ware, though beautifully ornamented; the 
only porcelain being here and there a piece of old oriental 
ware. The glass, again, though elegant and quaint, and very 
varied in form, was somewhat bubbled and hornier in text- 
ure than the commercial articles of the nineteenth century. 
The furniture and general fittings of the hall were much of a 
piece* with the table-gear, beautiful in form and highly 
ornamented, but without the commercial “finish” of the join- 
ers and cabinet-makers of our time. Withal, there was a 
total absence of what the nineteenth century calls “comfort”— 
that is, stuffy inconvenience; so that, even apart from the 
delightful excitement of the day, I had never eaten my din- 
ner so pleasantly before. 

When we had done eating, and were sitting a little while, 
with a bottle of very good Bordeaux wine before us, Clara 
came back to the question of the subject-matter of the pic- 
tures, as though it had troubled her. 

She looked up at them, and said: “How is it that though 
we are so interested with our life for the most part, yet when 
people take to writing poems or painting pictures they sel- 
dom deal with our modern life, or if they do, take good 
care to make their poems or pictures unlike that life? Are 
we not good enough to paint ourselves? How is it that we 
find the dreadful times of the past so interesting to us~in 
pictures and poetry?” 

Old Hammond smiled. “It always was so, and I suppose 
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always will be,” said he, “however it may be explained. It 
is true that in the nineteenth century, when there was so 
little art and so much talk about it, there was a theory that 
art and imaginative literature ought to deal with contempo- 
rary life; but they never did so; for, if there was any pretence 
of it, the author always took care (as Clara hinted just now) 
to disguise, or exaggerate, or idealise, and in some way or 
another make it strange; so that, for all the verisimilitude 
there was, he might just as well have dealt with the times 
of the Pharaohs.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “surely it is but natural to like these 
things strange; just as when we were children, as I said just 
now, we used to pretend to be so-and-so in such-and-such a 
place. That’s what these pictures and poems do; and why 
shouldn't they?” 

“Thou hast hit it, Dick,” quoth old Hammond; “it is the 
child-like part of us that produces works of imagination. 
When we are children time passes so slow with us that we 
seem to have time for everything.” 

He sighed, and then smiled and said: “At least let us re- 
joice that we have got back our childhood again. I drink 
to the days that are!” 

“Second childhood,” said I in a low voice, and then blushed 
at my double rudeness, and hoped that he hadn't heard. 
But he had, and turned to me smiling, and said: “Yes, why 
not? And for my part, I hope it may last long; and that the 
world’s next period of wise and unhappy manhood, if that 
should happen, will speedily lead us to a third childhood: if 
indeed this age be not our third. Meantime, my friend, you 
must know that we are too happy, both individually and col- 
lectively, to trouble ourselves about what is to come here- 
after.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Clara, “I wish we were interest- 
ing enough to be written or painted about.” 

Dick answered her with some lover’s speech, impossible 
to be written down, and then we sat quiet a little. 
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Chapter XVII 
HOW THE CHANGE CAME 


Dick broke the silence at last, saying: “Guest, forgive us ~ 
for a little after-dinner dulness.* What would you like to do? 
Shall we have out Greylocks and trot back to Hammersmith? 
or will you come with us and hear some Welsh folk sing 
in a hall close by here? or would you like presently to come 
with me into the City and see some really fine building? or— 
what shall it be?” 

“Well,” said I, “as I am a stranger, I must let you choose 
for whe.” * 

In point of fact, I did not by any means want to be 
“amused” just then; and also I rather felt as if the old man, 
with his knowledge of past times, and even a kind of inverted 
sympathy for them caused by his active hatred of them, was 
as it were a blanket for me against the cold of this very new 
world, where I was, so to say, stripped bare of every habitual 
thought and way of acting; and I did not want to leave him 
too soon. He came to my rescue at once, and said: 

“Wait a bit, Dick; there is some one else to be consulted 
besides you and the guest here, and that is I. I am not going 
to lose the pleasure of his company just now, especially as 
I know he has something else to ask me. So go to your 
Welshmen, by all means; but first of all bring us another 
bottle of wine to this nook, and then be off as soon as you 
like; and come again and fetch our friend to go westward, 
but not too soon.” 

Dick nodded smilingly, and the old man and I were soon 
alone in the great hall, the afternoon sun gleaming on the 
red wine in our tall quaint-shaped glasses. Then said Ham- 
mond: ; 

“Does anything especially puzzle you about our way of 
living, now you have heard a good deal and seen a little 
of it?” 

Said I: “I think what puzzles me most is how it all came 
about.” 
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“It well may,” said he, “so great as the change is. It would 
be difficult indeed to tell you the whole story, perhaps im- 
possible: knowledge, discontent, treachery, disappointment, 
ruin, misery, despair-those who worked for the change be- 
cause they could see further than other people went through 
all these phases of suffering; and doubtless all the time the 
most of men looked on, not knowing what was doing, think- 
ing it all a matter of course, like the rising and setting of 
the sun—and indeed it was so.” 

“Tell me one thing, if you can,” said I. “Did the change, 
the ‘revolution’ it used to be called, come peacefully?” 

“Peacefully?” said he; “what peace was there amongst 
those poor confused wretches of the nineteenth century? It 
was war from beginning to end: bitter war, till hope and 
pleasure put an end to it.” 

“Do you mean actual fighting with weapons?” said I, “or 
the strikes and lock-outs and starvation of which we have 
heard?” 

“Both, both,” he said. “As a matter of fact, the history of 
the terrible period of transition from commercial slavery to 
freedom may thus be summarised. When the hope of real- 
ising a communal condition of life for all men arose, quite 
late in the nineteenth century, the power of the middle 
classes, the then tyrants of society, was so enormous and 
crushing, that to almost all men, even those who had, you 
may say despite themselves, despite their reason and judg- 
ment, conceived such hopes, it seemed a dream. So much 
was this the case that some of those more enlightened men 
who were then called Socialists, although they well knew, 
and even stated in public, that the only reasonable condition 
of Society was that of pure Communism (such as you now 
see around you), yet shrunk from what seemed to them the 
barren task of preaching the realisation of a happy dream. 
Looking back now, we can see that the great motive-power 
of the change was a longing for freedom and equality, akin 
if you please to the unreasonable passion of the lover; a 
sickness of heart that rejected with loathing the aimless 
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solitary life of the well-to-do educated men of that time: 
phrases, my dear friend, which have lost their meaning to us 
of the present day; so far removed we are from the dreadful 
facts which they represent. 

“Well, these men, though conscious of this feeling, had 
no faith in it, as a means of bringing about the change. Nor 
was that wonderful: for looking around them they saw the 
huge mass of the oppressed classes too much burdened with 
the misery of their lives, and too much overwhelmed by the 
selfishness of misery, to be able to form a conception of any 
escape from it except by the ordinary way prescribed by the 
system of slavery under which they lived; which was nothing 
more than a remote chance of climbing out of the oppressed 
into the oppressing class. 

“Therefore, though they knew that the only reasonable 
aim for those who would better the world was a condition 
of equality; in their impatience and despair they managed 
to convince themselves that if they could by hook or by crook 
get the machinery of production and the management of 
property so altered that the ‘lower classes’ (so the horrible 
word ran) might have their slavery somewhat ameliorated, 
they would be ready to fit into this machinery, and would 
use it for bettering their condition still more and still more, 
until at last the result would be a practical equality (they 
were very fond of using the word ‘practical’), because ‘the 
rich’ would be forced to pay so much for keeping ‘the poor’ 
in a tolerable condition that the condition of riches would 
become no longer valuable and-would gradually die out. Do 
you follow me?” 

“Partly,” said I. “Go on.” 

Said old Hammond: “Well, since you follow me, you will 
see that as a theory this was not altogether unreasonable; 
but ‘practically,’ it turned out a failure.” 

“How so?” said I. 

“Well, don’t you see,” said he, “because it involved the 
making of a machinery by those who didn’t know what they 
wanted the machines to do. So far as the masses of the op- 
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pressed class furthered this scheme of improvement, they did 
it to get themselves improved slave-rations—as many of them 
as could. And if those classes had really been incapable of 
being touched by that instinct which produced the passion 
for freedom and equality aforesaid, what would’have hap- 
pened, I think, would have been this: that a certain part of 
the working classes would have been so far improved in con- 
dition that they would have approached the condition of the 
middling rich men; but below them would have been a great 
class of most miserable slaves, whose slavery would have 
been far more hopeless than the older class-slavery had been.” 

“What stood in the way of this?” said I. 

“Why, of course,” said he, “just that instinct for freedom 
aforesaid. It is true that the slave-class could not conceive 
the happiness of a free life. Yet they grew to understand 
(and very speedily too) that they were oppressed by their 
masters, and they assumed, you see how justly, that they 
could do without them, though perhaps they scarce knew 
how; so that it came to this, that though they could not look 
forward to the happiness or peace of the freeman, they did 
at least look forward to the war which a vague hope told 
them would bring that peace about.” 

“Could you tell me rather more closely what actually 
took place?” said I; for I thought him rather vague here. 

“Yes,” he said, “I can. That machinery of life for the use 
of people who didn’t know what they wanted of it, and which 
was known at the time as State Socialism, was partly put in 
motion, though in a very piecemeal way. But it did not work 
smoothly; it was, of course, resisted at every turn by ‘the 
capitalists; and no wonder, for it tended more and more to 
upset the commercial system I have told you of, without pro- 
viding anything really effective in its place. The result was 
growing confusion, great suffering amongst the -working 
classes, and, as a consequence, great discontent. For a long 
time matters went on like this. The power of the upper 
classes had lessened, as their command over wealth lessened, 
and they could not carry things wholly by the high hand* 
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as they had been used to in earlier days. So far the State 
Socialists were justified by the result. On the other hand, the 
working classes were ill-organised, and growing poorer in 
reality, in spite of the gains (also real in the long run) which 
they had forced from the masters. Thus matters hung in the 
balance,* the masters could not reduce their slaves to com- 
plete subjection, though they put down some feeble and par- 
tial riots easily enough. The workers forced their masters to 
grant them ameliorations, real or imaginary, of their condi- 
tion, but could not force freedom from them. At last came a 
great crash. To explain this you must understand that very 
great progress had been made amongst the workers, though 
as before said but little in the directian of improved liveli- 
hood.” 

I played the innocent and said: “In what direction could 
they improve, if not in livelihood?” 

Said he: “In the power to bring about a state of things in 
which livelihood would be full, and easy to gain. They had 
at last learned how to combine after a long period of mis- 
takes and disasters. The workmen had now a regular organ- 
isation in the struggle against their masters, a struggle 
which for more than half a century had been accepted as an 
inevitable part of the conditions of the modern system of 
labour and production. This combination had now taken the 
form of a federation of all or almost all the recognised wage- 
paid employments, and it was by its means that those bet- 
terments of the condition of the workmen had been forced 
from the masters: and though they were not seldom mixed 
up‘ with the rioting that happened, especially in the earlier 
days of their organisation, it by no means formed an essen- 
tial part of their tactics; indeed at the time I am now speak- 
ing of they had got to be so strong that most commonly the 
mere threat of a ‘strike’ was enough to gain any minor point: 
because they had given up the foolish tactics of the ancient 
trades unions of calling out of work a part only of the work- 
ers of such and such an industry, and supporting them while 
out of work on the labour of those that remained in. By this 
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time they had a biggish fund of money for the support of 
strikes, and could stop a certain industry altogether for a 
time if they so determined.” 

Said I: “Was there not a serious danger of such moneys 
being misused—of jobbery, in fact?” 

Old Hammond wriggled uneasily on his seat, and said: 

“Though all this happened so long ago, I still feel the 
pain of mere shame when I have to tell you that it was more 
than a danger: that such rascality often happened; indeed 
more than once the whole combination seemed dropping 
to pieces because of it: but at the time of which I am tell- 
ing, things looked so threatening, and to the workmen at 
least the necessity of their dealing with the fast-gathering 
trouble which the labour-struggle had brought about, was so 
clear, that the conditions of the times had begot a deep 
seriousness amongst all- reasonable people; a determination 
which put aside all non-essentials, and which to thinking 
men was ominous of the swiftly-approaching change: such 
an element was too dangerous for mere traitors and self-seek- 
ers, and one by one they were thrust out and mostly joined 
the declared reactionaries.” 

“How about those ameliorations,” said I; “what were they? 
or rather of what nature?” ; 
Said he: “Some of them, and these of the most practical 
importance to the men’s livelihood, were yielded by the 
masters by direct compulsion on the part of the men; the 
new conditions of labour so gained were indeed only cus- 
tomary, enforced by no law: but, once established, the mas- 
ters durst not attempt to withdraw them in face of the grow- 
ing power of the combined workers. Some again were steps 
on the path of ‘State Socialism’; the most important of which 
can be speedily summed up. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the cry arose for compelling the masters to employ 
their men a less number of hours in the day: this cry gath- 
ered volume quickly, and the masters had to yield to it. 
But it was, of course, clear that unless this meant a higher 
price for work per hour, it would be a mere nullity, and that 
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the masters, unless forced, would reduce it to that. Therefore 
after a long struggle another law was passed fixing a mini- 
mum price for labour in the most important industries; which 
again had to be supplemented by a law fixing the maximum 
price on the chief wares then considered necessary for a 
workman’s life.” 

“You were getting perilously near to the late Roman poor- 
rates,”* said I, smiling, “and the doling out of bread to the 
proletariat.” 

“So many said at the time,” said the old man drily; “and 
it has long been a commonplace that that slough awaits 
State Socialism in the end, if it gets to the end, which as you 
know it did not with us. However, it went further than this 
minimum and maximum business, which by the bye we can 
now see was necessary. The government now found it imper- 
ative on them to meet the outcry of the master class at the 
approaching destruction of commerce (as desirable, had they 
known it, as the extinction of the cholera, which has since 
happily taken place). And they were forced to meet it by a 
measure hostile to the masters, the establishment of govern- 
ment factories for the production of necessary wares, and 
markets for their sale. These measures taken altogether did 
do something: they were in fact of the nature of regulations 
made by the commander of a beleaguered city. But of course 
to the privileged classes it seemed as if the end of the world 
were come when such laws were enacted. 

“Nor was that altogether without a warrant: the spread of 
communistic theories, and the partial practice of State Social- 
ism had at first disturbed, and at last almost paralysed the 
marvellous system of commerce under which the old world 
had lived so feverishly, and had produced for some few a life 
of gambler’s pleasure, and for many, or most, a life of mere 
misery: over and over again came ‘bad times’ as they were 
called, and indeed they were bad enough for the wage-slaves. 
The year 1952 was one of the worst of these times; the work- 
men suffered dreadfully: the partial inefficient government 
factories, which were terribly jobbed, all but broke down, and 
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a vast part of the population had for the time-being to be fed 
on undisguised ‘charity’ as it was called. 

“The Combined Workers watched the situation with min- 
gled hope and anxiety. They had already formulated their gen- 
eral demands; but now by a solemn and universal vote of 
the whole of their federated societies, they insisted on the 
first step being taken toward carrying out their demands: 
this step would have led directly to handing over the manage- 
ment of the whole natural resources of the country, togeth- 
er with the machinery for using them, into the power of the 
Combined Workers, and the reduction of the privileged class- 
es into the position of pensioners obviously dependent on 
the pleasure of the workers. The ‘Resolution,’.as it was called, 
which was widely published in the newspapers of the 
day, was in fact a declaration of war, and was so accepted 
by the master class. They began henceforward to prepare for 
a firm stand against the ‘brutal and ferocious communism 
of the day,’ as they phrased it. And as they were in many 
ways still very powerful, or seemed so to be, they still hoped 
by means of brute force to regain some of what they had lost, 
and perhaps in the end the whole of it. It was said amongst 
them on all hands that it had been a great mistake of the vari- 
ous governments not to have resisted sooner; and the liber- 
als and radicals (the name as perhaps you may know of the 
more democratically inclined part of the ruling classes) were 
much blamed for having led the world to this pass by their 
mis-timed pedantry and foolish sentimentality: and one Glad- 
stone,* or Gledstein (probably, judging by this name, of Scan- 
dinavian descent), a notable politician of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was especially singled out for reprobation in this re- 
spect. I need scarcely point out to you the absurdity of all 
this. But terrible tragedy lay hidden behind this grinning 
through a horse-collar of the reactionary party.* ‘The insati- 
able greed of the lower classes must be repressed’—’The peo- 
ple must be taught a lesson’—these were the sacramental phras- 
es current amongst the reactionists, and ominous enough 
they were.” : 
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The old man stopped to look keenly at my attentive and 
wondering face, and then said: 

“I know, dear guest, that I have been using words and 
phrases which few people amongst us could understand with- 
out long and laborious explanation; and not even then per- 
haps. But since you have not yet gone to sleep, and since I 
am speaking to you as to a being from another planet, I may 
venture to ask you if you have followed me thus far?” 

“O yes,” said I, “I quite understand: pray go on; a great 
deal of what you have been saying was common-place with 
us—when-—when-—” 

“Yes,” said he gravely, “when you were dwelling in the 
other planet. Well, now for the crash aforesaid. 

“On some comparatively trifling occasion a great meet- 
ing was summoned by the workmen leaders to meet in 
Trafalgar Square* (about the right to meet in which place 
there had for years and years been bickering). The civic 
bourgeois guard (called the police) attacked the said meet- 
ing with bludgeons, according to their custom; many people 
were hurt in the mélée, of whom five in all died, either tram- 
pled to death on the spot, or from the effects of their cudgel- 
ling; the meeting was scattered, and some hundred of prison- 
ers cast into gaol. A similar meeting had been treated in 
the same way a few days before at a place called Manches- 
ter, which has now disappeared. Thus the ‘lesson’ began. The 
whole country was thrown into a ferment by this; meetings 
were held which attempted some rough organisation for the 
holding of another meeting to retort on the authorities. A 
huge crowd assembled in Trafalgar Square and the neigh- 
bourhood (then a place of crowded streets), and was too big 
for the bludgeon-armed police to cope with; there was a 
good deal of dry-blow fighting;* three or four of the people 
were killed, and half a score of policemen were crushed to 
death in the throng, and the rest got away as they could. This 
was a victory for the people as far as it went. The 
next day all London (remember what it was in those days) 
was in a state of turmoil. Many of the rich fled into the coun- 
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try; the executive got together soldiery, but did not dare to 
use them; and the police could not be massed in any one 
place, because riots or threats of riots were everywhere. But 
in Manchester, where the people were not so courageous or 
not so desperate as in London, several of the popular leaders 
were arrested. In London a convention of leaders was got 
together from the Federation of Combined Workmen, and 
sat under the old revolutionary name of the Committee of 
Public Safety; but as they had no drilled and armed body of 
men to direct, they attempted no aggressive measures, but 
only placarded the walls with somewhat vague appeals to 
the workmen not to allow themselves to be trampled upon. 
However, they called a meeting in Trafalgar Square for the 
day fortnight of the last-mentioned skirmish.* 

“Meantime the town grew no quieter, and business came 
pretty much to an end. The newspapers-—then, as always hith- 
erto, almost entirely in the hands of the masters—clamoured 
to the Government for repressive measures; the rich citizens 
were enrolled as an extra body of police, and armed with 
bludgeons like them; many of these were strong, well-fed, 
full-blooded young men, and had plenty of stomach for fight- 
ing; but the Government did not dare to use them, and con- 
tented itself with getting full powers voted to it by the 
Parliament for suppressing any revolt, and bringing up more 
and more soldiers to London. Thus passed the week after 
the great meeting; almost as large a one was held on the 
Sunday, which went off peaceably on the whole, as no oppo- 
sition to it was offered, and again the people cried ‘victory.’ 
But on the Monday the people woke up to find that they 
were hungry. During the last few days there had been groups 
of men parading the streets asking (or, if you please, de- 
manding) money to buy food; and what for goodwill, what 
for fear, the richer people gave them a good deal. The author- 
ities of the parishes also (I haven't time to explain that phrase 
at present) gave willy-nilly what provisions they could to 
wandering people; and the Government, by means of its 
feeble national workshops, also fed a good number of half- 
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starved folk. But in addition to this, several bakers’ shops 
and other provision stores had been emptied without a great 
deal of disturbance. So far, so good. But on the Monday in 
question the Committee of Public Safety, on the one hand 
afraid of general unorganised pillage, and on the other em- 
boldened by the wavering conduct of the authorities, sent a 
deputation provided with carts and all necessary gear to clear 
out two or three big provision stores in the centre of the 
town, leaving papers with the shop managers promising to 
pay the price of them; and also 1n the part of the town where 
they were strongest they took possession of several bakers’ 
shops and set men at work in them for the benefit of the 
people;~all of which was done with little or no disturbance, 
the police assisting in keeping order at the sack of the stores, 
as they would have done at a big fire. 

“But at this last stroke the reactionaries were so alarmed, 
that they were determined to force the executive into action. 
The newspapers next day all blazed into the fury of frightened 
people, and threatened the people, the Government, and 
everybody they could think of, unless ‘order were at once 
restored.’ A deputation of leading commercial people waited 
on the Government and told them that if they did not at 
once arrest the Committee of Public Safety, they themselves 
would gather, a body of men, arm them, and fall on ‘the 
incendiaries,’ as they called them. 

“They, together with a number of the newspaper editors, 
had a long interview with the heads of the Government and 
two or three military men, the deftest in their art that the 
country could furnish. The deputation came away from that 
interview, says a contemporary eye-witness, smiling and 
satisfied, and said no more about raising an antipopular ar- 
my, but that afternoon left London with their families for 
their country seats or elsewhere. 

“The next morning the Government proclaimed a state of 
siege in London,—a thing common enough amongst the ab- 
solutist governments on the Continent, but unheard of in 
England in those days. They appointed the youngest and clev- 
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erest of their generals to command the proclaimed district;* 
a man: who had won a certain sort of reputation in the dis- 
graceful wars in which the country had been long engaged 
from time to time. The newspapers were in ecstasies, and 
all the most fervent of the reactionaries now came to the 
front; men who in ordinary times were forced to keep their 
opinions to themselves or their immediate circle, but who 
began to look forward to crushing once for all the Socialist, 
and even democratic tendencies, which, said they, had been 
treated with such foolish indulgence for the last sixty 
years. 

“But the clever general took no visible action; and yet only 
a few of the minor newspapers abused him; thoughtful men 
gathered from this that a plot was hatching. As for the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, whatever they thought of their posi- 
tion, they had now gone too far to draw back; and many of 
them, it seems, thought that the Government would not act. 
They went on quietly organising their food supply, which 
was a miserable driblet when all is said;* and also as a retort 
to the state of siege, they armed as many men as they could 
in the quarter where they were strongest, but did not attempt 
to drill or organise them, thinking, perhaps, that they could 
not at the best turn them into trained soldiers till they had 
some breathing space. The clever general, his soldiers, and 
the police did not meddle with all this in the least in the 
world;* and things were quieter in London that week-end; 
though there were riots in many places of the provinces, which 
were quelled by the authorities without much trouble. The 
most serious of these were at Glasgow and Bristol. 

“Well, the Sunday of the meeting came, and great crowds 
came to Trafalgar Square in procession, the greater part of 
the Committee amongst them, surrounded by their band of 
men armed somehow or other. The streets were quite peace- 
ful and quiet, though there were many spectators to see the 
procession pass. Trafalgar Square had no body of police in 
it; the people took quiet possession of it, and the meeting 
began. The armed men stood round the principal platform, 
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and there were a few others armed amidst the general crowd; 
but by far the greater part were unarmed. 

“Most people thought the meeting would go off peace- 
ably; but the members of the Committee had heard from 
various quarters that something would be attempted against 
them; but these rumours were vague, and they had no idea 
of what threatened. They soon found out. \ 

“For before the streets about the Square were filled, a body 
of soldiers poured into it from the north-west corner and 
took up their places by the houses that stood on the west 
side. The people growled at the sight of the red-coats; the 
armed men of the Committee stood undecided, not knowing 
what to do; and indeed this new influx so jammed the crowd 
together that, unorganised as they were, they had little chance 
of working through it. They had scarcely grasped the fact 
of their enemies being there, when another column of sol- 
diers, pouring out of the streets which led into the great south- 
ern road going down to the Parliament House (still exist- 
ing, and called the Dung Market), and also from the embank- 
ment by the side of the Thames, marched up, pushing the 
crowd into a denser and denser mass, and formed along the 
south side of the Square. Then any of those who could see 
what was going on, knew at once that they were in a trap, 
and could only wonder what would be done with them. 

“The closely-packed crowd would not or could not budge, 
except under the influence of the height of terror, which 
was soon to be supplied to them. A few of the armed men 
struggled to the front, or climbed up to the base of the mon- 
ument which then stood there, that they might face the 
wall of hidden fire before them; and to most men (there were 
many women amongst them) it seemed as if the end of the 
world had come, and to-day seemed strangely different from 
yesterday. No sooner were the soldiers drawn up aforesaid 
than, says an eye-witness, ‘a glittering officer on horseback 
came prancing out from the ranks on the south, and read 
something from a paper which he held in his hand; which 
something, very few heard; but I was told afterwards that 
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it was an order for us to disperse, and a warning that he 
had legal right to fire on the crowd else, and that he would 
do so. The crowd took it as a challenge of some sort, and a 
hoarse threatening roar went up from them; and after that 
there was comparative silence for a little, till the officer had 
got back into the ranks. I was near the edge of the crowd, 
towards the soldiers,’ says this eye-witness, ‘and I saw thnee 
little machines being wheeled out in front of the ranks, which 
I knew for mechanical guns. I cried out, “Throw yourselves 
down! they are going to fire!” But no one scarcely could 
throw himself down, so tight as the crowd were packed. 
I heard a sharp order given, and wondered where I 
should be the next minute; and then— It was as if the earth 
had opened, and-hell had come up bodily amidst us. It is no 
use trying to describe the scene that followed. Deep lanes 
were mowed amidst the thick crowd; the dead and dying 
covered the ground, and the shrieks and wails and cries of 
horror filled all the air, till it seemed as if there was nothing 
else in the world but murder and death. Those of our armed 
men who were still unhurt cheered wildly and opened a scat- 
tering fire on the soldiers. One or two soldiers fell; and I saw 
the officers going up and down the ranks urging the men to 
fire again; but they received the orders in sullen silence, and 
let the butts of their guns fall. Only one sergeant ran to a 
machine-gun and began to set it going; but a tall young man, 
an officer too, ran out of the ranks and dragged him back by 
the collar; and the soldiers stood there motionless whilst 
the horror-stricken crowd, nearly wholly unarmed (for most 
of the armed men had fallen in that first discharge), drifted 
out of the Square. I was told afterwards that the soldiers 
on the west side had fired also, and done their part of the 
slaughter. How I got out of the Square I scarcely know: I 
went, not feeling the ground under me, what with rage and 
terror and despair.’ 

“So says our eye-witness. The number of the slain on the 
side of the people in that shooting during a minute was 
prodigious; but it was not easy to come at the truth about 
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it; it was probably between one and two thousand. Of the 
soldiers, six were killed outright, and a dozen wounded.” 

I listened, trembling with excitement. The old man’s eyes 
glittered and his face flushed as he spoke, and told the tale 
of what I had often thought might happen. Yet I wondered 
that he should have got so elated about a mere massacre, and 
I said: 

“How fearful! And I suppose that this massacre put an end 
to the whole revolution for that time?” 

“No, no,” cried old Hammond; “it began it!” 

He filled his glass and mine, and stood up and cried out, 
“Drink this glass to the memory of those who died there, for 
indeed it would be a long tale to tell how much we owe 
them.” 

I drank, and he sat down again and went on. 

“That massacre of Trafalgar Square began the civil war, 
though, like all such events, it gathered head* slowly, and 
people scarcely knew what a crisis they were acting in. 

“Terrible as the massacre was, and hideous and overpower- 
ing as the first terror had been, when the people had time to 
think about it, their feeling was one of anger rather than 
fear; although the military organisation of the state of siege 
was now carried out without shrinking by the clever young 
general. For though the ruling-classes when the news spread 
next morning felt one gasp of horror and even dread, yet 
the Government and their immediate backers felt that now 
the wine was drawn and must be drunk. However, even the 
most reactionary of the capitalist papers, with two 
exceptions, stunned by the tremendous news, simply gave 
an account of what had taken place, without making 
any comment upon it. The exceptions were one, a 
so-called ‘Liberal’ paper (the Government of the day was of 
that complexion), which, after a preamble in which it de- 
clared its undeviating sympathy with the cause of labour, 
proceeded to point out that in times of revolutionary dis- 
turbance it behoved the Government to be just but firm, 
and that by far the most merciful way of dealing with the 
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poor madmen who were attacking the very foundations of 
society (which had made them mad and poor) was to shoot 
them at once, so as to stop others from drifting into a posi- 
tion in which they would run a chance of being shot. In short, 
it praised the determined action of the Government as the 
acmé of human wisdom and mercy, and exulted in the inau- 
guration of an epoch of reasonable democracy free from the 
tyrannical fads of Socialism. 

“The other exception was a paper thought to be one of 
the most violent opponents of democracy, and so it was; but 
the editor of it found his manhood, and spoke for himself ~ 
and not for his paper. In a few simple, indignant words he 
asked people to consider what a society was worth which 
had to be defended by the massacre of unarmed citizens, and 
called on the Government to withdraw their state of siege 
and put the general and his officers who fired on the people 
on their trial for murder. He went further, and declared that 
whatever his opinion might be as to the doctrines of the So- . 
cialists, he for one* should throw in his lot with the people, 
until the Government atoned for their atrocity by showing 
that they were prepared to listen to the demands of men who 
knew what they wanted, and whom the decrepitude of society 
forced into pushing their demands in some way or other. 

“Of course, this editor was immediately arrested by the 
military power; but his bold words were already in the 
hands of the public, and produced a great effect: so great 
an effect that the Government, after some vacillation, with- 
drew the state of siege; though at the same time it strength- 
ened the military organisation and made it more stringent. 
Three of the Committee of Public Safety had been slain-in 
Trafalgar Square: of the rest, the greater part went back 
to their old place of meeting, and there awaited the event 
calmly. They were arrested there on the Monday morning, 
and would have been shot at once by the general, who was a 
mere military machine, if the Government had not shrunk 
before the responsibility of killing men without any trial. 
There was at first a talk of trying them by a special commis- 
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sion of judges, as it was called-i.e., before a set of men 
bound to find them guilty, and whose business it was to do 
so. But with the Government the cold fit had succeeded to 
.the hot one; and the prisoners were brought before a jury 
at the assizes. There a fresh blow awaited the Government; 
for in spite of the judge’s charge, which distinctly instructed 
the jury to find the prisoners guilty, they were acquitted, 
and the jury added to their verdict a presentment, in which 
they condemned the action of the soldiery, in the queer 
phraseology of the day, as ‘rash, unfortunate, and unneces- 
sary.’ The Committee of Public Safety renewed its sittings, 
and from thenceforth was a popular rallying-point in oppo- 
sition to the Parliament. The Government now gave way on 
all sides, and made a show of yielding to the demands 
of the people, though there was a widespread plot for effect- 
ing a coup d’état set on foot between the leaders of the 
two so-called opposing parties in the parliamentary faction 
fight. The well-meaning part of the public was overjoyed, 
and thought that all danger of a civil war was over. The 
victory of the people was celebrated by huge meetings held 
in the parks and elsewhere, in memory of the victims of the 
great massacre. 

“But the measures passed for the relief of the workers, 
though to the upper classes they seemed ruinously revolu- 
tionary, were not thorough enough to give the people food 
and a decent life, and they had to be supplemented by un- 
written enactments without legality to back them. Al- 
though the Government and Parliament had the law-coutts, 
the army, and ‘society’ at their backs, the Committee of 
Public Safety began to be a force in the country, and really 
represented the producing classes. It began to improve im- 
mensely in the days which followed on the acquittal of its 
members. Its old members had little administrative capacity, 
though with the exception of a few self-seekers and traitors, 
they were honest, courageous men, and many of them were 
endowed with considerable talent of other kinds. But now 
that the times called for immediate action, came forward the 
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men capable of setting it on foot; and a new network of 
workmen’s associations grew up very speedily, whose avowed 
single object was the tiding over of the ship of the commu- 
nity into a simple condition of Communism; and as they 
practically undertook also the management of the ordinary 
Jabour-war, they soon became the mouthpiece and interme- 
diary of the whole of the working classes; and the manu- 
facturing profit-grinders now found themselves powerless be- 
fore this combination; unless their committee, Parliament, 
plucked up courage to begin the civil war again, and to 
shoot right and left, they were bound to yield to the demands 
of the men whom they employed, and pay higher and higher 
wages for shorter and shorter day's work. Yet one ally they 
had, and that was the rapidly approaching breakdown of the 
whole system founded on the World-Market and its supply; 
which now became so clear to all people, that the middle clas- 
ses, shocked for the moment into condemnation of the Govern- 
ment for the great massacre, turned round nearly in a mass, 
and called on the Government to look to matters, and put 
an end to the tyranny of the Socialist leaders. 

“Thus stimulated, the reactionist plot exploded probably 
before it was ripe; but this time the people and their leaders 
were forewarned, and, before the reactionaries could get 
under way, had taken the steps they thought necessary. 

“The Liberal Government (clearly by collusion) was beaten 
by the Conservatives, though the latter were nominally much 
in the minority. The popular representatives in the House* 
understood pretty well what this meant, and after an attempt 
to fight the matter out by divisions in the House of Com- 
mons, they made a protest, left the House, and came in a 
body to the Committee of Public Safety: and the civil war 
began again in good earnest. 

“Yet its first act was not one of mere fighting. The new ~ 
Tory Government determined to act, yet durst not re-enact 
the state of siege, but it sent a body of soldiers and police to 
arrest the Committee of Public Safety in the lump. They 
made no resistance, though they might have done so, as they 
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had now a considerable body of men who were quite 
prepared for extremities. But they were determined to try 
first a weapon which they thought stronger than street 
fighting. 

“The members of the Committee went off quietly to 
prison; but they had left their soul and their organisation 
behind them. For they depended not on a carefully arranged 
centre with all kinds of checks and counter-checks about it, 
but on a huge mass of people in thorough sympathy with 
the movement, bound together by a great number of links of 
small centres with very simple instructions. These instruc- 
tions were now carried out. 

“The next morning, when the leaders of the reaction were 
chuckling at the effect which the report in the newspapers 
of their stroke would have upon the public-no newspapers 
appeared; and it was only towards noon that a few strag- 
gling sheets, about the size of the gazettes of the seventeenth 
century, worked by policemen, soldiers, managers, and press- 
writers, were dribbled through the streets. They were greedi- 
ly seized on and read; but by this time the serious part of 
their news was stale, and people did not need to be told that 
the GENERAL STRIKE had begun. The railways did not run, the 
telegraph-wires were unserved; flesh, fish, and green stuff 
brought to market was allowed to lie there still packed and 
perishing; the thousands of middle-class families, who were 
utterly dependent for the next meal on the workers, made 
frantic efforts through their more energetic members to cater 
for the needs of the day, and amongst those of them who 
could throw off the fear of what was to follow, there was, I 
am told, a certain enjoyment of this unexpected picnic—a 
forecast of the days to come, in which all labour grew pleas- 
ant. 

“So passed the first day, and towards evening the Govern- 
ment grew quite distracted. They had but one resource for 
putting down any popular movement-to wit, mere brute- 
force; but there was nuthing for them against which to use 
‘their army and police: no armed bodies appeared in the 
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streets; the offices of the Federated Workmen were now, in 
appearance, at least, turned into places for the relief of 
people thrown out of work, and under the circumstances, 
they durst not arrest the men engaged in such business, all 
the more, as even that night many quite respectable people 
applied at these offices for relief, and swallowed down the 
charity of the revolutionists along with their supper. So the 
Government massed soldiers and police here and there— 
and sat still for that night, fully expecting on the morrow 
some manifesto from ‘the rebels,’ as they now began to be 
called, which would give them an opportunity of acting in 
some way or another. They were disappointed. The ordi- 
nary newspapers gave up the struggle that morning, and 
only one very violent reactionary paper (called the Daily 
Telegraph*) attempted an appearance, and rated ‘the rebels’ 
in good set terms for their folly and ingratitude in tearing 
out the bowels of their ‘common mother, the English 
Nation, for the benefit of a few greedy paid agitators, and 
the fools whom they were deluding. On the other hand, the 
Socialist papers (of which three only, representing somewhat 
different schools, were published in London) came out full 
to the throat of well-printed matter. They were greedily 
bought by the whole public, who, of course, like the Govern- 
ment, expected a manifesto in them. But they found no 
word of reference to the great subject. It seemed as if their 
editors had ransacked their drawers for articles which would 
have been in place forty years before, under the technical 
name of educational articles. Most of these were admirable 
and straightforward expositions of the doctrines and practice 
of Socialism, free from haste and spite and hard words, and 
came upon the public with a kind of May-day freshness 
amidst the worry and terror of the moment; and though the 
knowing well understood that the meaning of this move in ° 
the game was mere defiance, and a token of irreconcilable 
hostility to the then rulers of society, and though, also, they 
were meant for nothing else by ‘the rebels,’ yet they really 
had their effect as ‘educational articles.’ However, ‘education’ 
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of another kind was acting upon the public with irresistible 
power, and probably cleared their heads a little. 

“As to the Government, they were absolutely terrified 
by this act of ‘boycotting’ (the slang word then current for 
such acts of abstention). Their counsels became wild and 
vacillating to the last degree: one hour they were for giving 
way for the present till they could hatch another plot; the 
next they all but sent an order for the arrest in the lump of 
all the workmen’s committees; the next they were on the 
point of ordering their brisk young general to take any excuse 
that offered for another massacre. But when they called to 
mind that the soldiery in that ‘Battle’ of Trafalgar Square 
were so daunted by the slaughter which they had made, that 
they could not be got to fire a second volley, they shrank 
back again from the dreadful courage necessary for carrying 
out another massacre. Meantime the prisoners, brought the 
second time before the magistrates under a strong escort of 
soldiers, were the second time remanded. 

“The strike went on this day also. The workmen’s com- 
mittees were extended, and gave relief to great numbers of 
people, for they had organised a considerable amount of 
production of food by men whom they could depend upon. 
Quite a number of well-to-do people were now compelled 
to seek relief of them. But another curious thing happened: 
a band of young men of the upper classes armed themselves, 
and coolly went marauding in the streets, taking what suited 
them of such eatables.and portables that they came across 
in the shops which had ventured to open. This operation 
they carried out in Oxford Street, then a great street of shops 
of all kinds. The Government, being at that hour in one of 
their yielding moods, thought this a fine opportunity for 
showing their impartiality in the maintenance of ‘order,’ 
and sent to arrest these hungry rich youths; who, however, 
surprised the police by a valiant resistance, so that all but 
three escaped. The Government did not gain the reputation 
for impartiality which they expected from this move; for 
they forgot that there were no evening papers; and the 
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account of the skirmish spread wide indeed, but in a dis- 
torted form; for it was mostly told simply as an exploit of 
the starving people from the East-end; and everybody 
thought it was but natural for the Government to put them 
down when and where they could. 

“That evening the rebel prisoners were visited in their 
cells by very polite and sympathetic persons, who pointed 
out to them what a suicidal course they were following, 
and how dangerous these extreme courses were for the 
popular cause. Says one of the prisoners: ‘It was great sport 
comparing notes when we came out anent the attempt of 
the Government to “get at’ us separately in prison, and how 
we answered the blandishments of the highly “intelligent 
and refined” persons set on to pump us. One laughed; anoth- 
er told extravagant long-bow stories to the envoy; a third 
held a sulky silence; a fourth damned the polite spy and 
bade him hold his jaw-and that was all they got out of us.’ 

“So passed the second day of the great strike. It was clear 
to all thinking people that the third day would bring on the 
crisis; for the present suspense and ill-concealed terror was 
unendurable. The ruling classes, and the middle-class non- 
politicians who had been their real strength and support, 
were as sheep lacking a shepherd; they literally did not 
know what to do. 

“One thing they found they- had to do: try to get the 
‘rebels’ to do something. So the next morning, the morning 
of the third day of the strike, when the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety appeared again before the 
magistrate, they found themselves treated with the greatest 
possible courtesy—in fact, rather as envoys and ambassadors 
than prisoners. In short, the magistrate had received his 
orders; and with no more to do than might come of a long 
stupid speech which might have been written by Dickens in 
mockery, he discharged the prisoners, who went back to 
their meeting-place and at once began a due sitting. It was 
high time. For this third day the mass was fermenting 
indeed. There was, of course, a vast number of working - 
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people who were not organised in the least in the world: 
men who had been used to act as their masters drove them, 
or rather as the system drove, of which their masters were a 
part. That system was now falling to pieces, and the old 
pressure of the master having been taken off these poor men, 
it seemed likely that nothing but the mere animal necessities 
and passions of men would have any hold on them, and that 
mere general overturn would be the result. Doubtless this 
would have happened if it had not been that the huge mass 
had been leavened by Socialist opinion in the first place, 
and in the second place by actual contact with declared 
Socialists, many or indeed most of whom were members of 
those bodies of workmen above said. 

“If anything of this kind had happened some years before, 
when the masters of labour were still looked upon as the 
natural rulers of the people, and even the poorest and most 
ignorant men leaned upon them for support, while they sub- 
mitted to their fleecing, the entire break-up of all society 
would have followed. But the long series of years during 
which the workmen had learned to despise their rulers, had 
done away with their dependence upon them, and they 
were now beginning to trust (somewhat dangerously, as 
events proved) in the non-legal leaders whom events had 
thrust forward; and though most of these were now become 
mere figure-heads, their names and reputations were useful 
in this crisis as a stop gap. 

“The effect of the news, therefore, of the release of the 
Committee gave the Government some breathing time: for 
it was received with the greatest joy by the workers, and 
even the well-to-do saw in it a resvite from the mere 
destruction which they had begun to dread, and the fear of 
which most of them attributed to the weakness of the 
Government. As far as the passing hour went, perhaps they 
were right in this.” 

“How do you mean?” said I. “What could the Govern- 
ment have done? I often used to think that they would be 
helpless in such a crisis.” 
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Said old Hammond: “Of course I don’t doubt that in the » 
long run matters would have come about as they did. But 
if the Government could have treated their army as a real 
army, and used them strategically as a general would have 
done, looking on the people as a mere open enemy to be shot 
at and dispersed wherever they turned up, they would 
probably have gained the victory at the time.” 

“But would the soldiers have acted against the people in 
this way?” said I. 

Said he: “I think from all I have heard that they would 
have done so if they had met bodies of men armed however 
badly, and however badly they had been organised. It 
seems also as if before the Trafalgar Square massacre they 
might as a whole have been depended upon to fire upon an 
unarmed crowd, though they were much honeycombed by 
Socialism. The reason for this was that they dreaded the 
use by apparently unarmed men of an explosive called dyna- 
mite, of which many loud boasts were made by the workers 
on tne eve of these events; although it turned out to be of 
little use as a material for war in the way that was expected. 
Of course the officers of the soldiery fanned this fear to the 
utmost, so that the rank and file probably thought on that 
occasion that they were being led into a desperate battle 
with men who were really armed, and whose weapon was 
the more dreadful, because it was concealed. After that 
massacre, however, it was at all times doubtful if the regular 
soldiers would fire upon an unarmed or half-armed crowd.” 

Said I: “The regular soldiers? Then there were other com- 
batants against the people?” 

“Yes,” said he, “we shall come to that presently.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “you had better go on straight with 
your story. I see that time is wearing.” 

Said Hammond: “The Government lost no time in 
coming to terms with the Committee of Public Safety; for 
indeed they could think of nothing else than the danger of 
the moment. They sent a duly accredited envoy to treat with 
these men, who somehow had obtained dominion over peo- 
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ple’s minds, while the formal rulers had no hold except over 
their bodies. There is no need at present to go into the de- — 
tails of the truce (for such it was) between these high con- 
tracting parties, the Government of the empire of Great 
Britain and a handful of working-men (as they were called 
in scorn in those days), amongst whom, indeed, were some 
very capable and ‘square-headed’ persons,* though, as afore- 
said, the abler men were not then the recognised leaders. 
The upshot of it was that all the definite claims of the 
people had to be granted. We can now see that most of 
these claims were of themselves not worth either demand- 
ing or resisting; but they were looked on at that time as 
most important, and they were at least tokens of revolt 
against the miserable system of life which was then begin- 
ning to tumble to pieces. One claim, however, was of the 
utmost immediate importance, and this the Government 
tried hard to evade; but as they were not dealing with fools, 
they had to yield at last. This was the claim of recognition 
and formal status for the Committee of Public Safety, and 
all the associations which it fostered under its wing. This it 
is clear meant two things: first, amnesty for ‘the rebels,’ 
great and small, who, without a distinct act of civil war, 
could no longer be attacked; and next, a continuance of the 
organised revolution. Only one point the Government could 
gain, and that was a name. The dreadful revolutionary 
title was dropped, and the body, with its branches, acted 
under the respectable name of the ‘Board of Conciliation 
and its local offices.’ Carrying this name, it became 
the leader of the people in the civil war which soon fol- 
lowed.” 
“O,” said I, somewhat startled, “so the civil war went on, 
in spite of all that had happened?’ 
-  *So it was,” said he. “In fact, it was this very legal recog- 
nition which made the civil war possible in the ordinary 
~sense of war; it took the struggle out of the element of mere 
massacres on one side, and endurance plus strikes on the 
other.” 
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“And can you tell me in what kind of way the war was 
carried on?” said I. 

“Yes,” he said; “we have records and to spare of all that; 
and the essence of them I can give you in a tew words. As 
I told you, the rank and file of the army was not to be 
trusted by the reactionists; but the officers generally were 
prepared for anything, for they were mostly the very 
stupidest men in the country. Whatever the Government 
might do, a great part of the upper and middle classes were 
determined to set on foot a counter revolution; for the Com- 
munism which now loomed ahead seemed quite unendur- 
able to them. Bands of young men, like the marauders in 
the great strike of whom I told you just now, armed them- 
selves and drilled, and began on any opportunity or pre- 
tence to skirmish with the people in the streets. The Govern- 
ment neither helped them nor put them down, but stood 
by, hoping that something might come of it. These ‘Friends 
of Order,’ as they were called, had some successes at first, 
and grew bolder; they got many officers of the regular army 
to help them, and by their means laid hold of munitions of 
war of all kinds. One part of their tactics consisted in their 
guarding and even garrisoning the big factories of the 
period: they held at one time, for instance, the whole of 
that place called Manchester which I spoke of just now. 
A sort of irregular war was carried on with varied success 
all over the country; and at last the Government, which at 
first pretended to ignore the struggle, or treat it as mere 
rioting, definitely declared for ‘the Friends of Order,’ and 
joined to their bands whatsoever of the regular army they 
could get together, and made a desperate effort to over- 
whelm ‘the rebels,’ as they were now once more called, and 
as indeed they called themselves. 

“It was too late. All ideas of peace on a basis of com- 
promise had disappeared on either side. The end, it was 
seen clearly, must be either absolute slavery for all but the 
privileged, or a system of life founded on equality and Com- 
munism. The sloth, the hopelessness, and, if I may say so, 
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the cowardice of the last century, had given place to the 
eager, restless heroism of a declared revolutionary period. 
I will not say that the people of that time foresaw the life 
we are leading now, but there was a general instinct amongst 
them towards the essential part of that life, and many men 
saw clearly beyond the desperate struggle of the day into 
the peace which it was to bring about. The men of that 
day who were on the side of freedom were not unhappy, 
I think, though they were harassed by hopes and fears, and 
sometimes torn by doubts, and the conflict of duties hard to 
reconcile.” 

“But how ‘did the people, the revolutionists, carry on the 
war? What were the elements of success on their side?’ 

I put this question, because I wanted to bring the old 
man back to the definite history, and take him out of the 
musing mood so natural to an old man. 

He answered: “Well, they did not lack organisers; for the 
very conflict itself, in days when, as I told you, men of any 
strength of mind cast away all consideration for the ordinary 
business of life, developed the necessary talent amongst 
them. Indeed, from all I have read and heard, I much 
doubt whether, without this seemingly dreadful civil war, 
the due talent for administration would have been developed 
amongst the working men. Anyhow, it was there, and they 
soon got leaders far more than equal to the best men amongst 
the reactionaries. For the rest, they had no difficulty about 
the material of their army; for that revolutionary instinct 
so acted on the ordinary soldier in the ranks that the greater 
part, certainly the best part, of the soldiers joined the side 
of the people. But the main element of their success was this, 
that wherever the working people were not coerced, they © 
worked, not for the reactionists, but for ‘the rebels.’ The reac- 
tionists could get no work done for them outside the districts 
where they were all-powerful: and even in those districts 
they were harassed by continual risings; and in all cases 
and everywhere got nothing done without obstruction 
and black looks and sulkiness; so that not only were 
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their armies quite worn out with the difficulties which 
they had to meet, but the non-combatants who were on 
their side were so worried and beset with hatred and a thou- 
sand little troubles and annoyances that life became almost 
unendurable to them on those terms. Not a few of them 
actually died of the worry; many committed suicide. Of 
course, a vast number of them joined. actively in the cause 
of reaction, and found some solace to their misery in the 
eagerness of conflict. Lastly, many thousands gave way and 
submitted to ‘the rebels’; and as the numbers of these latter 
increased, it at last became clear to all men that the cause 
which was once hopeless, was now triumphant, and that the 
hopeless cause was that of slavery and privilege.” 


Chapter XVIII 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW LIFE 


“Well,” said I, “so you got clear out of all your trouble. 
Were people satisfied with the new order of things when it 
came?” 

“People?” he said. “Well, surely all must have been glad 
of peace when it came; especially when they found, as they 
must have found, that after all, they-even the once rich—- 
were not living very badly. As to those who had been poor, 
all through the war, which lasted about two years, their 
condition had been bettering, in spite of the struggle; and 
when peace came at last, in a very short time they made 
great strides towards a decent life. The great difficulty was 
that the once-poor had such a feeble conception of the real 
pleasure of life: so to say, they did not ask enough, did not 
know how to ask enough, from the new state of things. It 
was perhaps rather a good than an evil thing that the 
necessity for restoring the wealth destroyed during the war 
forced them into working at first almost as hard as they 
had been used to before the Revolution. For all historians 
are agreed that there never was a war in which there was 
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so much destruction of wares, and instruments for making | 
them as in this civil war.” 

“I am rather surprised at that,” said I. 

“Are you? I don’t see why,” said Hammond. ; 

“Why,” I said, “because the party of order would surely | 
look upon the wealth as their own property, no share of | 
which, if they could help it, should go to their slaves, sup- © 
posing they conquered. And on the other hand, it was just | 
for the possession of that wealth that ‘the rebels’ were fight- 
ing, and I should have thought, especially when they saw — 
that they were winning, that they would have been careful © 
to destroy as little as possible of what was so soon to be their © 
own.” 

“It was as I have told you, however,” said he. “The party 
‘of order, when they recovered from their first cowardice of 
surprise—or, if you please, when they fairly saw that, what- 
ever happened, they would be ruined, fought with great bit- 
terness, and cared little what they did, so long as they in- 
jured the enemies who had destroyed the sweets of life for — 
them. As to ‘the rebels,’ I have told you that the outbreak of 7 
actual war made them careless of trying to save the 
wretched scraps of wealth that they had. It was a common | 
saying amongst them, Let the country be cleared of every- 
thing except valiant living men, rather than that we fall 7 
into slavery again!” 

He sat silently thinking a little while, and then said: : 

“When the conflict was once really begun, it was seen — 
how little of any value there was in the old world of slavery © 
and inequality. Don’t you see what it means? In the times.” 
which you are thinking of, and of which you seem to know | 
so much, thére was no hope; nothing but the dull jog of the © 
milJ-horse under compulsion of collar and whip; but in that 7 
fighting-time that followed, all was hope: ‘the rebels’ at least 
felt themselves strong enough to build up the world again 
from its dry bones,—and they did it, too!” said the old man, © 
his eyes glittering under his beetling brows. He went on: | 
“And their opponents at least and at last learned something © 
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about the reality of life, and its sorrows, which they-their 
class, I mean-had once known nothing of. In short, the 
two combatants, the workman and the gentleman, between 
them-—’ 

“Between them,” said I, quickly, “they destroyed commer- 
cialism{” 

“Yes, yes, YES,” said he; “that is it. Nor could it have 
been destroyed otherwise; except, perhaps, by the whole of 
society gradually falling into lower depths, till it should at 
last reach a condition as rude as barbarism, but lacking 
both the hope and the pleasures of barbarism. Surely the 
sharper, shorter remedy was the happiest?” 

“Most surely,” said I. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “the world was being. brought 
to its second birth; how could that take place without a 
tragedy? Moreover, think of it. The spirit of the new days, 
of our days, was to be delight in the life of the world; intense 
and overweening love of the very skin and surface of the 
earth on which man dwells, such as a lover has in the fair 
flesh of the woman he loves; this, I say, was to be the new 
spirit of the time. All other moods save this had been ex- 
hausted: the unceasing criticism, the boundless curiosity in 
the ways and thoughts of man, which was the mood of the 
ancient Greek, to whom these things were not so much a 
means, as an end, was gone past recovery; nor had there 
been really any shadow of it in the so-called science of the 
nineteenth century, which, as you must know, was in the 
main an appendage to the commercial system; nay, not 
seldom an appendage to the police of that system. In spite 
of appearances, it was limited and cowardly, because it did 
not really believe in itself. It was the outcome, as it was the 
sole relief, of the unhappiness of the period which made life 
so bitter even to the rich, and which, as you may see with 
your bodily eyes, the great change has swept away. More 
akin to our way of looking at life was the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, to whom heaven and the life of the next world was 
such a reality, that it became to them a part of the life upon 
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the earth; which accordingly they loved and adorned, in 
spite of the ascetic doctrines of their formal creed, which 
bade them contemn it. 

“But that also, with its assured belief in heaven and hell 
as two countries in which to live, has gone, and now we do, 
both in word and in deed, believe in the continuous life of 
the world of men, and as it were, add every day of that 
common life to the little stock of days which our own mere 
individual experience wins for us; and consequently we are 
happy. Do you wonder at it? In times past, indeed, men 
were told to love their kind, to believe in the religion of 
humanity and so forth. But look you, just in the degree 
that a man had elevation of mind and refinement enough 
to be able to value this idea, was he repelled by the obvious 
aspect of the individuals composing the mass which he was 
to worship; and he could only evade that repulsion by mak- 
ing a conventional abstraction of mankind that had little 
actual or historical relation to the race; which to his eyes 
was divided into blind tyrants on the one hand and apathetic 
degraded slaves on the other. But now, where is the diffi- 
culty in accepting the religion of humanity, when the men 
and women who go to make up humanity are free, happy, 
and energetic at least, and most commonly beautiful of body 
also, and surrounded by beautiful things of their own fas- 
hioning, and a nature bettered and not worsened by contact 
with mankind? This is what this age of the world has 
reserved for us.” 

“It seems true,” said I, “or ought to be, if what my eyes 
have seen is a token of the general life you lead. Can you 
now tell me anything of your progress after the years of 
the struggle?” 

Said he: “I could easily tell you more than you have time 
to listen to; but I can at least hint at one of the chief diffi- 
culties which had to be met: and that was, that when men 
began to settle down after the war, and their labour had 
pretty much filled up the gap in wealth caused by the 
destruction of that war, a kind of disappointment seemed 
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coming over us, and the prophecies of some of the reac- 
tionists of past times seemed as if they would come true, 
and a dull level of utilitarian comfort be the end for a while 
of our aspirations and success. The loss of the competitive 
spur to exertion had not, indeed, done anything to interfere 
with the necessary production of the community, but how 
if it should make men dull by giving them too much time 
for thought or idle musing? But, after all, this dull thunder- 
cloud only threatened us, and then passed over. Probably, 
from what I have told you before, you will have a guess at 
the remedy for such a disaster; remembering always that 
many of the things which used to be produced-slave-wares 
for the poor and mere wealth-wasting wares for the rich— 
ceased to be made. That remedy was, in short, the pro- 
duction of what used to be called art, but which has no 
name amongst us now, because it has become a necessary 
part of the labour of every man who produces.” 

Said I: “What! had men any time or opportunity for culti- 
vating the fine arts amidst the desperate struggle for life 
and freedom that you have told me of?” 

Said Hammond: “You must not suppose that the new 
form of art was founded chiefly on the memory of the art 
of the past; although, strange to say, the civil war was much 
less destructive of art than of other things, and though what 
of art existed under the old forms, revived in a wonderful 
way during the latter part of the struggle, especially as 
regards music and poetry. The art or work-pleasure, as one 
ought to call it, of which I am now speaking, sprung up 
almost spontaneously, it seems, from a kind of instinct 
amongst people, no longer driven desperately to painful 
and terrible overwork, to do the best they could with the 
work in hand-to make it excellent of its kind; and when 
that had gone on for a little, a craving for beauty seemed 
to awaken in men’s minds, and they began rudely and 
awkwardly to ornament the wares which they made; and 
when they had once set to work at that, it soon began to 
| grow. All this was much helped by the abolition of the 
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squalor which our immediate ancestors put up with so cool- 
ly; and by the leisurely, but not stupid, country-life which 
now grew (as I told you before) to be common amongst us. 
Thus at last and by slow degrees we got pleasure into our 
work; then we became conscious of that pleasure, and cul- 
tivated it, and took care that we had our fill of it; and then 
all was gained, and we were happy. So may it be for ages 
and ages!” 

The old man fell into a reverie, not altogether without 
melancholy I thought; but I would not break it. Suddenly 
he started, and said: “Well, dear guest, here are come Dick 
and Clara to fetch you away, and there is an end of my 
talk; which I daresay you will not be sorry for; the long day 
is coming to an end, and you will have a pleasant ride back 
to Hammersmith.” 


Chapter XIX 
THE DRIVE BACK TO HAMMERSMITH 


I said nothing, for I was not inclined for mere politeness 
to him after such very serious talk; but in fact I should 
like to have gone on talking with the older man, who could 
understand something at least of my wonted ways of looking 
at life, whereas, with the younger people, in spite of all their 
kindness, I really was a being from another planet. How- 
ever, I made the best of it, and smiled as amiably as I could 
on the young couple; and Dick returned the smile by saying, 
“Well, guest, I am glad to have you again, and to find that 
you and my kinsman have not quite talked yourselves into 
another world; I was half suspecting as I was listening to the 
Welshmen yonder that you would presently be vanishing 
away from us, and began to picture my kinsman sitting in 
the hall staring at nothing and finding that he had been 
talking a while past to nobody.” 

I felt rather uncomfortable at this speech, for suddenly the 
picture of the sordid squabble, the dirty and miserable 
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tragedy of the life I had left for a while, came before my 
eyes; and I had, as it were, a vision of all my longings for 
rest and peace in the past, and I loathed the idea of going 
back to it again. But the old man chuckled and said: 

“Don’t be afraid, Dick. In any case, I have not been talk- 
ing to thin air; nor, indeed to this new friend of ours only. 
Who knows but I may not have been talking to many 
people? For perhaps our guest may some day go back to 
the people he has come from, and may take a message 
from us which may bear fruit for them, and consequently 
for us.” 

Dick looked puzzled, and said: “Well, gaffer, I do not 
quite understand what you mean. All I can say is, that I 
hope he will not leave us: for don’t you see, he is another 
kind of man to what we are used to, and somehow he makes 
us think of all kind of things; and already I feel as if I could 
understand Dickens the better for having talked with 
him.” 

“Yes,” said Clara, “and I think in a few months we shall 
make him look younger; and I should like to see what he 
was like with the wrinkles smoothed out of his face. Don’t 
you think he will look younger after a little time with 
us?” 

The old man shook his head, and looked earnestly at me, 
but did not answer her, and for a moment or two we were 
all silent. Then Clara broke out: 

“Kinsman, I don’t like this: something or another troubles 
me, and I feel as if something untoward were going to hap- 
pen. You have been talking of past miseries to the guest, and 
have been living in past unhappy times, and it is in the air 
all round us, and makes us feel as if we were longing for 
something that we cannot have.” 

The old man smiled on her kindly, and said: “Well, my 
child, if that be so, go and live in the present, and you will 
soon shake it off.” Then he turned to me, and said: “Do you 
remember anything like that, guest, in the country from 
which you come?” 
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The lovers had turned aside now, and were talking togeth- © 
er softly, and not heeding us; so I said, but in a low voice: — 
“Yes, when I was a happy child on a sunny holiday, and had 
everything that I could think of.” 

“So it is,” said he. “You remember just now you twitted 
me with living in the second childhood of the world. You will 
find it a happy world to live in; you will be happy there- 
for a while.” 

Again I did not like his scarcely veiled threat, and was 
beginning to trouble myself with trying to remember how I 
had got amongst this curious people, when the old man 
called out in a cheery voice: “Now, my children, take your 
guest away, and make much of him; for it is your business to 
make him sleek of skin and peaceful of mind: he has by no 
means been as lucky as you have. Farewell, guest!” and he 
grasped my hand warmly. 

“Good-bye,” said I, “and thank you very much for all that 
you have told me. I will come and see you as soon as I come 
back to London. May I?” 

“Yes,” he said, “come by all means-if you can.” 

“It won't be for some time yet,” quoth Dick, in his cheery 
voice; for when the hay is in up the river, I shall be for tak- 
ing him a round through the country between hay and wheat 
harvest, to see how our friends live in the north country. 
Then in the wheat harvest we shall do a good stroke of work, 
I should hope,-in Wiltshire by preference; for he will be 
getting a little hard with all the open-air living, and I shall 
be as tough as nails.” 

“But you will take me along, won't you, Dick?” said Clara, 
laying her pretty hand on his shoulder. 

“Will I not?” said Dick, somewhat boisterously. “And we 
will manage to send you to bed pretty tired every night; and 
you will look so beautiful with your neck all brown, and 
your hands too, and you under your gown as white as priv- 
et, that you will get some of those strange discontented 
whims out of your head, my dear. However, our week's hay- 
making will do all that for you.” 
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The girl reddened very prettily, and not for shame but 
for pleasure; and the old man laughed, and said: 

“Guest, I see that you will be as comfortable as need be; 
for you need not fear that those two will be too officious with 
you: they will be so busy with each other, that they will leave 
you a good deal to yourself, I am sure, and that is a real 
kindness to a guest, after all. O, you need not be afraid of 
being one too many, either: it is just what these birds in a 
nest like, to have a good convenient friend to turn to, so that 
they may relieve the ecstasies of love with the solid common- 
place of friendship. Besides, Dick, and much more Clara, 
likes a little talking at times; and you know lovers do not 
talk unless they get into trouble, they only prattle. Good-bye, 
guest; may you be happy!” 

Clara went up to old Hammond, threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him heartily, and said: “You are a dear 
old man, and may have your jest about me as much as you 
please; and it won't be long before we see you again; and 
you may be sure we shall make our guest happy; though, 
mind you, there is some truth in what you say.” 

Then I shook hands again, and we went out of the hall 
and into the cloisters, and so in the street found Greylocks 
in the shafts waiting for us. He was well looked after; for a 
little lad of about seven years old had his hand on the. rein 
and was solemnly looking up into his face; on his back, 
withal, was a girl of fourteen, holding a three-year-old sister 
on before her; while another girl, about a year older than 
the boy, hung on behind. The three were occupied partly 
with eating cherries, partly with patting and punching Grey- 
locks, who took all their caresses in good part, but pricked 
up his ears when Dick made his appearance. The girls got 
off quietly, and going up to Clara, made much of her and 
snuggled up to her. And then we got into the carriage, 
Dick shook the reins, and we got under way at once, Grey- 
locks trotting soberly between the lovely trees of the Lon- 
don streets, that were sending floods of fragrance into the 
cool evening air; for it was now getting toward sunset, 
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there were a great many people abroad in that cool hour. 
Seeing so many people made me notice their looks the more; 
and I must say, my taste, cultivated in the sombre greyness, 
or rather brownness, of the nineteenth century, was rather 
apt to condemn the gaiety and brightness of the raiment; 
and I even ventured to say as much to Clara. She seemed 
rather surprised, and even slightly indignant, and said: “Well, 
well, what's the matter? They are not about any dirty work; 
they are only amusing themselves in the fine evening; there 
is nothing to foul their clothes. Come, doesn’t it all look very 
pretty? It isn’t gaudy, you know.” 

Indeed that was true; for many of the people were clad 
in colours that were sober enough, though beautiful, and the 
harmony of the colours was perfect and most delight- 
ful. 

I said, “Yes, that is so; but how can everybody afford such 
costly garments? Look! there goes a middle-aged man in a 
sober grey dress; but I can see from here that it is made of 
very fine woollen stuff, and is covered with silk embroi- 
dery.” 

Said Clara: “He could wear shabby clothes if he pleased, 
-that is, if he didn’t think he would hurt people's feelings 
by doing so.” 

“But please tell me,” said I, “how can they afford it?’ 

As soon as I had spoken I perceived that I had got back 
to my old blunder; for I saw Dick’s shoulders shaking with 
laughter; but he wouldn't say a word, but handed me over 
to the tender mercies of Clara, who said: 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean. Of course we can 
afford it, or else we shouldn’t do it. It would be easy enough 
for us to say, we will only spend our labour on making our 
clothes comfortable: but we don’t choose to stop there. Why 
do you find fault with us? Does it seem to you as if we 
starved ourselves of food in order to make ourselves fine 
clothes? or do you think there is anything wrong in liking to 
see the coverings of our bodies beautiful like our bodies are? 
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We could hardly go but fair and softly all the way, as . 
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—just as a deer’s or an otter’s skin has been made beautiful 
from the first? Come, what is wrong with you?” 

I bowed before the storm, and mumbled out some excuse 
or other. I must say, I might have known that people who 
were so fond of architecture generally, would not be back- 
ward in ornamenting themselves; all the more as the shape 
of their raiment, apart from its colour, was both beautiful 
and reasonable-veiling the form, without either muffling or 
caricaturing it. 

Clara was soon mollified; and as we drove along toward 
the wood before mentioned, she said to Dick: 

“IT tell you what, Dick: now that kinsman Hammond the 
Elder has seen our guest in his queer clothes, I think we 
ought to find him something decent to put on for our journey 
to-morrow: especially since, if we do not, we shall have to 
answer all sorts of questions as to his clothes and where 
they came from. Besides,” she said slyly, “when he is clad 
in handsome garments he will not be so quick to blame us 
for our childishness in wasting our time in making ourselves 
look pleasant to each other.” 

“All right, Clara,” said Dick; “he shall have everything 
that you-that he wants to have. I will look something out 
for him before he gets up to-morrow.” 


Chapter XX 
THE HAMMERSMITH GUEST-HOUSE AGAIN 


Amidst such talk, driving quietly through the balmy eve- 
ning, we came to Hammersmith, and were well received by 
our friends there. Boffin, in a fresh suit of clothes, welcomed 
me back with stately courtesy; the weaver wanted to but- 
ton-hole me and get out of me what old Hammond had said, 
but was very friendly and cheerful when Dick warned him 
off; Annie shook hands with me, and hoped I had had a 
pleasant day-so kindly, that I felt a slight pang as our hands 
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parted; for to say the truth, I liked her better than.Clara, 
who seemed to be always a little on the defensive, whereas 
Annie was as frank as could be, and seemed to get honest 
pleasure from everything and everybody aoe her without 
the least effort. 

We had quite a little feast that evening, his in my ho- 
nour, and partly, I suspect, though nothing was said about 
it, in honour of Dick and Clara coming together again. The 
wine was of the best; the hall was redolent of rich summer 
flowers; and after supper we not only had music (Annie, to 
my mind, surpassing all the others for sweetness and clear- 
ness of voice, as well as for feeling and meaning), but at last 
we even got to telling stories, and sat there listening, with no 
other light but that of the summer moon streaming through 
the beautiful traceries of the windows, as if we had belonged 
to time long passed, when books were scarce and the art of 
reading somewhat rare. Indeed, I may say here, that, though, 
as you will have noted, my friends had mostly something to 
say about books, yet they were not great readers, consider- 
ing the refinement of their manners and the great amount of 
leisure which they obviously had. In fact, when Dick, espe- 
cially, mentioned a book, he did so with an air of a man 
who has accomplished an achievement; as much as to say, 
“There, you see, I have actually read that!” 

The evening passed all too quickly for me; since that day, 
for the first time in my life, I was having my fill of the 
pleasure of the eyes without any of that sense of incongruity, - 
that dread of approaching ruin, which had always beset me 
hitherto when I had been amongst the beautiful works of art 
of the past, mingled with the lovely nature of the present; 
both of them, in fact, the result of the long centuries of 
tradition, which had compelled men to produce the art, and 
compelled nature to run into the mould of the ages. Here 
I could enjoy everything without an after-thought of the 
injustice and miserable toil which made my leisure; the igno- 
rance and dulness of life which went to make my keen ap- 
preciation of history; the tyranny and the struggle full of 
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fear and mishap which went to make my romance. The only 
weight I had upon my heart was a vague fear as it drew 
toward bed-time concerning the place where I should wake 
on the morrow: but I choked that down, and went to bed 
happy, and in a very few moments was in a dreamless sleep. 


Chapter XXxI 
GOING UP THE RIVER 


When I did wake, to a beautiful sunny morning, I leapt 
out of bed with my over-night apprehension still clinging 
to me, which vanished delightfully however in a moment 
as I looked around my little sleeping chamber and saw the 
pale but pure-coloured figures painted on the plaster of the 
wall, with verses written underneath them which I knew 
somewhat over-well. I dressed speedily, in a suit of blue 
laid ready for me, so handsome that I quite blushed when I 
had got into it, feeling as I did so that excited pleasure of 
anticipation of a holiday, which, well remembered as it was, 
I had not felt since I was a boy, new come home for the 
summer holidays. 

It seemed quite early in the morning, and I expected to 
have the hall to myself when I came into it out of the cor- 
ridor wherein was my sleeping chamber; but I met Annie 
at once, who let fall her broom and gave me a kiss, quite 
meaningless I fear, except as betokening friendship, though 
she reddened as she did it, not from shyness, but from friend- 
ly pleasure, and then stood and picked up her broom again, 
and went on with her sweeping, nodding to me as if to bid 
me stand out of the way and look on; which, to say the 
truth, I thought amusing enough, as there were five other 
girls helping her, and their graceful figures engaged in the . 
leisurely work were worth going a long way to see, and 
their merry talk and laughing as they swept in quite a scien- 
tific manner was worth going a long way to hear. But Annie 
presently threw me back a word or two as she went on to 
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the other end of the hall: “Guest,” she said, “I am glad that 
you are up early, though we wouldn't disturb you; for our ~ 
Thames is a lovely river at half-past six on a June morning: © 
and as it would be a pity for you to lose it, I am told just 
to give you a cup of milk and a bit of bread outside there, 
and put you into the boat: for Dick and Clara are all ready 
now. Wait half a minute till I have swept down this © 
row.” 

So presently she let her broom drop again, and came and 
took me by the hand and led me out on to the terrace above 
the river, to a little table under the boughs, where my bread 
and milk took the form of as dainty a breakfast as any one 
could desire, and then sat by me as I ate. And in a minute 
or two Dick and Clara came to me, the latter looking most 
fresh and beautiful in a light silk embroidered gown, which ~ 
to my unused eyes was extravagantly gay and bright; while 
Dick was also handsomely dressed in white flannel prettily 
embroidered. Clara raised her gown in her hands as she gave 
me the morning greeting, and said laughingly: “Look, guest! 
you see we are at least as fine as any of the people you felt 
inclined to scold last night; you see we are not going to make 
the bright day and the flowers feel ashamed of themselves. 
Now scold me!” 

Quoth I: “No, indeed; the pair of you seem as if you were 
- born out of the summer day itself; and I will scold you when 
I scold it.” 

“Well, you know,” said Dick, “this is a special day-—all 
these days are, I mean. The hay-harvest is in some ways better 
than corn-harvest because of the beautiful weather; and real- | 
ly, unless you had worked in the hay-field in fine weather, ~ 
you couldn’t tell what pleasant work it is. The women look | 
so pretty at it, too,” he said, shyly; “so all things considered, — 
I think we are right to adorn it in a simple manner.” 

“Do the women work at it in silk dresses?” said I, smiling. — 

Dick was going to answer me soberly; but Clara put her . 
hand over his mouth, and said, “No, no, Dick; not too much 
information for him, or I shall think that you are your old © 
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kinsman again. Let him find out for himself: he will not 
have long to wait.” 

“Yes,” quoth Annie, “don’t make your description of the 
picture too fine, or else he will be disappointed when the 
curtain is drawn. I don’t want him to be disappointed. But 
now it's time for you to be gone, if you are to have the best 
of the tide, and also of the sunny morning. Good-bye, guest.” 

She kissed me in her frank friendly way, and almost took 
away from me my desire for the expedition thereby; but I 
had to get over that, as it was clear that so delightful a 
woman would hardly be without a due lover of her own 
age. We went down the steps of the landing-stage, and got 
into a pretty boat, not too light to hold us and our belong- 
ings comfortably, and handsomely ornamented; and just as 
we got in, down came Boffin and the weaver to see us off. 
The former had now veiled his splendour in a due suit of 
working clothes, crowned with a fantail hat, which he took 
off, however, to wave us farewell with his grave old-Spanish- 
like courtesy. Then Dick pushed off into the stream, and 
bent vigorously to his sculls, and Hammersmith, with its 
noble trees and beautiful water-side houses, began to slip 
away from us. 

As we went, I could not help putting beside his promised 
picture of the hay-field as it was then the picture of it as 
I remembered it, and especially the images of the women 
engaged in the work rose up before me: the row of gaunt 
figures, lean, flat-breasted, ugly, without a grace of form or 
face about them; dressed in wretched skimpy print gowns, 
and hideous flapping sun-bonnets, moving their rakes in a 
listless mechanical way. How often had that marred the 
loveliness of the June day to me; how often had I longed to 
see the hay-fields peopled with men and women worthy of 
the sweet abundance of midsummer, of its endless wealth 
of beautiful sights, and delicious sounds and scents. And 
now, the world had grown old and wiser, and I was to see 
my hope realised at last. 
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Chapter XXil 


HAMPTON COURT.* AND A PRAISER 
OF PAST TIMES 


So on we went, Dick rowing in an easy tireless way, and 
Clara sitting by my side admiring his manly beauty and 
heartily good-natured face, and thinking, I fancy, of nothing 
else. As we went higher up the river, there was less differ- 
ence between the Thames of that day and the Thames as I 
remembered it; for setting aside the hideous vulgarity of the 
cockney villas of the well-to-do, stockbrokers and other such, 
which in older time marred the beauty of the bough-hung 
banks, even this beginning of the country Thames was always 
beautiful; and as we slipped between the lovely summer green- 
ery, I almost felt my youth come back to me, and as if I 
were on one of those water excursions which I used to enjoy 
so much in days when I was too happy to think that there 
could be much amiss anywhere. 

At last we came to a reach of the river where on the left 
hand a very pretty little village with some old houses in it 
came down to the edge of the water, over which was a ferry; 
and beyond these houses the elm-beset meadows ended in 
a fringe of tall willows, while on the right hand went the 
tow-path and a clear space before a row of trees, which rose 
up behind huge and ancient, the ornaments of a great park: 
but these drew back still further from the river at the end of 
the reach to make way for a little town of quaint and pretty 
houses, some new, some old dominated by the long walls 
and sharp gables of a great red-brick pile of building, partly 
of the latest Gothic, partly of the court-style of Dutch Wil- 
liam,* but so blended together by the bright sun and beauti- 
ful surroundings, including the bright blue river, which it 
looked down upon, that even amidst the beautiful buildings 
of that new happy time it had a strange charm about it. A 
great wave of fragrance, amidst which the lime-tree blossom 
was clearly to be distinguished, came down to us from its 
unseen gardens, as Clara sat up in her place, and said: 
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“O Dick, dear, couldn’t we stop at Hampton Court for to- 
day, and take the guest about the park a little, and show 
him those sweet old buildings? Somehow, I suppose because 
you have lived so near it, you have seldom taken me to 
Hampton Court.” 

Dick rested on his oars a little, and said: “Well, well Clara, 
you are lazy to-day. I didn’t feel like stopping short of Shep- 
perton for the night; suppose we just go and have our dinner 
at the Court, and go on again about five o'clock?” 

“Well,” she said, “so be it; but I should like the guest to 
have spent an hour or two ia the Park.” 

“The Park!” said Dick; “why, the whole Thames-side is a 
park this time of the year; and for my part, I had rather lie 
under an elm-tree on the borders of a wheat-field, with the 
bees humming about me and the corn-crake crying from 
furrow to furrow, than in any park in England. Besides——” 

“Besides,” said she, “you want to get on to your dearly- 
loved upper Thames, and show your prowess down the heavy 
swathes of the mowing grass.” 

She looked at him fondly, and I could tell that she was 
seeing him in her mind’s eye showing his splendid form at 
its best amidst the rhymed strokes of the scythes; and she 
looked down at her own pretty feet with a half sigh, as 
though she were contrasting her slight woman’s beauty with 
his man’s beauty; as women will when they are really in love, 
and are not spoiled with conventional sentiment. 

As for Dick, he looked at her admiringly a while, and then 
said at last: “Well, Clara, I do wish we were there! But, hilloa! 
we are getting back way.” And he set to work sculling again, 
and in two minutes we were all standing on the gravelly 
strand below the bridge, which, as you may imagine, was 
no longer the old hideous iron abortion, but a handsome piece 
of very solid oak framing. 

We went into the Court and straight into the great hall, 
so well remembered, where there were tables spread for 
dinner, and everything arranged much as in Hammersmith 
Guest Hall. Dinner over, we sauntered through the ancient 
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rooms, where the pictures and tapestry were still preserved, 
and nothing was much changed, except that the people whom 
we met‘there had an indefinable kind of look of being at 
home and at ease, which communicated itself to me, so that 
I felt that the beautiful old place was mine in the best sense 
of the word; and my pleasure of past days seemed to add 
itself to that of to-day, and filled my whole soul with con- 
tent. 

Dick (who, in spite of Clara’s gibe, knew the place very 
well) told me that the beautiful old Tudor rooms, which I 
remembered had been the dwellings of the lesser fry of 
Court flunkies, were now much used by people coming and 
going; for, beautiful as architecture had now become, and 
although the whole face of the country had quite recovered 
its beauty, there was still a sort of tradition of pleasure and 
beauty which clung to that group of buildings, and people 
thought going to Hampton Court a necessary summer out- 
ing, as they did in the days when London was so grimy and 
miserable. We went into some of the rooms looking into 
thes old garden, and were well received by the people in 
them, who got speedily into talk with us, and looked with 
politely half-concealed wonder at my strange face. Besides 
these birds of passage, and a few regular dwellers in the 
place, we saw out in the meadows near the garden, down 
“the Long Water,” as it used to be called, many gay tents 
with men, women, and children round about them. As it 
seemed, this pleasure-loving people were fond of tent-life 
with all its inconveniences, which, indeed, they turned into 
pleasure also. 

We left this old friend by the time appointed, and I made 
some feeble show of taking the sculls; but Dick repulsed me, 
not much to my grief, I must say, as I found I had quite 
enough to do between the enjoyment of the beautiful time 
and my own lazily blended thoughts. 

As to Dick, it was quite right to let him pull, for he was 
as strong as a horse, and had the greatest delight in bodily 
exercise, whatever it was. We really had some difficulty in 
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getting him to stop when it was getting rather more than 
dusk, and the moon was brightening just as we were off 
Runnymede. We landed there, and were looking about for 
a place whereon to pitch our tents (for we had brought two 
with us), when an old man came up to us, bade us good- 
evening, and asked if we were housed for that night; and 
finding that we were not, bade us home to his house. Noth- 
ing loth,* we went with him, and Clara took his hand in a 
coaxing way which I noticed she used with old men; and 
as we went on our way, made some commonplace remark 
about the beauty of the day. The old man stopped short, 
and looked at her and said: “You really like it then?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking very much astonished, “don’t 
you?” 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps I do. I did, at any rate, when I 
was younger; but now I think I should like it cooler.” 

She said nothing, and went on, the night growing about 
as dark as it would be; till just at the rise of the hill we 
came to a hedge with a gate in it, which the old man un- 
latched and led us into a garden, at the end of which we 
could see a little house, one of whose little windows was 
already yellow with candlelight. We could see even under 
the doubtful light of the moon and the last of the western 
glow that the garden was stuffed full of flowers; and the 
fragrance it gave out in the gathering coolness was so won- 
derfully sweet, that it seemed the very heart of the delight 
of the June dusk; so that we three stopped instinctively, and 
Clara gave forth a little sweet “O,” like a bird beginning to 
sing. 

“What's the matter?” said the old man, a little testily, and 
pulling at her hand. “There’s no dog; or have you trodden 
on a thorn and hurt your foot?” 

“No, no, neighbour,” she said; “but how sweet, how sweet 
it is!” 

“Of course it is,” said he, “but do.you care so much for 
that?” 

She laughed out musically, and we followed suit in our 
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gruffer voices; and then she said: “Of course I do, neighbour; 
.don’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” quoth the old fellow; then he added, 
as if somewhat ashamed of himself; “Besides, you know, 
when the waters are out and all Runnymede is flooded, it's 
none so pleasant.” 

“I should like it,” quoth Dick. “What a jolly sail one 
would get about here on the floods on a bright frosty Jan- 
uary morning!’ 

“Would you like it?” said our host. “Well, I won't argue 
with you, neighbour; it isn’t worth while. Come in and have 
some supper.” 

We went up a paved path between the roses, and straight 
into a very pretty room, panelled and carved, and as clean 
as a new pin; but the chief ornament of which was a young 
woman, light-haired and grey-eyed, but with her face and 
hands and bare feet tanned quite brown with the sun. Though 
she was very lightly clad, that was clearly from choice, 
not from poverty, though these were the first cottage-dwellers 
I had come across; for her gown was of silk, and on her 
wrists were bracelets that seemed to me of great value. She 
was lying on a sheep-skin near the window, but jumped up 
as soon as we entered, and when she saw the guests behind 
the old man, she clapped her hands and cried out with 
pleasure, and when she got us into the middle of the room, 
fairly danced round us in delight of our company. 

“What!” said the old man, “you are pleased, are you, 
Ellen?” 

The girl danced up to him and threw her arms round him, 
and said: “Yes I am, and so ought you to be, grandfather.” 

“Well, well, I am,” said he, “as much as I can be pleased. 
Guests, please be seated.” 

This seemed rather strarge to us; stranger, I suspect, to 
my friends than to me; but Dick took the opportunity of 
both the host and his grand-daughter being out of the room 
to say to me, softly: “A grumbler: there are a few of them still. 
Once upon a time, I am told, they were quite a nuisance.” 
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The old man came in as he spoke and sat down beside us 
with a sigh, which, indeed, seemed fetched up as if he wanted 
us to take notice of it; but just then the girl came in with 
the victuals, and the carle missed his mark, what between 
our hunger generally and that I was pretty busy watching the 
grand-daughter moving about as beautiful as a picture. 

Everything to eat and drink, though it was somewhat dif- 
ferent to what we had had in London, was better than good, 
but the old man eyed rather sulkily the chief dish on the 
table, on which lay a leash of fine perch, and said: 

“H’m, perch! I am sorry we can’t do better for you, guests. 
The time was when we might have had a good piece of 
salmon up from London for you; but the times have grown 
mean and petty.” 

“Yes, but you might have had it now,” said the girl, gig- 
gling, “if you had known that they were coming.” 

“It’s our fault for not bringing it with us, neighbours,” 
said Dick, good-humouredly. “But if the times have grown 
petty, at any rate the perch haven't; that fellow in the mid- 
dle there must have weighed a good two pounds when he 
was showing his dark stripes and red fins to the minnows 
yonder. And as to the salmon, why, neighbour, my friend 
here, who comes from the outlands, was quite surprised yes- 
terday morning when I told him we had plenty of salmon 
at Hammersmith. I am sure I have heard nothing of the 
times worsening.” ; 

He looked a little uncomfortable. And the old man, turn- 
ing to me, said very courteously: 

“Well, sir, I am happy to see a man from over the water; 
but I really must appeal to you to say whether on the whole 
you are not better off in your country; where I suppose, 
from what our guest says, you are brisker and more alive, 
because you have not wholly got rid of competition. You 
see, I have read not a few books of the past days, and cer 
tainly thev are much more alive than those which are written 
now; and good sound unlimited competition was the condi- 
tion under which they were written,—if we didn’t know that 
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from the record of history, we should know it from the books 
themselves. There is a spirit of adventure in them, and signs 
of a capacity to extract good out of evil which our literature 
quite lacks now; and I cannot help thinking that our mor- 
alists and historians exaggerate hugely the unhappiness of 
the past days, in which such splendid works of imagination 
and intellect were produced.” 

Clara listened to him with restless eyes, as if she were 
excited and pleased; Dick knitted his brow and looked still 
more uncomfortable, but said nothing. Indeed, the old man 
gradually, as he warmed to his subject, dropped his sneer- 
ing manner, and both spoke and looked very seriously. But 
the girl broke out before I could deliver myself of the answer 
I was framing: 

“Books, books! always books, grandfather! When will you 
understand that after all it is the world we live in which in- 
terests us; the world of which we are a part, and which we 
can never love too much? Look!” she said, throwing open 
the casement wider and showing us the white light sparkling 
between the black shadows of the moonlit garden, through 
which ran a little shiver of the summer. night-wind, “look! 
these are our books in these days!—and these,” she said, 
stepping lightly up to the two lovers and laying a hand 
on each of their shoulders; “and the guest there, with his 
oversea knowledge and experience;-yes, and even you, 
grandfather” (a smile ran over her face as she spoke), “with 
all your grumbling and wishing yourself back again in the 
good old days,-in which, as far as I can make out, a harm- 
less and lazy old man like you would either have pretty 
nearly starved, or have had to pay soldiers and people to 
take the folk’s victuals and clothes and houses away from 
them by force. Yes, these are our books; and if we want 
more, can we not find work to do in the beautiful buildings 
that we raise up all over the country (and I know there was 
nothing like them in past times), wherein a man can put 
forth whatever is in him, and make his hands set forth his 
mind and his soul.” 
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She paused a little, and I for my part could not help 
staring at her, and thinking that if she were a book, the 
pictures in it were most lovely. The colour mantled in her 
delicate sunburnt cheeks; her grey eyes, light amidst the tan 
of her face, kindly looked on us all as she spoke. She paused, 
and said again: 

“As for your books, they were well enough for times when 
intelligent people had but little else in which they could 
take pleasure, and when they must needs supplement the 
sordid miseries of their own lives with imaginations of the 
lives of other people. But I say flatly that in spite of all their 
cleverness and vigour, and capacity for story-telling, there 
is something loathsome about them. Some of them, indeed, 
do here and there show some feeling for those whom the his- 
tory-books call ‘poor,’ and of the misery of whose lives we 
have some inkling; but presently they give it up, and towards 
the end of the story we must be contented to see the hero 
and heroine living happily in an island of bliss on other peo- 
ple’s troubles; and that after a long series of sham troubles 
(or mostly sham) of their own making, illustrated by dreary 
introspective nonsense about their feelings and aspirations, 
and all the rest of it; while the world must even then have 
gone on its way, and dug and sewed and baked and built 
and carpentered round about these useless—animals.” 

“There!” said the old man, reverting to his dry sulky man- 
ner again. “There’s eloquence! I suppose you like it?’ 

“Yes,” said I, very emphatically. 

“Well,” said he, “now the storm of eloquence has lulled 
for a little, suppose you answer my question?-that is, if 
you like, you know,” quoth he, with a sudden access of 
courtesy. 

“What question?” said I. For I must confess that Ellen’s 
strange and almost wild beauty had put it out of my 
head. 

Said he: “First of all (excuse my catechising), is there 
competition in life, after the old kind, in the country whence 
you. come?” 
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“Yes,” said I, “it is the rule there.” And I wondered as 
I spoke what fresh complications I should get into as a result 
of this answer. 

“Question two,” said the carle: “Are you not on the whole 
much freer, more energetic-in a word, healthier and hap- 
pier—for it?” 

I smiled. “You wouldn’t talk so if you had any idea of 
our life. To me you seem here as if you were living in heaven 
compared with us of the country from which I came.” 

“Heaven?” said he: “you like heaven, do you?” 

“Yes,” said I-snappishly, I am afraid; for I was beginning 
rather to resent his formula. 

“Well, I am far from sure that I do,” quoth he. “I think 
one may do more with one’s life than sitting on a damp 
cloud and singing hymns.” 

I was rather nettled by this inconsequence, and said: “Well, 
neighbour, to be short, and without using metaphors, in the 
land whence I come, where the competition which produced 
those literary works which you admire so much is still the 
rule, most people are thoroughly unhappy; here, to me at 
least, most people seem thoroughly happy.” 

“No offence, guest-no offence,” said he; “but let me ask 
you; you like that, do you?” 

His formula, put with such obstinate persistence, made 
us all laugh heartily; and even the old man joined in the 
laughter on the sly. However, he was by no means beaten, 
and said presently: 

“From all I can hear, I should judge that a young woman 
so beautiful as my dear Ellen yonder would have been a 
lady, as they called it in the old time, and wouldn’t have 
had to wear a few rags of silk as she does now, or to have 
browned herself in the sun as she has to do now. What do 
you say to that, eh?” 

Here Clara, who had been pretty much silent hitherto, 
struck in, and said: “Well, really, I don’t think that you 
would have mended matters, or that they want mending. 
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Don’t you see that she is dressed deliciously for this beautiful 
weather? And as for the sun-burning of your hay-fields, why, 
I hope to pick up some of that for myself when we get a 
little higher up the river. Look if I don’t need a little sun 
on my pasty white skin!’ 

And she stripped up the sleeve from her arm and laid it 
beside Ellen’s who was now sitting next her. To say the 
truth, it was rather amusing to me to see Clara putting her- 
self forward as a town-bred fine lady, for she was as well- 
knit and clean-skinned a girl as might be met with any- 
where at the best. Dick stroked the beautiful arm rather 
shyly, and pulled down the sleeve again, while she blushed 
at his touch; and the old man said laughingly: “Well, I sup- 
pose you do like that; don’t you?” 

Ellen kissed her new friend, and we all sat silent for a 
little, till she broke out into a sweet shrill song, and held 
us all entranced with the wonder of her clear voice; and the 
old grumbler sat looking at her lovingly. The other young 
people sang also in due time; and then Ellen showed us to 
our beds in small cottage chambers, fragrant and clean as 
the ideal of the old pastoral poets; and the pleasure of the 
evening quite extinguished my fear of the last night, that I 
should wake up in the old miserable world of worn-out 
pleasures, and hopes that were half fears. 


Chapter XxIll 
AN EARLY MORNING BY RUNNYMEDE 


Though there were no rough noises to wake me, I could 
not lie long abed the next morning, where the world seemed 
so well awake, and, despite the old grumbler, so happy; so 
I got up, and found that, early as it was, some one had been 
stirring, since all was trim and in its place in the little par- 
lour, and the table laid for the morning meal. Nobody was 
afoot in the house as then, however, so I went out a-doors, 
and after a turn or two round the superabundant garden, I 
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wandered down over the meadow to the river-side, where lay 
our boat, looking quite familiar and friendly to me. I walked 
up-stream a little, watching the light mist curling up from 
the river till the sun gained power to draw it all away; saw 
the bleak speckling the water under the willow boughs, 
whence the tiny flies they fed on were falling in myriads; 
heard the great chub splashing here and there at some be- 
lated moth or other, and felt almost back again in my boy- 
hood. Then I went back again to the boat, and loitered there 
a minute or two, and then walked slowly up the meadow 
towards the little house. I noted now that there were four 
more houses of about the same size on the slope away from 
the river. The meadow in which I was going was not up for 
hay; but a row of flake-hurdles ran up the slope not far 
from me on each side, and in the field so parted off from 
ours on the left they were making hay busily by now, in the 
simple fashion of the days when I was a boy. My feet turned 
that way instinctively, as I wanted to see how haymakers 
looked in these new and better times, and also I rather ex- 
pected to see Ellen there. I came to the hurdles and stood 
looking over into the hay-field, and was close to the end of 
the long line of haymakers who were spreading the low ridges 
to dry off the night dew. The majority of these were 
young women clad much like Ellen last night, though not 
mostly in silk, but in light woollen most gaily embroidered; 
the men being all clad in white flannel embroidered in 
bright .colours. The meadow looked like a gigantic tulip-bed 
because of them. All hands were working deliberately but 
well and steadily, though they were as noisy with merry talk 
as a grove of autumn starlings. Half a dozen of them, men 
and women, came up to me and shook hands, gave me the 
sele of the morning,* and asked a few questions as to whence 
and whither, and wishing me good luck, went back to their 
work. Ellen, to my disappointment, was not amongst them, 
but presently I saw a light figure come out of the hay-field 
higher up the slope, and make for our house; and that was 
Ellen, holding a basket in her hand. But before she had 
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come to the garden gate, out came Dick and Clara, who, 
after a minute’s pause, came down to meet me, leaving 
Ellen in the garden; then we three went down to the boat, 
talking mere morning prattle. We stayed there a little, Dick 
arranging some of the matters in her, for we had only taken 
up to the house such things as we thought the dew might 
damage; and then we went toward the house again; but 
when we came near the garden, Dick stopped us by laying 
a hand on my arm and said: 

“Just look a moment.” 

I looked, and over the low hedge saw Ellen, shading her 
eyes against the sun as she looked toward the hay-field,. 
a light wind stirring in her tawny hair, her eyes like light 
jewels amidst her sunburnt face, which looked as if the 
warmth of the sun were yet in it. 

“Look, guest,” said Dick; “doesn’t it all look like one of 
those very stories out of Grimm that we were talking about up 
in Bloomsbury? Here are we two lovers wandering about 
the world, and we have come to a fairy garden, and there 
is the very fairy herself amidst of it: I wonder what she will 
do for us.” 

Said Clara demurely, but not stiffly: “Is she a good fairy, 
Dick?” 

“O yes,” said he; “and according to the card,* she would 
do better, if it were not for the gnome or wood-spirit, our 
grumbling friend of last night.” 

We laughed at this; and I said, “I hope you see that you 
have left me out of the tale.” 

“Well,” said he, “that’s true. You had better consider that 
you have got the cap of darkness,* and are seeing every- 
thing, yourself invisible.” 

That touched me on my weak side of not feeling sure of 
my position in this beautiful new country; so in order not to 
make matters worse, I held my tongue, and we all went into 
the garden and up to the house together. I noticed by the 
way that Clara must really rather have felt the contrast be- 
tween herself as a town madam and this piece of the sum- 
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mer country that we all admired so, for she had rather 
dressed after Ellen that morning as to thinness and scanti- 
ness, and went barefoot also, except for light sandals. 

The old man greeted us kindly in the parlour, and said: 
“Well, guests, so you have been looking about to search into 
the nakedness of the land: I suppose your illusions of last 
night have given way a bit before the morning light? Do 
you still like it, eh?” 

“Very much,” said I, doggedly; “it is one of the prettiest 
places on the lower Thames.” 

“Oho!” said he; “so you know the Thames, do you?” 

I reddened, for I saw Dick and Clara looking at me, and 
scarcely knew what to say. However, since I had said in 
our early intercourse with my Hammersmith friends that I 
had known Epping Forest, I thought a hasty generalisation 
might be better in avoiding complications than a downright 
lie; so I said: 

“I have been in this country before; and I have been on 
the Thames in those days.” 

“O,” said the old man, eagerly, “so you have been in this 
country before. Now really, don’t you find it (apart from all 
theory, you know) much changed for the worse?” 

“No, not at all,” said I; “I find it much changed for the 
better.” 

“Ah,” quoth he, I fear that you have been prejudiced by 
some theory or another. However, of course the time when 
you were here before must have been so near our own days 
that the deterioration might not be very great: as then we 
were, of course, still living under the same customs as we 
are now. I was thinking of earlier days than that.” 

“In short,” said Clara, “you have theories about the 
change which has taken place.” 

“I have facts as well,” said he. “Look here! from this hill 
you can see just four little houses, including this one. Well, 
I know for certain that in old times, even in the summer, 
when the leaves were thickest, you could see from the same 
place six quite big and fine houses; and higher up the water, 
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garden joined garden right up to Windsor; and there were 
big houses in all the gardens. Ah! England was an important 
place in those days.” 

I was getting nettled, and said: “What you mean is that 
you de-cockneyised the place;* and sent the damned flunkies 
packing,* and that everybody can live comfortably and 
happily, and not a few damned thieves only, who were 
centres of vulgarity and corruption wherever they were, and 
who, as to this lovely river, destroyed its beauty morally, 
and had almost destroyed it physically, when they were 
thrown out of it.” 

There was silence after this outburst, which for the life 
of me I could not help, remembering how I had suffered 
from cockneyism and its cause on those same waters of old 
time. But at last the old man said, quite coolly: 

“My dear guest, I really don’t know what you mean by 
either cockneys, or flunkies, or thieves, or damned; or how 
only a few people could live happily and comfortably in a 
wealthy country. All I can see is that you are angry, and I 
fear with me: so if you like we will change the subject.” 

I thought this kind and hospitable in him, considering his 
obstinacy about his theory; and hastened to say that I did 
not mean to be angry, only emphatic. He bowed gravely, 
and I thought the storm was over, when suddenly Ellen 
broke in: 

“Grandfather, our guest is reticent from courtesy; but 
really what he has in his mind to say to you ought to be 
said; so as I know pretty well! what it is, I will say it for him: 
for as you know, I have been taught these things by people 
who--” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “by the sage of Bloomsbury, and 
others.” 

“O,” said Dick, “so you know my old kinsman Hammond?” 

“Yes,” said she, “and other people too, as my grandfather 
says, and they have taught me things: and this is the upshot 
of it. We live in a little house now, not because we have 
nothing grander to do than working in the fields, but be- 
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cause we please; for if we liked, we could go and live in a big 
house amongst pleasant companions.” 

Grumbled the old man: “Just so! As if I would live among 
those conceited fellows; all of them looking down upon 
me!” 

She smiled on him kindly, but went on as if he had not 
spoken. “In the past times, when those big houses of which 
grandfather speaks were so plenty, we must have lived in a 
cottage whether we had liked it or not; and the said cottage 
instead of having in it everything we want, would have been 
bare and empty. We should not have got enough to eat; our 
clothes would have been ugly to look at, dirty and frowsy. 
You, grandfather, have done no hard work for years now, 
but wander about and read your books and have nothing to 
worry you; and as for me, I work hard when I like it, 
because I like it, and think it does me good, and knits up my 
muscles, and makes me prettier to look at, and healthier 
and happier. But in those past days you, grandfather, would 
have had to work hard after you were old; and would have 
been always afraid of having to be shut up in a kind of 
prison along with other old men, half-starved and without 
amusement. And as for me, I am twenty years old. In 
those days my middle age would be beginning now, and in a 
few years I should be pinched, thin, and haggard, beset with 
troubles and miseries, so that no one could have guessed 
that I was once a beautiful girl. 

“Is this what you have had in your mind, guest?” said she, 
the tears in her eyes at thought of the past miseries of peo- 
ple like herself. 

“Yes,” said I, much moved; “that and more. Often—in my 
country I have seen that wretched change you have spoken 
of, from the fresh handsome country lass to the poor drag- 
gle-tailed country woman.” 

The old man sat silent for a little, but presently recovered 
himself and took comfort in his old phrase of “Well, you 
Jike it so, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I love life better than death.” 
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“O, you do, do you?” said he. “Well, for my part I like 
reading a good old book with plenty of fun in it, like Thack- 
eray’s “Vanity Fair.’ Why don’t you write books like that 
now? Ask that question of your Bloomsbury sage.” 

Seeing Dick’s cheeks reddening a little at this sally, and 
noting that silence followed, I thought I had better do some- 
thing. So I said: “I am only the guest, friends; but I know 
you want to show me your river at its best, so don’t you 
think we had better be moving presently, as it is certainly 
going to be a hot day?” 


Chapter XXIV 
UP THE THAMES THE SECOND DAY 


They were not slow to take my hint; and indeed, as to 
the mere time of day, it was best for us to be off, as it was 
past seven o'clock, and the day promised to be very hot. So 
we got up and went down to our boat—Ellen thoughtful and 
abstracted; the old man very kind and courteous, as if to 
make up for his crabbedness of opinion. Clara was cheerful 
and natural, but a little subdued, I thought; and she at least 
was not sorry to be gone, and often looked shyly and timidly 
at Ellen and her strange wild beauty. So we got into the 
boat, Dick saying as he took his place, “Well, it is a fine 
day!” and the old man answering, “What! you like that, do 
you?” once more; and presently Dick was sending the bows 
swiftly through the slow weed-checked stream. I turned 
round as we got into mid-stream, and waving my hand to 
our hosts, saw Ellen leaning on the old man’s shoulder, and 
caressing his healthy apple-red cheek, and quite a keen pang 
smote me as I thought how I should never see the beautiful 
girl again. Presently I insisted on taking the sculls, and I 
rowed a good deal that day; which no doubt accounts for 
the fact that we got very late to the place which Dick had 
aimed at. Clara was particularly affectionate to Dick, as I 
noticed from the rowing thwart; but as for him, he was as 
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frankly kind and'merry as ever; and I was glad to see it, as 
a man of his temperament could not have taken her caress- 
es cheerfully and without embarrassment if he had been 
at all entangled by the fairy of our last night's abode. 

I need say little about the lovely reaches of the river here. 
I duly noted that absence of cockney villas which the old 
man had lamented; and I saw with pleasure that my old 
enemies the “Gothic” cast-iron bridges had been replaced by 
handsome oak and stone ones. Also the banks of the forest 
that we passed through had lost their courtly gamekeeperish 
trimness, and were as wild and beautiful as need be, though 
the trees were clearly well seen to. I thought it best, in order 
to get the most direct information, to play the innocent about 
Eton and Windsor;* but Dick volunteered his knowledge to 
me as we lay in Datchet lock about the first. Quoth he: 

“Up yonder are some beautiful old buildings, which were 
built for a great college or teaching-place by one of the me- 
dizval kings~Edward the Sixth, I think” (I smiled to myself 
at his rather natural blunder*). “He meant poor people’s 
sons to be taught there what knowledge was going in his 
days; but it was a matter of course that in the times of which 
you seem to know so much they spoilt whatever good there 
was in the founder's intentions. My old kinsman says that 
they treated them in a very simple way, and instead of teach- 
ing poor men’s sons to know something, they taught rich 
men’s sons to know nothing. It seems from what he says 
that it was a place for the ‘aristocracy’ (if you know what 
that word means; I have been told its meaning) to get 
rid of the company of their male children for a great part of 
the year. I daresay old Hammond would give you plenty 
of information in detail about it.” 

“What is it used for now?” said I. * 

“Well,” said he, “the buildings were a good deal spoilt by 
the last few generations of aristocrats, who seem to have had 
a great hatred against beautiful old buildings, and indeed 
all records of past history; but it is still a delightful place. 
Of course, we cannot use it quite as the founder intended, 
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since our ideas about teaching young people are so changed 
from the ideas of his time; so it is used now as a dwelling 
for people engaged in learning; and folk from round about 
come and get taught things that they want to learn; and 
there is a great library there of the best books. So that I 
don’t think that the old dead king would be much hurt if he 
were to come to life and see what we are doing there.” 

“Well,” said Clara, laughing, “I think he would miss the 
boys.” 

“Not always, my dear,” said Dick, “for there are often 
plenty of boys there, who come to get taught; and also,” said 
he, smiling, “to learn boating and swimming. I wish we could 
stop there: but perhaps we had better do that coming down 
the water.” 

The lock-gates opened as he spoke, and out we went, and 
on. And as for Windsor, he said nothing till I lay on my 
oars (for I was sculling then) in Clewer reach, and looking 
up, said, “What is all that building up there?” 

Said he: “There, I thought I would wait till you asked, 
yourself, That is Windsor Castle: that also I thought I would 
keep for you till we come down the water. It looks fine from 
here, doesn’t it? But a great deal of it has been built or 
skinned in the time of the Degradation, and we wouldn’t pull 
the buildings down, since they were there; just as with the 
buildings of the Dung Market. You know, of course, that 
it was the palace of our old medieval kings, and was used 
later on for the same purpose by the parliamentary com- 
mercial sham-kings, as my old kinsman calls them.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I know all that. What is it used for now?” 

“A great many people live there,” said he, “as, with all 
drawbacks, it is a pleasant place; there is also a well-arranged 
store of antiquities of various kinds that have seemed worth 
keeping-a museum, it would have been called in the times 
you understand so well.” 

I drew my sculls through the water on that last word, and 
pulled as if I were fleeing from those times which I under- 
stood so well; and we were soon going up the once sorely be- 
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cockneyed reaches of the river about Maidenhead, which 
now looked as pleasant and enjoyable as the up-river reaches. 

The morning was now getting on, the morning of a jewel 
of a summer day; one of those days which, if they were 
commoner in these islands, would make our climate the best 
of all climates, without dispute. A light wind blew from the 
west; the little clouds that had arisen at about our breakfast 
time had seemed to get higher and higher in the heavens; 
and in spite of the burning sun we no more longed for rain 
than we feared it. Burning as the sun was, there was a fresh 
feeling in the air that almost set us a-longing for the rest of 
the hot afternoon, and the stretch of blossoming wheat seen 
from the shadow of the boughs. No one unburdened with 
very heavy anxieties could have felt otherwise than happy 
that morning: and it must be said that whatever anxieties 
might lie beneath the surface of things, we didn’t seem to 
come across any of them. 

We passed by several fields where haymaking was going 
on, but Dick, and especially Clara, were so jealous of our 
up-river festival that they would not allow me to have much 
to say to them. I could only notice that the people in the 
fields looked strong and handsome, both men and women, 
and that so far from there being any appearance of sordid- 
ness about their attire, they seemed to be dressed specially 
for the occasion—lightly, of course, but gaily and with plenty 
of adornment. 

Both on this day as well as yesterday we had, as you may 
think, met and passed and been passed by many craft of one 
kind and another. The most part of these were being rowed 
like ourselves, or were sailing, in the sort of way that sailing 
is managed on the upper reaches of the river; but every now 
and then we came on barges, laden with hay or other coun- 
try produce, or carrying bricks, lime, timber, and the like, 
and these were going on their way without any means of pro- 
pulsion visible to me-just a man at the tiller, with often a 
friend or two laughing and talking with him. Dick seeing 
on one occasion this day that I was looking rather hard on 
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one of these, said: “That is one of our force-barges; it is quite 
as easy to work vehicles by force by water as by land.” 

TY understood pretty well that these “force vehicles” had 
taken the place of our old steam-power carrying; but I took 
good care not to ask any questions about them, as I knew 
well enough both that I should never be able to understand 
how they were worked, and that in attempting to do so I 
should betray myself, or get into some complication impos- 
sible to explain; so I merely said, “Yes, of course, I under- 
stand.” 

We went ashore at Bisham, where the remains of the old 
Abbey and the Elizabethan house that had been added to 
them yet remained, none the worse for many years of careful 
and appreciative habitation. The folk of the place, however, 
were mostly in the fields that day, both men and women; so 
we met only two old men there, and a younger one who had 
stayed at home to get on with some literary work, which I 
imagine we considerably interrupted. Yet I also think that 
the hard-working man who received us was not very sorry 
for the interruption. Anyhow, he kept on pressing us to stay 
over and over again, till at last we did not get away till 
the cool of the evening. 

However, that mattered little to us; the nights were light, 
for the moon was shining in her third quarter, and it was all 
one to Dick whether he sculled or sat quiet in the boat: so 
we went away a great pace. The evening sun shone bright 
on the remains of the old buildings at Medmenham; close 
beside which arose an irregular pile of building which Dick 
told us was a very pleasant house; and there were plenty of 
houses visible on the wide meadows opposite, under the hill; 
for, as it seems that the beauty of Hurley had compelled 
people to build and live there a good deal. The sun very 
low down showed us Henley little altered in outward aspect - 
from what I remembered it. Actual daylight failed us as we 
passed through the lovely reaches of Wargrave and Shiplake; 
but the moon rose behind us presently. I should like to have 
seen with my eyes what success the new order of things had 
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had in getting rid of the sprawling mess with which com- 
mercialism had littered the banks of the wide stream about 
Reading and Caversham: certainly everything smelt too de- 
liciously in the early night for there to be any of the old 
careless sordidness of so-called manufacture; and in answer 
to my question as to what sort of a place Reading was, Dick 
answered: 

“O, a nice town enough in its way; mostly rebuilt within 
the last hundred years; and there are a good many houses 
as you can see by the lights just down under the hills yonder. 
In fact, it is one of the most populous places on the Thames 
round about here. Keep up your spirits, guest! we are close 
to our journey’s end for the night. I ought to ask your pardon 
for not stopping at one of the houses here or higher up; but 
a friend, who is living in a very pleasant house in the Maple 
Durham meads, particularly wanted me and Clara to come 
and see him on our way up the Thames; and I thought you 
wouldn’t mind this bit of night travelling.” 

He need not have adjured me to keep up my spirits, which 
were as high as possible; though the strangeness and excite- 
ment of the happy and quiet life which I saw everywhere 
around me was, it is true, a little wearing off, yet a deep 
content, as different as possible from languid acquiescence, 
was taking its place, and I was, as it were, really new-born. 

We landed presently just where I remembered that river 
making an elbow to the north towards the ancient house of 
the Blunts; with the wide meadows spreading on the right- 
hand side, and on the left the long line of beautiful old trees 
overhanging the water. As we got out of the boat, I said 
to Dick: 

“Is it the old house we are going to?” 

“No,” he said, “though that is standing still in green old 
age, and is well inhabited. I see, by the way, that you know 
your Thames well. But my friend Walter Allen, who asked 
me to stop here, lives in a house, not very big, which has 
been built here lately, because these meadows are so much 
liked, especially in summer, that there was getting to be 
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rather too much of tenting on the open field; so the parishes 
here about, who rather objected to that, built three houses 
between this and Caversham, and quite a large one at 
Basildon, a little higher up. Look, yonder are the lights of 
Walter Allen’s house!” 

So we walked over the grass of the meadows under a flood 
of moonlight, and soon came to the house, which was low 
and built round a quadrangle big enough to get plenty of 
sunshine in it. Walter Allen, Dick’s friend, was leaning 
against the jamb of the doorway waiting for us, and took 
us into the hall without overplus of words. There were not 
many people in it, as some of the dwellers there were away 
at the haymaking in the neighbourhood, and some, as Wal- 
ter told us, were wandering about the meadow enjoying the 
beautiful moonlit night. Dick’s friend looked to be a man of 
about forty; tall, black-haired, very kind-looking and 
thoughtful; but rather to my surprise there was a shade of 
melancholy on his face, and he seemed a little abstracted and 
inattentive to our chat, in spite of obvious efforts to listen. 

Dick looked on him from time to time, and seemed 
troubled; and at last he said: “I say, old fellow, if there is ~ 
anything the matter which we didn’t know of when you 
wrote to me, don’t you think you had better tell us about it 
at once? or else we shall think we have come here at an un- 
lucky time, and are not quite wanted.” 

Walter turned red, and seemed to have some difficulty in 
restraining his tears, but said at last: “Of course everybody 
here is very glad to see you, Dick, and your friends; but it 
is true that we are not at our best, in spite of the fine weath- 
er and the glorious hay-crop. We have had a death here.” 

Said Dick: “Well, you should get over that, neighbour: 
such things must be.” 

“Yes,” Walter said, “but this was a death by violence and 
it seems likely to lead to at least one more; and somehow 
it makes us feel rather shy of one another; and to say the 
truth, that is one reason why there are so few of us present 
to-night.” 
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“Tell us the story, Walter,” said Dick; “perhaps telling it 
will help you to shake off your sadness.” 

Said Walter: “Well, I will; and I will make it short enough, 
though I daresay it might be spun out into a long one, as 
used to be done with such subjects in the old novels. There 
is a very charming girl here whom we all like, and whom 
some of us do more than like; and she very naturally liked 
one of us better than anybody else. And another of us (I 
won't name him) got fairly bitten with love-madness, and 
used to go about making himself as unpleasant as he could 
~not of malice prepense, of course; so that the girl, who 
liked him well enough at first, though she didn’t love him, 
began fairly to dislike him. Of course, those of us who knew 
him best—-myself amongst others—advised him to go away, 
as he was making matters worse and worse for himself 
every day. Well, he wouldn’t take our advice (that also, I 
suppose, was a matter of course), so we had to tell him that 
he must go, or the inevitable sending to Coventry* would 
follow; for his individual trouble had so overmastered him 
that we felt that we must go if he did not. 

“He took that better than we expected, when something 
or other—an interview with the girl, I think, and some hot 
words with the successful lover following close upon it~ 
threw him quite off his balance; and he got hold of an axe 
and fell upon his rival when there was no one by; and in the 
struggle that followed the man attacked hit him an unlucky 
blow and killed him. And now the slayer in his turn is so 
upset that he is like to kill himself; and if he does, the girl 
will do as much, I fear. And all this we could no more help 
than the earthquake of the year before last.” 

“It is very unhappy,” said Dick; “but since the man is 
dead, and cannot be brought to life again, and since the 
slayer had no malice in him, I cannot for the life of me see 
why he shouldn't get over it before long. Besides, it was 
the right man that was killed and not the wrong. Why 
should a man brood over a mere accident for ever? And 
the girl?” 
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“As to her,” said Walter, “that whole thing seems to have 
inspired her with terror rather than grief. What you say 
about the man is true, or it should be; but then you see, 
the excitement and jealousy that was the prelude to this tra- 
gedy had made an evil and feverish element round about 
him, from which he does not seem to be able to escape. 
However, we have advised him to go away-in fact, to cross 
the seas; but he is in such a state that I do not think he can 
go unless some one takes him, and I think it will fall to my 
lot to do so; which is scarcely a cheerful oulook for me.” 

“O, you will find a certain kind of interest in it,” said 
Dick. “And of course he must soon look upon the affair from 
a reasonable point of view sooner or later.” 

“Well, at any rate,” quoth Walter, “now that I have eased 
my mind by making you uncomfortable, let us have an end 
of the subject for the present. Are you going to take your 
guest to Oxford?” 

“Why, of course we must pass through it,” said Dick, 
smiling, “as we are going into the upper waters: but I 
thought that we wouldn’t stop there, or we shall be belated 
as to the haymaking up our way. So Oxford and my learned 
lecture on it, all got at second-hand from my old kinsman, 
must wait till we come down the water a fortnight hence.” 

T listened to this story with much surprise, and could not 
help wondering at first that the man who had slain the 
other had not been put in custody till it could be proved 
that he killed his rival in self-defence only. However, the 
more I thought of it, the plainer it grew to me that no 
amount of examination of witnesses, who had witnessed 
nothing but the ill-blood between the two rivals, would have 
done anything to clear up the case. I could not help think- 
ing, also, that the remorse of this homicide gave point to 
what old Hammond had said to me about the way in which 
this strange people dealt with what I had been used to hear 
called crimes. Truly, the remorse was exaggerated; but it 
was quite clear that the slayer took the whole consequences 
of the act upon himself, and did not expect society to white- 
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wash him by punishing him. I had no fear any longer that 
“the sacredness of humian life” was likely to suffer amongst 
my friends from the absence of gallows and prison. . 


Chapter XXV 
THE THIRD DAY ON THE THAMES 


As we went down to the boat next morning, Walter could 
not quite keep off the subject of last night, though he was 
more hopeful than he had been then, and seemed to think 
that if the unlucky homicide could not be got to go over- 
sea, he might at any rate go and live somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood pretty much by himself; at any rate, that was 
what he himself had proposed. To Dick, and I must say to 
me also, this seemed a strange remedy; and Dick said as 
much. Quoth he: 

“Friend Walter, don’t set the man brooding on the tragedy 
by letting him live alone. That will only strengthen his idea 
that he has committed a crime, and you will have him killing 
himself in good earnest.” 

Said Clara: “I don’t know. If I may say what I think of it, 
it is that he had better have his fill of gloom now, and, so to 
say, wake up presently to see how little need there has been 
for it; and then he will live happily afterwards. As for his 
killing himself, you need not be afraid of that; for, from all 
you tell me, he is really very much in love with the woman; 
and to speak plainly, until his love is satisfied, he will not 
only stick to life as tightly as he can, but will also make the 
most of every event of his life—will, so to say, hug himself 
up in it; and I think that this is the real explanation of his 
taking the whole matter with such an excess of tragedy.” 

Walter looked thoughtful, and said: “Well, you may be 
right; and perhaps we shouid have treated it all more lightly: 
but you see, guest” (turning to me), “such things happen so 
seldom, that when they do happen, we cannot help being 
much taken up with it. For the rest, we are all inclined to 
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excuse our poor friend for making us so unhappy, on the 
ground that he does it out of an exaggerated respect for 
human life and its happiness. Well, I will say no more about 
it: only this: will you give me a cast upstream, as I want to 
look after a lonely habitation for the poor fellow, since he 
will have it so, and I hear that there is one which would 
suit us very well on the downs beyond Streatley; so if you 
will put me ashore there I will walk up the hill and look 
to it.” 

“Is the house in question empty?” said I. 

“No,” said Walter, “but the man who lives there will go 
out of it, of course, when he hears that we want it. You see, 
we think that the fresh air of the downs and the very empti- 
ness of the landscape will do our friend good.” 

“Yes,” said Clara, smiling, “and he will not be so far from 
his beloved that they cannot easily meet if they have a mind 
to—as they certainly will.” 

This talk had brought us down to the boat, and we were 
presently afloat on the beautiful broad stream, Dick driving 
the prow swiftly through the windless water of the early 
summer morning, for it was not yet six o'clock. We were at 
the lock in a very little time; and as we lay rising and rising 
on the in-coming water, I could not help wondering that my 
old friend the pound-lock, and that of the very simplest and 
most rural kind, should hold its place there; so I said: 

“I have been wondering, as we passed lock after lock, 
that you people, so prosperous as you are, and especially 
since you are so anxious for pleasant work to do, have not 
invented something which would get rid of this clumsy busi- 
ness of going upstairs by means of these rude contriv- 
ances.” 

Dick laughed. “My dear friend,” said he, “as long as water 
has the clumsy habit of running down hill, I fear we must 
humour it by going upstairs when we have our faces turned 
from the sea. And really I don’t see why you should fall foul 
of Mavle-Durham lock, which I think a very pretty place.” 

There was no doubt about the latter assertion, I thought, 
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as I looked up at the overhanging boughs of the great trees, 
with the sun coming glittering, through the leaves, and lis- 
tened to the song of the summer blackbirds as it mingled 
with the sound of the backwater near us. So not being able 
to say why I wanted the locks away—which, indeed, I didn’t 
do at all-I held my peace. But Walter said: 

“You see, guest, this is not an age of inventions. The last 
epoch did all that for us, and we are now content to use 
such of its inventions as we find handy, and leaving those 
alone which we don’t want. I believe, as a matter of fact, 
that some time ago (I can’t give you a date) some elaborate 
machinery was used for the locks, though people did not 
go so far as try to make the water run uphill. However, it 
was troublesome, I suppose, and the simple hatches, and the 
gates, with a big counterpoising beam, were found to answer 
every purpose, and were easily mended when wanted with 
material always to hand: so here they are, as you see.” 

“Besides,” said Dick, “this kind of lock is pretty, as you 
can see; and I can’t help thinking that your machine-lock, 
winding up like a watch, would have been ugly and would 
have spoiled the look of the river: and that is surely reason 
enough for keeping such locks as these. Good-bve, old fel- 
low!” said he to the lock, as he pushed us out through the 
now open gates by a vigorous stroke of the boat-hook. May 
you live long, and have your green old age renewed for ever!” 

On we went; and the water had the familiar aspect to me 
of the days before Pangbourne had been thoroughly cock- 
neyfied, as I have seen it. It (Pangbourne) was distinctly a 
village still-i.e. a definite group of houses, and as pretty as 
might be. The beech-woods still covered the hill that rose 
above Basildon; but the flat fields beneath them were much 
more populous than I remembered them, as there were five 
large houses in sight, very carefully designed so as not to 
hurt the character of the country. Down on the green lip 
of the river, just where the water turns toward the Goring 
and Streatley reaches, were half a dozen girls playing about 
on the grass. They hailed us as we were about passing them, 
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as they noted that we were travellers and we stopped a min- 
ute to talk with them. They had been bathing and were 
light clad and barefooted, and were bound for the meadows 
on the Berkshire side, where the haymaking had begun, and 
were passing the time merrily enough till the Berkshire folk 
came in their punt to fetch them. At first nothing would con- 
tent them but we must go with them into the hay-field, and 
breakfast with them; but Dick put forward his theory of be- 
ginning the hay-harvest higher up the water, and not spoil- 
ing my pleasure therein by giving me a taste of it elsewhere, 
and they gave way, though unwillingly. In revenge they asked 
me a great many questions about the country I came 
from and the manners of life there, which I found rather 
puzzling to answer; and doubtless what answers I did give 
were puzzling enough to them. I noticed both with these 
pretty girls and with everybody else we met, that in default 
of serious news, such as we had heard at Maple-Durham, they 
were eager to discuss all the little details of life: the weather, 
the hay-crop, the last new house, the plenty or lack of such 
and such birds, and so on; and they talked of these things 
not in a fatuous and conventional way, but as taking, I say, 
real interest in them. Moreover, I found that the women knew 
as much about all these things as the men: could name a 
flower, and knew its qualities; could tell you the habitat of 
such and such birds and fish, and the like. 

It is almost strange what a difference this intelligence 
made in my estimate of the country life of that day; for it 
used to be said in past times, and on the whole truly, that 
outside their daily work country people knew little of the 
country, and at least could tell you nothing about it; while 
here were these people as eager about all the goings on in the 
fields and woods and downs as if they had been Cockneys 
newly escaped from the tyranny of bricks and mortar. 

I may mention as a detail worth noticing that not only 
did there seem to be a great many more birds about of the 
non-predatory kinds, but their enemies the birds of prey 
were also commoner. A kite hung over our heads as we 
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passed Medmenham yesterday; magpies were quite common 
in the hedgerows; I saw several sparrow-hawks, and I think 
a merlin; and now just as we were passing the pretty bridge 
which had taken the place of Basildon railway-bridge, a cou- 
ple of ravens croaked above our boat, as they sailed off to 


the higher ground of the downs. I concluded from all this 
that the days of the gamekeeper were over, and did not even 
need to ask Dick a question about it. 


Chapter XXVI 
THE OBSTINATE REFUSERS 


Before we parted from these girls we saw two sturdy 
young men and a woman putting off from the Berkshire 
shore, and then Dick bethought him of a little banter of the 
girls, and asked them how it was that there was nobody of 
the male kind to go with them across the water, and where 
their boats were gone to. Said one, the youngest of the party: 
“O, they have got the big punt to load stone from up the 
water.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘they,’ dear child?” said Dick. 

Said an older girl, laughing: “You had better go and see 
them. Look there,” and she pointed north-west, “don’t you 
see building going on there?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “and I am rather surprised at this time 
of the year; why are they not haymaking with you?” 

The girls all laughed at this, and before their laugh was 
over, the Berkshire boat had run on to the grass and the girls 
stepped in lightly, still sniggering, while the newcomers 
gave us the sele of the day. But before they were under way 
again, the tall girl said: “Excuse us for laughing, dear neigh- 
bours, but we have had some friendly bickering with the 
builders up yonder, and as we have no time to tell you the 
story, you had better go and ask them: they will be glad 
to see you-if you don’t hinder their work.” 

They all laughed again at that, and waved us a pretty 
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farewell as the punters set them over towards the other shore, 
and left us standing on the bank beside our boat. 

“Let us go and see them,” said Clara; “that is, if you are 
not in a hurry to get to Streatley, Walter?” 

“O no,” said Walter, “I shall ibe glad of the excuse to have 
a little more of your company.” 

So we left the boat moored there, and went on up ae 
slow slope of the hill; but I said to Dick on the way, being 
somewhat mystified: “What was all that laughing about? 
what was the joke?” 

“I can guess pretty well,” said Dick; “some of them up 
there have got a piece of work which interests them, and 
they won't go to the haymaking, which doesn’t matter at 
all, because there are plenty of people to do such easy-hard 
work as that; only, since haymaking is a regular festival, the 
neighbours find it amusing to jeer good-humouredly at them.” 

“I see,” said I, “much as if in Dickens’s time some young 
people were so wrapped up in their work that they wouldn't 
keep Christmas.” 

“Just so,” said Dick, “only these people need not be young 
either.” 

“But what did you mean by easy-hard work?” said I. 

Quoth Dick: “Did I say that? I mean work that tries the 
muscles and hardens them and sends you pleasantly weary to 
bed, but which isn’t trying in other ways: doesn’t harass 
you, in short. Such work is always pleasant if you don't 
overdo it. Only, mind you, good mowing requires some little 
skill. I’m a pretty good mower.” 

This talk brought us up to the house that was-a-building, 
not a large one, which stood at the end of a beautiful orchard 
surrounded by an old stone wall. “O yes, I see,” said Dick; 
“I remember, a beautiful place for a house: but a starveling 
of a nineteenth-century house stood there: I am glad they 
are rebuilding: it’s all stone, too, though it need not have 
been in this part of the country: my word, though, they are 
making a neat job of it: but I wouldn't have made it all 
ashlar.” 
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Walter and Clara were already talking to a tall man clad 
in his mason’s blouse, who looked about forty, but was, I 
daresay, older, who had his mallet and chisel in hand; there 
were at work in the shed and on the scaffold about half a 
dozen men and two women, blouse-clad like the carles, while 
a very pretty woman who was not in the work but was 
dressed in an elegant suit of blue linen came sauntering up 
to us with her knitting in her hand. She welcomed us and 
said, smiling: “So you are come up from the water to see © 
the Obstinate Refusers: where are you going haymaking, 
neighbours?” 

“O, right up above Oxford,” said Dick; “it is rather a late 
country. But what share have you got with the Refusers, 
pretty neighbour?” 

Said she, with a laugh: “O, I am the lucky one who doesn’t 
want to work; though sometimes I get it, for I serve as 
model to Mistress Philippa there when she wants one: she 
is our head carver; come and see her.” 

She led us up to the door of the unfinished house, where 
a rather little woman was working with mallet and chisel 
on the wall near by. She seemed very intent on what she 
was doing, and did not turn round when we came up; but 
a taller woman, quite a girl she seemed, who was at work 
near by, had already knocked off, and was standing looking 
from Clara to Dick with delighted eyes. None of the others 
paid much heed to us. 

The blue-clad girl laid her hand on the carver’s shoulder 
and said: “Now, Philippa, if you gobble up your work like 
that, you will soon have none to do; and what will become 
of you then?” 

The carver turned round hurriedly and showed us the 
face of a woman of forty (or so she seemed), and said rather 
pettishly, but in a sweet voice: 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Kate, and don’t interrupt me if you 
can help it.” She stopped short when she saw us, then went 
on with the kind smile of welcome which never failed us. 
“Thank you for coming to see us, neighbours; but I am sure 
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that you won't think me unkind if I go on with my work, 
especially when I tell you that I was ill and unable to do 
anything all through April and May; and this open air and 
the sun and the work together, and my feeling well again too, 
make a mere delight of every hour to me; and excuse me, I 
must go on.” 

She fell to work accordingly on a carving in low relief of 
flowers and figures, but talked on amidst her mallet strokes: 
“You see, we all think this the prettiest place for a house up 
and down these reaches; and the site has been so long encum- 
bered with an unworthy one, that we masons were determined 
to pay off fate and destiny for once, and build the prettiest 
house we could compass here—and so—and so——” 

Here she lapsed into mere carving, but the tall foreman 
came up and said: “Yes, neighbours, that is it: so it is going 
to be all ashlar because we want to carve a kind of a wreath 
of flowers and figures all round it; and we have been much 
hindered by one thing or other—Philippa’s illness amongst 
others,-and though we could have managed our wreath 
without her——” 

“Could you, though?” grumbled the last-named from the 
face of the wall. 

“Well, at any rate, she is our best carver, and it would not * 
have been kind to begin the-carving without her. So you 
see,” said he, looking at Dick and me, “we really couldn't go 
haymaking, could we, neighbours? But you see, we are get- 
ting on so fast now with this splendid weather, that I think 
we may well spare a week or ten days at wheat-harvest; and 
won't we go at that work then! Come down then to the acres 
that lie north and by west at our backs and you shall see good 
harvesters, neighbours.” 

“Hurrah, for a good brag!” called a voice from the scaf- 
fold above us; “our foreman thinks that an easier job than 
putting one stone on another!” 

There was a general laugh at this sally, in which the tall 
foreman joined; and with that we saw a lad bringing out a 
little table into the shadow of the stone-shed, which he set 
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down there, and then going back, came out again with the 
inevitable big wickered flask and tall glasses, whereon the 
foreman led us up to due seats ‘on blocks of stone, and said: 

“Well, neighbours, drink to my brag coming true, or I shall 
think you don’t believe me! Up there!” said he, hailing the 
scaffold, “are you coming down for a glass?” Three of the 
workmen came running down the ladder as men with good 
“building legs” will do; but the others didn’t answer, except 
the joker (if he must so be called), who called out without 
turning round: “Excuse me, neighbours, for not getting down. 
I must get on: my work is not superintending, like the gaf- 
fer's yonder; but, you fellows, send us up a glass to drink the 
haymakers’ health.” Of course, Philippa would not turn away 
from her beloved work; but the other woman carver came; 
she turned out to be Philippa’s daughter, but was a tall 
strong girl, black-haired and gipsey-like of face and curious- 
ly solemn of manner. The rest gathered round us and clinked 
glasses, and the men on the scaffold turned about and drank 
to our healths; but the busy little woman by the door would 
have none of it all, but only shrugged her shoulders when her 
daughter came up to her and touched her. 

So we shook hands and turned our backs on the Obstinate 
Refusers, went down the slope to our boat, and before we 
had gone many steps heard the full tune of tinkling trowels 
mingle with the humming of the bees and the singing of the 
larks above the little plain of Basildon. 

















Chapter XXVII 
THE UPPER WATERS 


We set Walter ashore on the Berkshire side, amidst all 
the beauties of Streatley, and so went our ways into what — 
once would have been the deeper country under the foot- 
hills of the White Horse; and though the contrast between 
half-cockneyfied and wholly unsophisticated country existed 
no longer, a feeling of exultation rose within me (as it used 
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to do) at sight of the familiar and still unchanged hills of the 
Berkshire range. 

We stopped at Wallingford for our midday meal; of course, 
all signs of squalor and poverty had disappeared from 
the streets of the ancient town, and many ugly houses had 
been taken down and many pretty new ones built, but I 
thought it curious, that the town still looked like the old 
place I remembered so well; for indeed it looked like that 
ought to have looked. 

At dinner we fell in with an old, but very bright and in- 
telligent man, who seemed in a country way to be another 
edition of old Hammond. He had an extraordinary detailed 
knowledge of the ancient history of the countryside from 
the time of Alfred* to the days of the Parliamentary Wars*, 
many events of which, as you may know, were enacted 
round about Wallingford. But, what was more interesting to 
us, he had detailed record of the period of the change to 
the present state of things, and told us a great deal about it, 
and especially of that exodus of the people from the town 
to the country, and the gradual recovery by the town-bred 
people on one side, and the country-bred people on the other, 
of those arts of life which they had each lost; which loss, 
as he told us, had at one time gone so far that not only was 
it impossible to find a carpenter or a smith in a village or 
small country town, but that people in such places had even 
forgotten how to bake bread, and that at Wallingford, for 
instance, the bread came down with the newspapers by an 
early train from London, worked in some way, the explana- 
tion of which I could not understand. He told us also that 
the townspeople who came into the country used to pick up 
the agricultural arts by carefully watching the way in which 
the machines worked, gathering an idea of handicraft from 
machinery; because at that time almost everything in and 
about the fields was done by elaborate machines used quite 
unintelligently by the labourers. On the other hand, the old 
men amongst the labourers managed to teach the younger 
ones gradually a little artisanship, such as the use of the saw 
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and the plane, the work of the smithy, and so forth; for once 
more, by that time it was as much as—or rather, more than—- 
a man could do* to fix an ash pole to a rake by handiwork; 
so that it would take a machine worth a thousand pounds, 
a group of workmen, and half a day’s travelling, to do five 
shillings’ worth of work. He showed us, among other things, 
an account of a certain village council who were working — 
hard at all this business; and the record of their intense ear- 
nestness in getting to the bottom of some matter which in 
time past would have beer thought quite trivial, as, for exam- 
ple, the due proportions of alkali and oil for soap-making for 
the village wash, or the exact heat of the water into which a 
leg of mutton should be plunged for boiling—all this, joined 
to the utter absence of anything like party feeling, which 
even in a village assembly would certainly have made its 
appearance in an earlier epoch, was very amusing, and at 
the same time instructive. 

This old man, whose name was Henry Morsom, took us, 
after our meal and a rest, into a biggish hall which con- 
tained a large collection of articles of manufacture and art 
from the last days of the machine period to that day; and 
he went over them with us, and explained them with great 
care. They also were very interesting, showing the transi- 
tion from the makeshift work of the machines (which was at 
about its worst a little after the Civil War before told of) 
into the first years of the new handicraft period. Of course, 
there was much overlapping of the periods: and at first the 
new handwork came in very slowly. 

“You must remember,” said the old antiquary, “that the 
handicraft was not the result of what used to be called ma- 
terial necessity: on the contrary, by that time the machines 
had been so much improved that almost all necessary work 
might have been done by them; and indeed many people at 
that time, and before it, used to think that machinery would 
entirely supersede handicraft; which certainly, on the face 
of it, seemed more than likely. But there was another opinion, 
far less logical, prevalent amongst the rich people before the 
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days of freedom, which did not die out at once after that 
epoch had begun. This opinion, which from all I can learn 
seemed as natural then, as it seems absurd now, was, that 
while the ordinary daily work of the world would be done 
entirely by automatic machinery, the energies of the more 
intelligent part of mankind would be set free to follow the 
higher forms of the arts, as well as science and the study of 
history. It was strange, was it not, that they should thus ig- 
nore that aspiration after complete equality which we now 
recognise as the bond of all happy human society?” 

I did not answer, but thought the more. Dick looked 
thoughtful, and said: 

“Strange, neighbour? Well, I don’t know. I have often 
heard my old kinsman say the one aim of all people before 
our time was to avoid work, or at least they thought it was; 
so of course the work which their daily life forced them to 
do, seemed more like work than that which they seemed to 
choose for themselves.” 

“True enough,” said Morsom. “Anyhow, they soon began 
to find out their mistake, and that only slaves and slave 
holders could live solely by setting machines going.” 

Clara broke in here, flushing a little as she spoke: “Was 
not their mistake once more bred of the life of slavery that 
they had been living?—a life which was a]ways looking upon 
everything, except mankind, animate and inanimate—‘na- 
ture,’ as people used to call it-as one thing, and mankind as 
another. It was natural to people thinking in this way, that 
they should try to make ‘nature’ their slave, since they 
thought ‘nature’ was something outside them.” 

“Surely,” said Morsom; “and they were puzzled as to 
what to do, till they found the feeling against a mechanical 
life, which had begun before the Great Change amongst peo- 
ple who had leisure to think of such things, was spreading 
insensibly; till at last under the guise of pleasure that was 
not supposed to be work, work that was pleasure began to 
push out the mechanical toil, which they had once hoped at 
the best to reduce to narrow limits indeed, but never to get 
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rid of; and which, moreover, they found they could not limit 
as they had hoped to do.” 

“When did this new revolution gather head?” said I. 

“In the half-century that followed the Great Change,” said 
Morsom, “it began to be noteworthy; machine after machine 
was quietly dropped under the excuse that the machines 
could not produce works of art, and that works of art were 
more and more called for. Look here,” he said, “here are 
some of the works of that time-rough and unskilful in handi- 
work, but solid and showing some sense of pleasure in the 
making.” 

“They are very curious,” said I taking up a piece of pottery 
from amongst the specimens which the antiquary was show- 
ing us; “not a bit like the work of either savages or bar- 
barians, and yet with what would once have been called a 
hatred of civilisation impressed upon them.” 

“Yes,” said Morsom, “you must not look for delicacy there: 
in that period you could only have got that from a man who 
was practically a slave. But now, you see,” said he, leading 
me on a little, “we have learned the trick of handicraft, and 
have added the utmost refinement of workmanship to the 
freedom of fancy and imagination.” 

I looked, and wondered indeed at the deftness and abund- 
ance of beauty of the work of men who had at last learned 
to accept life itself as a pleasure, and the satisfaction of the 
common needs of mankind and the preparation for them, as 
work fit for the best of the race. I mused silently; but at 
last I said: 

“What is to come after this?’ 

The old man laughed. “I don’t know,” said he; “we will 
meet it when it comes.” 

“Meanwhile,” quoth Dick, “we have got to meet the rest 
of our day’s journey; so out into the street and down to the 
strand! Will you come a turn with us, neighbour? Our friend © 
is greedy of your stories.” 

“I will go as far as Oxford with you,” said he; “I want a 
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book or two out of the Bodleian Library.* I suppose you will 
sleep in the old city?” 

“No,” said Dick, “we are going higher up; the hay is wait- 
ing us there, you know.” 

Morsom nodded, and we all went into the street together, 
and got into the boat a little above the town bridge. But 
just as Dick was getting the sculls into the rowlocks, the 
bows of another boat came thrusting through the low arch. 
Even at first sight it was a gay little craft indeed—bright 
green, and painted over with elegantly drawn flowers. As it 
cleared the arch, a figure as bright and gay-clad as the boat 
rose up in it; a slim girl dressed in light blue silk that flut 
tered in the draughty wind of the bridge. I thought I knew 
the figure, and sure enough, as she turned her head to us, and 
showed her beautiful face, I saw with joy that it was none 
other than the fairy godmother from the abundant garden on 
Runnymede-Ellen, to wit. 

We all stopped to receive her. Dick rose in the boat and 
cried out a genial good morrow; I tried to be as genial as 
Dick, but failed; Clara waved a delicate hand to her; and 
Morsom nodded and looked on with interest. As to Ellen, 
the beautiful brown of her face was deepened by a flush, as 
she brought the gunwale of her boat alongside ours, and 
‘said: 

“You see, neighbours, I had some doubt if you would all 
three come back past Runnymede, or if you did, whether 
you would stop there; and besides, I am not sure whether 
we-my father and I-shall not be away in a week or two, . 
for he wants to see a brother of his in the north country, and 
I should not like him to go without me. So I thought I might 
never see you again, and that seemed uncomfortable to me, 
and-—and so I came after you.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I am sure we are all very glad of that; 
although you may be sure that as for Clara and me, we 
should have made a point of coming to see you, and of com- 
ing the second time, if we had found you away the first. 
But, dear neighbour, there you are alone in the boat, and 
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you have been sculling pretty hard, I should think, and might 
find a little quiet sitting pleasant; so we had better part 
our company into two.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I thought you would do that, so I have 
brought a rudder for my boat: will you help me to ship it, 
please?” 

And she went aft in her boat and pushed along our side 
till she had brought the stern close to Dick’s hand. He knelt 
down in our boat and she in hers, and the usual fumbling 
took place over hanging the rudder on its hooks; for, as you 
may imagine, no change had taken place in the arrangement 
of such an unimportant matter as the rudder of a pleasure- 
boat. As the two beautiful young faces bent over the rudder, 
they seemed to me to be very close together, and though it 
only lasted a moment, a sort of pang shot through me as I 
looked on. Clara sat in her place and did not look round, 
but presently she said, with just the least stiffness in her 
tone: 

“How shall we divide? Won’t you go into Ellen’s boat, 
Dick, since, without offence to our guest, you are the better 
sculler?” 

Dick stood up and laid his hand on her shoulder, and said: 
“No, no; let Guest try what he can do—-he ought to be getting 
into training now. Besides, we are in no hurry: we are not 
going far above Oxford; and even if we are benighted, we 
shall have the moon, which will give us nothing worse of a 
night than a greyer day.” 

“Besides,” said I, “I may manage to do a little more with 
my sculling than merely keeping the boat from drifting down- 
stream.” 

They all laughed at this, as if it had been a very good 
joke; and I thought that Ellen’s laugh, even amongst the 
others, was one of the pleasantest sounds I had ever heard. 

To be short, I got into the new-come boat, not a little 
elated, and taking the sculls, set to work to show off a little. 
For-must I say it?-I felt as if even that happy world were 
made the happier for my being so near this strange girl; 
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although I must say that of all the persons I had seen in that 
world renewed, she was the most unfamiliar to me, the most 
unlike what I could have thought of. Clara, for instance, 
beautiful and bright as she was, was not unlike a very pleas- 
ant and unaffected young lady; and the other girls also 
seemed nothing more than specimens of very much improved 
types which I had known in other times. But this girl was 
not only beautiful with a beauty quite different from that 
of “a young lady,” but was in all ways so strangely interest- 
ing; so that I kept wondering what she would say or do next 
to surprise and please me. Not, indeed, that there was any- 
thing startling in what she actually said or did; but it was 
all done in a new way, and always with that indefinable in- 
terest and pleasure of life, which I had noticed more or less 
in everybody, but which in her was more marked and more 
charming than in any one else that I had seen. 

We were soon under way and going at a fair pace through 
the beautiful reaches of the river, between Bensington and 
Dorchester. It was now about the middle of the afternoon, 
warm rather than hot, and quite windless; the clouds high 
up and light, pearly white, and gleaming, softened the sun’s 
burning, but did not hide the pale blue in most places, though 
they seemed to give it height and consistency; the sky, in 
short, looked really like a vault, as poets have sometimes 
called it, and not like mere limitless air, but a vault so vast 
and full of light that it did not in any way oppress the spir- 
its. It was the sort of afternoon that Tennyson* must have 
been thinking about, when he said of the Lotos-Eaters’ land* 
that it was a land where it was always afternoon. 

Ellen leaned back in the stern and seemed to enjoy herself 
thoroughly. I could see that she was really looking at things 
and let nothing escape her, and as I watched her, an uncom- 
fortable feeling that she had been a little touched by love of 
the deft, ready and handsome Dick, and that she had been ~ 
constrained to follow us because of it, faded out of my mind; 
since if it had been so, she surely could not have been so 
excitedly pleased, even with the beautiful scenes we were pass- 
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ing through. For some time she did not say much, but at 
last, as we had passed under Shillingford Bridge (new built, 
but somewhat on its old lines), she bade me hold the boat 
while she had a good look at the landscape through the 
graceful arch. Then she turned about to me and said: 

“I do not know whether to be sorry. or glad that this is the 
first time that I have been in these reaches. It is true that it 
is a great pleasure to see all this for the first time; but if I 
had had a year or two of memory of it, how sweetly it would 
all have mingled with my life, waking or dreaming! I am so 
glad Dick has been pulling slowly, so as to linger out the 
time here. How do you feel about your first visit to these 
waters?” : 

I do not suppose she meant a trap for me, but anyhow I 
fell into it, and said: “My first visit! It is not my first visit 
by many a time. I know these reaches well; indeed, I may 
say that I know every yard of the Thames from Hammer- 
smith to Cricklade.” 

I saw the complication that might follow, as her eyes fixed 
mine with a curious look in them, that I had seen before at 
Runnymede, when I had said something which made it diffi- 
cult for others to understand my present position amongst 
these people. I reddened, and said, in order to cover my mis- 
take: “I wonder you have never been up so high as this, since 
you live on the Thames, and moreover row so well that it 
would be no great labour to you. Let alone,” quoth I, insinu- 
atingly, “that anybody would be glad to row you.” 

She laughed, clearly not at my compliment (as I am sure 
she need not have done, since it was a very commonplace 
fact), but at something which was stirring in her mind; and 
she still looked at me kindly, but with the above-said keen 
look in her eyes, and then she said: 

“Well, perhaps it is strange, though I have a good deal to 
do at home, what with looking after my father, and dealing 
with two or three young men who have taken a special liking 
to me, and all of whom I cannot please at once. But you, 
dear neighbour; it seems to me stranger that you should 
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know the upper river, than that I should not know it; for, as 
I understand, you have only been in England a few days. 
But perhaps you mean that you have read about it in books, 
and seen pictures of it?—though that does not come to much, 
either.” 

“Truly,” said I. “Besides, I have not read any books about 
the Thames: it was one of the minor stupidities of our time 
that no one thought fit to write a decent book about what 
may fairly be called our only English river.” 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth than I saw 
that I had made another mistake; and I felt really annoyed 
with myself, as I did not want to go into a long explanation 
just then, or begin another series of Odyssean lies.* Some- 
how, Ellen seemed to see this, and she took no advantage of 
my slip; her piercing look changed into one of mere frank 
kindness, and she said: 

“Well, anyhow I am glad that I am travelling these waters 
with you, since you know our river so well, and I know little 
of it past Pangbourne, for you can tell me all I want to know 
about it.” She paused a minute, and then said: “Yet you must 
understand that the part I do know, I know as thoroughly as 
you do. I should be sorry for you to think that I am care- 
less of a thing so beautiful and interesting as the Thames.” 

She said this quite earnestly, and with an air of affection- 
ate appeal to me which pleased me very much; but I could 
see that she was only keeping her doubts about me for an- 
other time. 

Presently we came to Day’s Lock, where Dick and his 
two sitters had waited for us. He would have me go ashore, 
as if to show me something which I had never seen "before; 
and nothing loth I followed him, Ellen by my side, to the 
well-remembered Dykes, and the long church beyond them, 
which was still used for various purposes by the good folk 
of Dorchester: where, by the way, the village guest-house 
still had the sign of the Fleur-de-luce which it used to bear 
in the days when hospitality had to be bought and sold. This 
time, however, I made no sign of all this being familiar to 
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me: though as we sat for a while on the mound of the Dykes 
looking up at Sinodun and its clear-cut trench, and its sister 
_ mamelon* of Whittenham, I felt somewhat uncomfortable 
under Ellen’s serious attentive look, which almost drew from 
me the cry, “How little anything is changed here!” 

We stopped again at Abingdon, which, like Wallingford, 
was in a way both old and new to me, since it had been 
lifted out of its nineteenth-century degradation, and other- 
wise was as little altered as might be. ‘ 

Sunset was in the sky as we skirted Oxford by Oseney;* 
we. stopped a minute or two hard by the ancient castle to 
put Henry Morsom ashore. It was a matter of course that 
so far as they could be seen from the river, I missed none of 
the towers and spires of that once don-beridden city;* but the 
meadows all round, which, when I had last passed through 
them, were getting daily more and more squalid, more and 
more impressed with the seal of the “stir and intellectual life 
of the nineteenth century,” were no longer intellectual, but 
had once again become as beautiful as they should be, and 
the little hill of Hinksey, with two or three very pretty stone 
houses new-grown on it (I use the word advisedly; for they 
seemed to belong to it) looked down happily on the full 
streams and waving-grass, grey now, but for the sunset, with 
its fast-ripening seeds. 

The railway having disappeared, and therewith the various 
level bridges over the streams of Thames, we were soon 
through Medley Lock and in the wide water that washes 
Port Meadow, with its numerous population of geese no- 
wise diminished; and I thought with interest how its name 
and use had survived from the older imperfect communal 
period, through the time of the confused struggle and tyran- 
ny of the rights of property, into the present rest and hap- 
piness of complete Communism. 

I was taken ashore again at Godstow,* to see the remains 
of the old nunnery, pretty nearly in the same condition as I 
had remembered them; and from the high bridge over the 
cut close by, I could see, even in the twilight, how beautiful 
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the little village with its grey stone houses had become; for 
we had now come into the stone-country, in which every 
house must be either built, walls and roof, of grey stone or 
be a blot on the landscape. 

We still rowed on after this. Ellen taking the sculls in my 
boat; we passed a weir a little higher up, and about three 
miles beyond it came by moonlight again to a little town, 
where we slept at a house thinly inhabited, as its folk were 
mostly tented in the hay-fields. 


Chapter XXVIII 
THE LITTLE RIVER 


We started before six o’clock the next morning, as we were 
still twenty-five miles from our resting-place, and Dick want- 
ed to be there before dusk. The journey was pleasant, 
though to those who do not know the upper Thames, there is 
little to say about it. Ellen and I were once more together in 
her boat, though Dick, for fairness’ sake, was for having 
me in his, and letting the two women scull the green toy. 
Ellen, however, would not allow this, but claimed me as the 
" interesting person of the company. “After having come so 
far,” said she, “I will not be put off with a companion who will 
be always thinking of somebody else than me: the guest is 
the only person who can amuse me properly. I mean that 
really,” said she, turning to me, “and have not said it merely 
as a pretty saying.” 

Clara blushed and looked very happy at all this: for I 
think up to this time she had been rather frightened of Ellen. 
As for me I felt young again, and strange hopes of my youth 
were mingling with the pleasure of the present; almost de- - 
stroying it, and quickening it into something like pain. 

As we passed through the short and winding reaches of the 
now quickly lessening stream, Ellen said: “How pleasant this 
little river is to me, who am used to a great wide wash of 
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water; it almost seems as if we shall have to stop at every 
reach-end. I expect before I get home this evening I shall 
have realised what a little country England is, since we can 
so soon get to the end of its biggest river.” 

“It is not big,” said I, “but it is pretty.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and don’t you find it difficult to imagine 
the times when this little pretty country was treated by its 
folk as if it had been an ugly characterless waste, with no 
delicate beauty to be guarded, with no heed taken of the 
ever fresh pleasure of the recurring seasons, and changeful 
weather, and diverse quality of the soil, and so forth? How 
could people be so cruel to themselves?” 

“And to each other,” said I. Then a sudden resolution took 
hold of me, and I said: “Dear neighbour, I may as well tell 
you at once that I find it easier to imagine all that ugly past 
than you do, because I myself have been part of it. I see 
both that you have divined something of this in me; and also 
I think you will believe me when I tell you of it, so that I 
am going to hide nothing from you at all.” 

She was silent.a little, and then she said: “My friend, you 
have guessed right about me; and to tell you the truth I 
have followed you up from Runnymede in order that I might 
ask you many questions, and because I saw that you were 
not one of us; and that interested and pleased me, and I © 
wanted to make you as happy as you could be. To say the 
truth, there was a risk in it,” said she, blushing—“I mean as 
to Dick and Clara; for I must tell you, since we are going 
to be such close friends, that even amongst us, where there 
are so many beautiful women, I have often troubled men’s 
minds disastrously. That is one reason why I was living 
alone with my father in the cottage at Runnymede. But it 
did not answer on that score; for of course people came 
there, as the place is not a desert, and they seemed to find 
me all the more interesting for living alone like that, and 
fell to making stories of me to themselves—like I know you 
did, my friend. Well, let that pass. This evening, or to-mor- 
row morning, I shall make a proposal to you to do some 
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thing which would please me very much, and I think would 
not hurt you.” 

I broke in eagerly, saying that I would do anything in the 
world for her; for indeed, in spite of my years and the too 
obvious signs of them (though that feeling of renewed youth 
was not a mere passing sensation, I think)-in spite of my 
years, I say, I felt altogether too happy in the company of 
this delightful girl, and was prepared to take her confidences 
for more than they meant perhaps. 

She laughed now, but looked very kindly on me. “Well,” 
she said, “meantime for the present we will let it be; for I 
must look at this new country that we are passing through. 
See how the river has changed character again; it is broad 
now, and the reaches are long and very slow-running. And 
look, there is a ferry!” 

I told her the name of it, as I slowed off to put the ferry- 
chain over our heads; and on we went passing by a bank 
clad with oak trees on our left hand, till the stream nar- 
rowed again and deepened, and we rowed on between walls 
of tall reeds, whose population of reed sparrows and warblers 
were delightfully restless, twittering and chuckling as the 
wash of the boats stirred the reeds from the water upwards 
in the still, hot morning. 

She smiled with pleasure, and her lazy enjoyment of the 
new scene seemed to bring out her beauty doubly as she 
leaned back amidst the cushions, though she was far from 
languid; her idleness being the idleness of a person, strong 
and well-knit both in body and mind, deliberately resting. 

“Look!” she said, springing up suddenly from her place 
withéut any obvious effort, and balancing herself with ex- 
quisite grace and ease; “look at the beautiful old bridge 
ahead!” 

“I need scarcely look at that,” said I, not turning my head 
away from her beauty. “I know what it is; though” (with a 
smile) “we used not to call it the Old Bridge time agone.” 

She looked down upon me kindly, and said, “How well we 
get on now you are no longer on your guard against me!” 
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And she stood looking thoughtfully at me still, til] she had 
to sit down as we passed under the middle one of the row 
of little pointed arches of the oldest bridge across the 
Thames. 

“O the beautiful fields!” she said; “I had no idea of the 
charm of a very small river like this. The smallness of the 
scale af everything, the short reaches, and the speedy change 
of the banks, give one a feeling of going somewhere, of 
coming to something strange, a feeling of adventure which 
I have not felt in bigger waters.” 

I looked up at her delightedly; for her voice, saying the 
very thing which I was thinking, was like a caress to me. 
She caught my eye and her cheeks reddened under their tan, 
and she said simply: 

“T must tell you, my friend, that when my father leaves the 
Thames this summer he will take me away to a place near the 
Roman wall in Cumberland;* so that this voyage of mine is 
farewell to the south; of course with my good will in a way; 
and yet I am sorry for it. I hadn't the heart to tell Dick 
yesterday that we were as good as gone from the Thames- 
side; but somehow to you I must needs tell it.” 

She stopped and seemed very thoughtful for a while, and 
then said, smiling: 

“T must say that I don’t like moving about from one home 
to another; one gets so pleasantly used to all the detail of 
the life about one; it fits so harmoniously and happily into 
one’s own life, that beginning again, even in a small way, 
is a kind of pain. But I daresay in the country which you 
come from, you would think this petty and unedy entra 
and would think the worse of me for it.” 

She smiled at me caressingly as she spoke, and I ae 
haste to answer: “O no, indeed; again you echo my very 
thoughts. But I hardly expected to hear you speak so. I 
gathered from all I have heard that there was a great deal 
of changing of abode amongst you in this country.” 

“Well,” she said, “of course people are free to move 
about; but except for pleasure-parties, especially in harvest 
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and hay-time, like this of ours, I don’t think they do so 
much. I admit that I also have other moods than that of 
stay-at-home, as I hinted just now, and I should like to go 
with you all through the west country-thinking of oe 
concluded she, smiling. 

“I should have plenty to think of,” said I. 


Chapter XXIX 
A RESTING-PLACE ON THE UPPER THAMES 


Presently at a place where the river flowed round a head- 
land of the meadows, we stopped a while for rest and vict- 
uals, and settled ourselves on a beautiful bank which almost 
reached the dignity of a hill-side: the wide meadows spread 
before us, and already the scythe was busy amidst the hay. 
One change I noticed amidst the quiet beauty of the fields—to 
wit, that they were planted with trees here and there, often 
fruit-trees, and that there was none of the niggardly begrudg- 
ing of space to a handsome tree which I remembered too 
well; and though the willows were often polled (or shrowded, 
as they call it in that countryside), this was done with some 
regard to beauty: I mean that there was no polling of rows on 
rows so as to destroy the pleasantness of half a mile of coun- 
try, but a thoughtful sequence in the cutting, that prevented a 
sudden bareness anywhere. To be short, the fields were 
everywhere treated as a garden made for the pleasure as well 
as the livelihood of all, as old Hammond told me was the 
case. 

On this bank or bent of the hill, then, we had our mid- 
day meal; somewhat early for dinner, if that mattered, but 
we had been stirring early: the slender stream of the Thames 
winding below us between the garden of a country I have 
been telling of; a furlong from us was a beautiful little islet 
begrown with graceful trees; on the slopes westward of us 
was a wood of varied growth overhanging the narrow 
meadow on the south side of the river; while to the north 
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was a wide stretch of mead rising very gradually from the 
river's edge. A delicate spire of an ancient building rose 
up from out of the trees in the middle distance, with a few grey 
houses clustered about it; while nearer to us, in fact not 
half a furlong from the water, was a quite modern stone 
house—a wide quadrangle of one story, the buildings that 
made it being quite low. There was no garden between it 
and the river, nothing but a row of pear-trees still quite 
young and slender; and though there did not seem to be 
much ornament about it, it had a sort of natural elegance, 
like that of the trees themselves. 

As we sat looking down on all this in the sweet June day, 
rather happy than merry, Ellen, who sat next me, her hand 
clasped about one knee, leaned sideways to me, and said 
in a low voice which Dick and Clara might have noted if 
they had not been busy in happy wordless love-making: 
“Friend, in your country were the houses of your field- 
labourers anything like that?” 

I said: “Well, at any rate the houses of our rich men 
were not; they were mere blots upon the face of the land.” 

“I find that hard to understand,” she said. “I can see why 
the workmen, who were so oppressed, should not have been 
able to live in beautiful houses; for it takes time and leisure, 
and minds not over-burdened with care, to make beautiful 
dwellings; and I quite understand that these poor people were 
not allowed to live in such a way as to have these (to us) nec- 
essary good things. But why the rich men, who had the time 
and the leisure and the materials for building, as it would be 
in this case, should not have housed themselves well, I do not 
understand as yet. I know what you are meaning to say to 
me,” she said, looking me full in the eyes and blushing, “to 
wit that their houses and all belonging to them were general- 
ly ugly and base, unless they chanced to be ancient like yon- 
der remnant of our forefathers’ work” (pointing to the spire); 
“that they were—let me see; what is the word?” 

“Vulgar,” said I. “We used to say,” said I, “that the ugli- 
ness and vulgarity of the rich men’s dwellings was a neces- 
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sary reflection from the sordidness and bareness of life which 
they forced upon the poor people.” 

She knit her brows as in thought; then turned a bright- 
ened face on me, as if she had caught the idea, and said: 
“Yes, friend, I see what you mean. We have sometimes— 
those of us who look into these things—talked this very 
matter over; because, to say the truth, we have plenty of 
record of the so-called arts of the time before Equality of 
Life; and there are not wanting people who say that the 
state of that society was not the cause of all that ugliness; 
that they were ugly in their life because they liked to be, 
and could have had beautiful things about them if they had 
chosen; just as a man or a body of men now may, if they 
please, make things more or less beautiful-—Stop! I know 
what you are going to say.” 

“Do you?” said I, smiling, yet with a beating heart. 

“Yes,” she said; “you are answering me, teaching me, in 
some .way or another, although you have not spoken the 
words aloud. You were going to say that in times of in- 
equality it was an essential condition of the life of these rich 
men that they should not themselves make what they wanted 
for the adornment of their lives, but should force those to 
make them whom they forced to live pinched and sordid 
lives; and that as a necessary consequence the sordidness and 
pinching, the ugly barrenness of those ruined lives, were 
worked up into the adornment of the lives of the rich, and 
art died out amongst men? Was that what you would say, 
my friend?” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, looking at her eagerly; for she had risen 
and was standing on the edge of the bent, the light wind 
stirring her dainty raiment, one hand laid on her bosom, the 
other arm stretched downward and clenched in her 
earnestness. 

“It is true,” she said, “it is true! We have proved it true!” 

I think amidst my-something more than interest in her, 
and admiration for her, I was beginning to wonder how it 
would all end. I had a glimmering of fear of what might 
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follow; of anxiety as to the remedy which this new age might — 
offer for the missing of something one might set one’s heart 
on. But now Dick rose to his feet and cried out in his hearty 
manner: “Neighbour Ellen, are you quarrelling with the guest, 
or are you worrying him to tell you things which he cannot 
properly explain to our ignorance?” 

“Neither, dear neighbour,” she said. “I was so far from 
quarrelling with him that I think I have been making him 
good friends both with himself and me. Is it so, dear guest?” 
she said, looking down at me with a delightful smile of 
confidence in being understood. 

“Indeed it is,” said I. 

“Well, moreover,” she said, “I must say for him that he 
has explained himself to me very well indeed, so that I quite 
understand him.” 

“All right,” quoth Dick. “When I first set eyes on you at 
Runnymede I knew that there was something wonderful in 
your keenness of wits. I don’t say that as a mere pretty 
speech to please you,” said he quickly, “but because it is true; 
and it made me want to see more of you. But, come, we 
ought to be going; for we are not half way, and we ought | 
to be in well before sunset.” 

And therewith he took Clara’s hand, and led her down 
the bent. But Ellen stood thoughtfully looking down for a 
little, and as I took her hand to follow Dick, she turned 
round to me and said: 

“You might tell me a great deal and make many things — 
clear to me, if you would.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I am pretty well fit for that,-and for nothing 
else~an old man like me.” 

She did not notice the bitterness which, whether I liked 
it or not, was in my voice as I spoke, but went on: “It is 
not so much for myself; I should be quite content to dream | 
about past times, and if I could not idealise them, yet at 
least idealise some of the people who lived in them. But 
I think sometimes people are too careless of the history of | 
the past—too apt to leave it in the hands of old learned 
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men like Hammond. Who knows? happy as we are, times 
may alter; we may be bitten with some impulse towards 
change, and many things may seem too wonderful for us 
to resist, too exciting not to catch at, if we do not know that 
they are but phases of what has been before; and withal 
ruinous, deceitful, and sordid.” 

As we went slowly down toward the boats she said again: 
“Not for myself alone, dear friend; I shall have children; 
perhaps before the end a good many;—I hope so. And 
though of course I cannot force any special kind of knowl- 
edge upon them, yet, my friend, I cannot help thinking that 
just as they might be like me in body, so I might impress 
upon them some part of my ways of thinking; that is, in- 
deed, some of the essential part of myself; that part which 
was not mere moods, created by the matters and events 
round about me. What do you think?” 

Of one thing I was sure, that her beauty and kindness 
and eagerness combined, forced me to think as she did, when 
she was not earnestly laying herself open to receive my 
thoughts. I said, what at the time was true, that I thought 
it most important; and presently stood entranced by the 
wonder of her grace as she stepped into the light boat, and 
held out her hand to me. And so on we went up the Thames 
still-or whither? 


Chapter XXX 
THE JOURNEY’S END 


On we went. In spite of my new-born excitement about 
Ellen, and my gathering fear of where it would land me, I 
could not help taking abundant interest in the condition of . 
the river and-its banks; all the more as she never seemed 
weary of the changing picture, but looked at every yard of 
flowery bank and gurgling eddy with the same kind of af- 
fectionate interest which I myself once had so fully, as I 
used to think, and perhaps had not altogether lost even in 
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this strangely changed society with all its wonders. Ellen 
seemed delighted with my pleasure at this, that, or the other 
piece of carefulness in dealing with the river: the nursing of 
pretty corners; the ingenuity in dealing with difficulties of 
water-engineering, so that the most obviously useful works 
looked beautiful and natural also. All this, I say, pleased 
me hugely, and she was pleased at my pleasure—but rather 
puzzled too. 

“You seem astonished,” she said, just after we had passed 
a mill! which spanned all the stream save the waterway for 
traffic, but which was as beautiful in its way as a Gothic 
cathedral—“you seem astonished at this being so pleasant 
to look at.” 

“Yes,” I said, “in a way I am; though I don’t see why it 
should not be.” 

“Ah!” she said, looking at me admiringly, yet with a 
lurking smile in her face, “you know all about the history 
of the past. Were they not always careful about this little 
stream which now adds so much pleasantness to the country- 
side? It would always be easy to manage this little river. 
Ah! I forgot, though,” she said, as her eye caught mine, “in 
the days we are thinking of, pleasure was wholly neglected 
in such matters. But how did they manage the river in the 
days that you-—” Lived in she was going to say; but correct- 
ing herself, said: “in the days of which you have record?” 

“They mismanaged it,” quoth I. “Up to the first half of 
the nineteenth century, when it was still more or less of 
a highway for the country people, some care was taken of 
the river and its banks; and though I don’t suppose any 
one troubled himself about its aspect, yet it was trim and 
beautiful. But when the railways—of which no doubt you 
have heard—came into power, they would not allow the 
people of the country to use either the natural or artificial 


* I should have said that all along the Thames there were abundance 
of mills used for various purpcses; none of which werg in any degree un- 
sightly, and many strikingly beautiful; and the gardens about them mar- 
vels of loveliness. 
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waterways, of which latter there were a great many. I sup- 
pose when we get higher up we shall see one of these: a very 
important one, which one of these railways entirely closed 
to the public, so that they might force people to send their 
goods by their private road, and so tax them as heavily as 
they could. - 

Ellen laughed heartily. “Well,” she said, “that is not stated 
clearly enough in our history books, and it is worth know- 
ing. But certainly the people of those days must have been 
a curiously lazy set. We are not either fidgety or quarrelsome 
now, but if any one tried such a piece of folly on us, we 
should use the said waterways, whoever gainsaid us: surely 
that would be simple enough. However, I remember other 
cases of this stupidity: when I was on the Rhine two years 
ago, I remember they showed us ruins of old castles, which, 
according to what we heard, must have been made for pretty 
much the same purpose as the railways were. But I am inter- 
rupting your history of the river: pray go on.” 

“It is both short and stupid enough,” said I. “The river 
having lost its practical or commercial value—that is, being 
of no use to make money of--” 

She nodded. “I understand what that queer phrase means,” 
said she. “Go on!” 

“Well, it was utterly neglected, till at last it became a nui- 
sance-—” : 

“Yes,” quoth Ellen, “I understand: like the railways and 
the robber knights. Yes?” 

“So then they turned the makeshift business on to it, and 
handed it over to a body up in London, who from time to 
time, in order to show that they had something to do, did 
some damage here and there,—cut down trees, destroying the 
banks thereby; dredged the river (where it was not needed 
always), and threw the dredgings on the fields so as to spoil 
them; and so forth. But for the most part they practised 
‘masterly inactivity,’ as it was then called—that is, they drew 
their salaries, and let things alone.” 

“Drew their salaries,” she said. “I know that means that 
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they were allowed to take an extra lot of other people's 
goods for doing nothing. And if that had been all, it really 
might have been worth while to let them do so, if you 
couldn’t find any other way of keeping them quiet; but it 
seems to me that being so paid, they could not help doing 
something, and that something was bound to be mischief,— 
because,” said she, kindling with sudden anger, “the whole 
business was founded on lies and false pretensions. I don’t 
mean only these river-guardians, but all these master-people 
I have read of.” 

“Yes,” said I, “how happy you are to have got out of the 
parsimony of oppression!” , 

“Why do you sigh?” she said, kindly and somewhat an- 
xiously. “You seem to think that it will not last?” 

“It will last for you,” quoth I. 

“But why not for you?” said she. “Surely it is for all the 
world; and if your country is somewhat backward, it will 
come into line before long. Or,” she said quickly, “are you 
thinking that you must soon go back again? I will make 
my proposal which I told you of at once, and so perhaps 
put an end to your anxiety. I was going to propose that you 
should live with us where we are going. I feel quite old 
friends with you, and should be sorry to lose you.” Then 
she smiled on me, and said: “Do you know, I begin to sus- 
pect you of wanting to nurse a sham sorrow, like the ridicu- 
lous characters in some of those queer old novels that I have 
come across now and then.” 

I really had almost begun to suspect it myself, but I re- 
fused to admit so much; so I sighed no more, but fell to 
giving my delightful companion what little pieces of history 
I knew about the river and its borderlands; and the time 
passed pleasantly enough; and between the two of us (she 
was a better sculler than I was, and seemed quite tireless) 
we kept up fairly well with Dick, hot as the afternoon was, 
and swallowed up the way at a great rate. At last we passed 
under another ancient bridge; and through meadows bordered 
at first with huge elm-trees mingled with sweet chestnut of 
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younger but very elegant growth; and the meadows widened 
out so much that it seemed as if the trees must now be on 
the bents only, or about the houses, except for the growth of 
willows on the immediate banks; so that the wide stretch of 
grass was little broken here. Dick got very much excited 
now, and often stood up in the boat to cry out to us that 


this was such and such a field, and so forth; and we caught 


fire at his enthusiasm for the hay-field and its harvest, and 
pulled our best. 

At last as we were passing through a reach of the river 
where on the side of the towing-path was a highish bank 
with a thick whispering bed of reeds before it, and on the 
other side a higher bank, clothed with willows that dipped 
into the stream and crowned by ancient elm-trees, we saw 
bright figures coming along close to the bank, as if they 
were looking for something; as, indeed, they were, and we 
-that is, Dick and his company—were what they were look- 
ing for. Dick lay on his oars, and we followed his example. 
He gave a joyous shout to the people on the bank, which 
was echoed back from it in many voices, deep and sweetly 
shrill; for there were above a dozen persons, both men, 
women, and children. A tall handsome woman, with black 
wavy hair and deep set grey eyes, came forward on the bank 
and waved her hand gracefully to us, and said: 

“Dick, my friend, we have almost had to wait for youl 
What excuse have you to make for your slavish punctuality? 
Why didn’t you take us by surprise, and come yester- 
day?” 

“O,” said Dick, with an almost imperceptible jerk of his 
head toward our boat, “we didn’t want to come too quick up 
the water; there is so much to see for those who have not 
been up here before.” 


“True, true,” said the stately lady, for stately is the word 


that must be used for her; “and we want them to get to 
know the wet way from the east thoroughly well, since they 
must often use it now. But come ashore at once, Dick, and 
you, dear neighbours; there is a- break in the reeds and 
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a good landing-place just round the corner. We can carry 
up your things, or send some of the lads after them.” 

“No, no,” said Dick; “it is easier going by water, though 
it is but a step. Besides, I want to bring my friend here to 
the proper place. We will go on to the Ford; and you can 
talk to us from the bank as we paddle along.” 

He pulled his sculls through the water, and on we went, 
turning a sharp angle and going north a little. Presently 
we saw before us a bank of elm-trees, which told us of a 
house amidst them, though I looked in vain for the grey 
walls that I expected to see there. As we went, the folk on 
the bank talked indeed, mingling their kind voices with the 
cuckoo’s song, the sweet strong whistle of the blackbirds, 
and the ceaseless note of the corn-crake as he crept through 
the long grass of the mowing-field; whence came waves of 
fragrance from the flowering clover amidst of the ripe grass. 

In a few minutes we had passed through a deep eddying 
pool into the sharp stream that ran from the ford, and 
beached our craft on a tiny strand of limestone-gravel, and 
stepped ashore into the arms of our up river friends, our 
journey done. 

I disentangled myself from the merry throng, and mount- 
ing on the cart-road that ran along the river some feet above 
the water, I looked round about me. The river came down 
through a wide meadow on my left, which was grey now 
with the ripened seeding grasses; the gleaming water was 
lost presently by a turn of the bank, but over the meadow 
I could see the mingled gables of a building where I knew 
the lock must be, and which now seemed to combine a mill 
with it. A low wooded ridge bounded the river-plain to the 
south and south-east, whence we had come, and a few low 
houses lay about its feet and up its slope. I turned a little to 
my right, and through the hawthorn sprays and long shoots 
of the wild roses could see the flat country spreading out far 
away under the sun of the calm evening, till something that 
might be called hills with a look of sheep-pastures about them 
bounded it with a soft blue line. Before me, the elm-boughs 
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still hid most of what houses there might be in this river-side 
dwelling of men; but to the right of the cart-road a few grey 
buildings of the simplest kind showed here and there. 

There I stood in a dreamy mood, and rubbed my eyes as 
if I were not wholly awake, and half expected to see the gay- 
clad company of beautiful men and women change to two 
or three spindle-legged back-bowed men and haggard, hol- 
low-eyed, ill-favoured women, who once wore down the soil 
of this land with their heavy hopeless feet, from day to day, 
and season to season, and year to year. But no change came 
as yet, and my heart swelled with joy as I thought of all the 
beautiful grey villages, from the river to the plain and the 
plain to the uplands, which I could picture to myself so well, 
all peopled now with this happy and lovely folk, who had 
cast away riches and attained to wealth. 


Chapter XXXlI 
AN OLD HOUSE AMONGST NEW FOLK 


As I stood there Ellen detached herself from our happy 
friends who still stood on the little strand and came up to me. 
She took me by the hand, and said softly, “Take me on to the 
house at once; we need not wait for the others: I had rather 
not.” 

I had a mind to say that I did not know the way thither, 
and that the river-side dwellers should lead; but almost 
without my will my feet moved on along the road they knew.’ 
The raised way led us into a little field bounded by a back- 
water of the river on one side; on the right hand we could 
"see a cluster of small houses and barns, new and old, and 
before us a grey stone barn and a wall partly overgrown with 
ivy, over which a few grey gables showed. The village road 
ended in the shallow of the aforesaid backwater. We crossed . 
the road, and again almost without my will my hand raised 
the latch of a door in the wall, and we stood presently on a 
stone path which led up to the old house to which fate in the 
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shape of Dick had so strangely brought me in this new world 
of men. My companion gave a sigh of pleased surprise and 
enjoyment; nor did I wonder, for the garden between the 
wall and the house was redolent of the June flowers, and the 
roses were rolling over one another with that delicious super- 
abundance of small well-tended gardens which at first sight 
takes away all thought from the beholder save that of beauty. 
The blackbirds were singing their loudest, the doves were coo- 
ing on the roof-ridge, the rooks in the high elm-trees beyond 
were garrulous among the young leaves, and the swifts 
wheeled whining about the gables. And the house itself was a 
fit guardian for all the beauty of this heart of summer. 

Once again Ellen echoed my thoughts as she said: “Yes, 
friend, this is what I came out for to see; this many-gabled 
old house built by the simple country-folk of the long-past 
times, regardless of all the turmoil that was going on in cities 
and courts, is lovely still amidst all the beauty which these 
latter days have created: and I do not wonder at our friends 
tending it carefully and making much of it. It seems to me 
as if it had waited for these happy days, and held in it the 
gathered crumbs of happiness of the confused and turbulent 
past.” 

She led me up close to the house, and laid her shapely 
sun browned hand and arm on the lichened wall as if to 
embrace it, and cried out, “O me! O me! How I love the 
earth, and the seasons, and weather, and all things that deal 
with it, and all that grows out of it,-as this has done!’’ 

T could not answer her, or say a word. Her exultation and 
pleasure was so.keen and exquisite, and her beauty, so 
delicate, yet so interfused with energy, expressed it so fully, 
that any added word would have been commonplace and 
futile. I dreaded lest the others should come in suddenly 
and break the spell she had cast about me; but we stood 
there a while by the corner of the big gable of the house, and 
no one came. I heard the merry voices some way off pres- 
ently, and knew that they were going along the river to the 
great meadow on the other side of the house and garden. 
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We drew back a little, and looked up at the house: the 
door and the windows were open to the fragrant sun-cured 
air: from the upper window-sills hung festoons of flowers in 
honour of the festival, as if the others shared in the love for 
the old house. 
“Come in,” said Ellen. “I hope nothing will spoil it 
inside; but I don’t think it will. Come! we must go back 
presently to the others. They have gone on to the tents; for 
surely they must have tents pitched for the haymakers—the 
house would not hold a tithe of the folk, I am sure.” 
She led me on to the door, murmuring little above her 
breath as she did so, ‘The earth and the growth of it and the 
life of it! If I could but say or show how I love it!” 
We went in, and found no soul in any room as we wand- 
ered from room to room,-from the rose-covered porch to 
the strange and quaint garrets amongst the great timbers of 
the roof, where of old time the tillers and herdsmen of the 
manor slept, but which a-nights seemed now, by the small 
size of the beds, and the litter of useless and disregarded 
matters—bunches of dying flowers, feathers of birds, shells 
of starlings’ eggs, caddis worms in mugs, and the like~ 
seemed to be inhabited for the time by children. 
Everywhere there was but little furniture, and that only 
the most necessary, and of the simplest forms. The extrava- 

gant love of ornament which I had noted in this people 

elsewhere seemed here to have given place to the feeling that 

the house itself and its associations was the ornament of the 
country life amidst which it had been left stranded from old 
times, and that to re-ornament it would but take away its 
use as a piece of natural beauty. 

We sat down at last in a room over the wall which Ellen 
had caressed, and which was still hung with old tapestry, 
originally of no artistic value, but now faded into pleasant 
grey tones which harmonised thoroughly well with the quiet 
of the place, and which would have been ill supplanted by 
brighter and more striking decoration. 

I asked a few random questions of Ellen as we sat there, 
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but scarcely listened to her answers, and presently became’ 
silent, and then scarce conscious of anything, but that I was 
there in that old room, the doves crooning from the roofs 
of the barn and dovecot beyond the window opposite to me. 

My thought returned to me after what I think was but a 
minute or two, but which, as in a vivid dream, seemed as if 
it had lasted a long time, when I saw Ellen sitting, looking 
all the fuller of life and pleasure and desire from the contrast 
with the grey faded tapestry with its futile design, which- 
was now only bearable because it had grown so faint and 
feeble. 

She looked at me kindly, but as if she read me through 
and through. She said: “You have begun again your never- 
ending contrast between the past and this present. Is it not 
so?” 

“True,” said I. “I was thinking of what you, with your ca- 
pacity and intelligence, joined to your love of pleasure, and 
your impatience of unreasonable restraint-of what you would 
have been in that past. And even now, when all is won and © 
has been for a long time, my heart is sickened with thinking 
of all the waste of life that has gone on for so many years!” 

“So many centuries,” she said, “so many ages!” 

“True,” I said; “too true,” and sat silent again. 

She rose up and said: “Come, I must not let you go off 
into a dream again so soon. If we must lose you, I want you 
to see all that you can see first before you go back again.” 

q “Lose me?” I said—“go back again? Am I not to go up 
to the North with you? What do you mean?” 

She smiled somewhat sadly, and said: “Not yet; we will 
not talk of that yet. Only, what were you thinking of just 
now?” 

I said falteringly: “I was saying to myself, The past, the 
present? Should she not have said the contrast of the present 
with the future: of blind despair with hope?” 

“T knew it,” she said. Then she caught my hand and said 
excitedly, “Come, while there is yet time! Come!” And she 
led me out of the room; and as we were going downstairs 
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and out of the house into the garden by a little side door 
which opened out of a curious lobby, she said in a calm 
voice, as if she wished me to forget her sudden nervousness: 
“Come! we ought to join the others before they come here 
looking for us. And let me tell you, my friend, that I can see 
you are too apt to fall into mere dreamy musing: no doubt 
because you are not yet used to our life of repose amidst of 
energy; of work which is pleasure and pleasure which is 
work.” 

She paused a little, and as we came out into the lovely 
garden again, she said: “My friend, you were saying that 
you wondered what I should have been if I had lived in 
those past days of turmoil and oppression. Well, I think I 
have studied the history of them to know pretty well. I 
should have been one of the poor, for my father when he was 
working was a mere tiller of the soil. Well, I could not have 
borne that; therefore my beauty and cleverness and bright- 
ness” (she spoke with no blush or simper of false shame) 
“would have been sold to rich men, and my life would have 
been wasted indeed; for I know enough of that to know that 
I should have had no choice, no power of will over my life; 
and that I should never have bought pleasure from the rich 
men, or even opportunity of action, whereby I might have 
won some true excitement. 1 should have been wrecked and 
wasted in one way or another, either by penury or by luxury. 
Is it not so?” 

“Indeed it is,” said I. 

She was going to say something else, when a little gate 
in the fence, which led into a small elm-shaded field, was 
opened, and Dick came with hasty cheerfulness up the gar- 
den path, and was presently standing between us, a hand 
laid on the shoulder of each. He said: “Well, neighbours, I 
thought you two would like to see the old house quietly 
without a crowd in it. Isn’t it a jewel of a house after its 
kind? Well, come along, for it is getting towards dinner- 
time. Perhaps you, guest, would like a swim before we sit 
down to what I fancy will be a pretty long feast?” 
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“Yes,” I said, “I should like that.” 

“Well, good-bye for the present, neighbour Ellen,” said 
Dick. “Here comes Clara to take care of you, as I fancy she 
is more at home amongst our friends here.” 

Clara came out of the fields as he spoke; and with one 
look at Ellen I turned and went with Dick, doubting, if I 
must say the truth, whether I should see her again. 


Chapter XXXIl 
THE FEAST’S BEGINNING-THE END 


Dick brought me at once into the little field which, as I 
had seen from the garden, was covered with gaily-coloured 
tents arranged in orderly lanes, about which were sitting 
and lying on the grass some fifty or sixty men, women, and 
children, all of them in the height of good temper and enjoy- 
ment—with their holiday mood on, so to say. 

“You are thinking that we don’t make a great show as to 
numbers,” said Dick; “but you must remember that we shall 
have more to-morrow; because in this haymaking work there 
is room for a great many people who are not over-skilled in 
country matters: and there are many who lead sedentary 
lives, whom it would be unkind to deprive of their pleasure 
in the hay-field—scientific men and close students generally: 
so that the skilled workmen, outside those who are wanted 
as mowers, and foremen of the haymaking, stand aside, and 
take a little downright rest, which you know is good for - 
them, whether they like it or not: or else they go to other 
countrysides, as I am doing here. You see, the scientific men 
and historians, and students generally, will not be wanted 
till we are fairly in the midst of the tedding, which of course 
will not be till the day after to-morrow.” With that he brought 
me out of the little field on to a kind of causeway above the 
riverside meadow, and thence turning to the left on to a path 
through the mowing grass, which was thick and very tall, © 
led on till we came to the river above the weir and its mill. . 
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There we had a delightful swim in the broad piece of water 
above the lock, where the river looked much bigger than its 
natural size from its being dammed up by the weir. 

“Now we are in a fit mood for dinner,” said Dick, when 
we had dressed and were going through the grass again; 
“and certainly cf all the cheerful meals in the year, this one 
of haysel* is the cheerfullest; not even excepting the corn- 
harvest feast; for then the year is beginning to fail, and one 
cannot help having a feeling behind all the gaiety, of the 
coming of the dark days, and the shorn fields and empty 
gardens; and the spring is almost too far off to look forward 
to. It is, then, in the autumn, when one almost believes in 
death.” 

“How strangely you talk,” said I, “of such a constantly 
recurring and consequently commonplace matter as the se- 
quence of the seasons.” And indeed these people were like 
children about such things, and had what seemed to me a 
quite exaggerated ‘interest in the weather, a fine day, a dark 
night, or a brilliant one, and the like. 

“Strangely?” said he. “Is it strange to sympathise wade the 
year and its gains and losses?” 

“At any rate,” said I, “if you look upon the course of the 
year as a beautiful and interesting drama, which is what I 
think you do, you should be as much pleased and interested 
with the winter and its trouble and pain as with this wonder- 
ful summer luxury.” 

“And am I not?” said Dick, rather warmly; “only I can’t 
look upon it as if I were sitting in a theatre seeing the play 
going on before me, myself taking no part of it. It is diffi- 
cult,” said he, smiling good-humouredly, “for a non-literary 
man like me to explain myself properly, like that dear girl 
Ellen would; but I mean that I am part of it all, and feel the 
pain as well as the pleasure in my own person. It is not done: 
for me by somebody else, merely that I may eat and drink 
and sleep; but I myself do my share of it.” 

In his way also, as Ellen in hers, I could see that Dick 
had that passionate love of the earth which was common 
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to but few people at least, in the days I knew; in which 
the prevailing feeling amongst intellectual persons was a 
kind of sour distaste for the changing drama of the year, for 
the life of earth and its dealings with men. Indeed, in those 
days it was thought poetic and imaginative to look upon life 
as a thing to be borne, rather than enjoyed. 

So I mused till Dick’s laugh brought me back into the 
Oxfordshire hay-fields. “One thing seems strange to me,” 
said he—“that I must needs trouble myself about the winter 
and its scantiness, in the midst of the summer abundance. 
If it hadn’t happened to me before, I should have thought 
it was your doing, guest; that you had thrown a kind of evil 
charm over me. Now, you know,” said he, suddenly, “that’s 
only a joke, so you mustn’t take it to heart.” 

“All right,” said I; “I don’t.” Yet I did feel somewhat 
uneasy at his words, after all. 

We crossed the causeway this time, and did not turn back 
to the house, but went along a path beside a field of wheat 
now almost ready to blossom. I said: “We do not dine in the 
house or garden, then?~as indeed I did not expect to do. 
Where do we meet, then? for I can see that the houses are 
mostly very small.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “you are right, they are small in this 
countryside: there are so many good old houses left, that 
people dwell a good deal in such small detached houses. 
As to our dinner, we are going to have our feast in the 
church. I wish, for your sake, it were as big and handsome 
as that of the old Roman town to the west, or the forest 
town to the north; but, however, it will hold us all; and 
though it is a little thing, it is beautiful in its way.” 

This was somewhat new to me, this dinner in a church and 
I thought of the church-ales* of the Middle Ages; but I said 
nothing, and presently we came out into the road which ran 
through the village. Dick looked up and down it, and seeing 
only two straggling groups before us, said: “It seems as if we 


1 Cirencester and Burford he must have meant. 
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must be somewhat late; they are all gone on; and they will 
be sure to make a point of waiting for you, as the guest. of 
guests, since you come from so far.” 

He hastened as he spoke, and I kept up with him, and 
presently we came to a little avenue of lime-trees which led 
us straight to the church porch, from whose open door came 
the sound of cheerful voices and laughter, and varied mer- 
riment. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “it’s the coolest place for one thing, this 
hot evening. Come along; they will be glad to see you.” 

Indeed, in spite of my bath, I felt the weather more sultry 
and oppressive than on any day of our journey yet. 

We went into the church, which was a simple little build- 
ing with one little aisle divided from the nave by three 
round arches, a chancel, and a rather roomy transept for so 
small a building, the windows mostly of the graceful Ox- 
fordshire fourteenth-century type. There was no modern ar- 
chitectural decoration in it; it looked, indeed, as if none had 
been attempted since the Puritans whitewashed the mediz- 
val saints and histories on the wall. It was, however, gaily 
dressed up for this latter-day festival, with festoons of 
flowers from arch to arch, and great pitchers of flowers 
standing about on the floor; while under the west window 
hung two cross scythes, their blades polished white, and 
gleaming from out of the flowers that wreathed them. But 
its best ornament was the crowd of handsome, happy-looking 
men and women that were set down to table, and who, with 
their bright faces and rich hair over their gay holiday rai- 
ment, looked, as the Persian poet puts it, like a bed of tulips 
in the sun.* Though the church was a small one, there was 
plenty of room; for a small church makes a biggish house; 
and on this evening there was no need to set cross tables 
along the transepts; though doubtless these would be wanted 
next day, when the learned men of whom Dick had been 
speaking should be come to take their more humble part in 
the haymaking. 

I stood on the ierhela with the expectant smile on my 
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face of a man who is going to take part in a festivity which 
he is really prepared to enjoy. Dick, standing by me, was 
looking round the company with an air of proprietorship’ 
in them, I thought. Opposite me sat Clara and Ellen, with 
Dick’s place open between them: they were smiling, but 
their beautiful faces were each turned towards the neigh- 
_ bours on. either side, who were talking to them,’and they 
did not seem to see me. I turned to Dick, expecting him 
to lead me forward, and he turned his face to me; but 
strange to say, though it was as smiling and cheerful as 
ever, it made no response to my glance—nay, he seemed 
to take no heed at all of my presence, and I noticed that 
none of the company looked at me. A pang shot through 
me, as of some disaster long expected and suddenly realised. 
Dick moved on a little without a word to me. I was not 
three yards from the two women who, though they had 
been my companions for such a short time, had really, as I 
thought, become my friends. Clara’s face was turned full 
upon me now, but she also did not seem to see me, though 
I know I was trying to catch her eye with an appealing 
look. I turned to Ellen, and she did seem to recognise me 
for an instant; but her bright face turned sad directly, and 
she shook her head with a mournful look, and the next 
moment all consciousness of my presence had faded from 
her face. 

I felt lonely and sick at heart past the power of words to 
describe. I hung about a minute longer, and then turned 
and went out of the porch again and through the lime avenue 
into the road, while the blackbirds sang their strongest from 
the bushes about me in the hot June evening. 

Once more without any conscious effort of will I set my 
face toward the old house by the ford, but as I turned round 
the corner which led to the remains of the village cross, I 
came upon a figure strangely contrasting with the joyous, 
beautiful people I had left behind in the church. It was a 
man who looked old, but whom I knew from habit, now 
half-forgotten, was really not much more than fifty. His face 
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was rugged, and grimed rather than dirty; his eyes dull and 
bleared; his body bent, his calves thin and spindly, his feet 
dragging and limping. His clothing was a mixture of dirt 
and rags long over-familiar to me. As I passed him he 
touched his hat with some real goodwill and courtesy, and 
much servility. 

Inexpressibly shocked, I hurried past him and hastened 
along the road that led to the river and the lower end of the 
village; but suddenly I saw as it were a black cloud rolling 
along to meet me, like a nightmare of my childish days; and 
for a while I was conscious of nothing else than being in the 
dark, and whether I was walking, © or sitting, or lying down, 
! could not sae 


I lay in my bed in my house at dieaya Hammersmith think- 
ing about it all; and trying to consider if I was overwhelmed 
with despair at finding I had been dreaming a dream; and 
strange to say, I found that I was not so despairing. 

Or indeed was it a dream? If so, why was I so conscious 
all along that I was really seeing all that new life from the 
outside, still wrapped up in the prejudices, the anxieties, the 
distrust of this time of doubt and struggle? 

All along, though those friends were so real to me, I had 
been feeling as if I had no business amongst them: as though 
the time would come when they would reject me, and say, 
as Ellen’s last mournful look seemed to say, “No, it will not 
do; you cannot be of us; you belong so entirely to the 
unhappiness of the past that our happiness even would 
weary you. Go back again, now you have seen us, and your 
outward eyes have learned that in spite of all the infallible 
maxims of your day there is yet a time of rest in store for the 
world, when mastery has changed into fellowship—but not 
before. Go back again, then, and while you live you will see 
all round you people engaged in making others live lives 
which are not their own, while they themselves care nothing 
for their own real lives-men who hate life though they fear 
death. Go back and be the happier for having seen us, for 
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having added a little hope to your struggle. Go on living 
while you may, striving, with whatsoever pain and labour 
needs must be, to build up little by little the new day of 
fellowship, and rest, and happiness.” 
Yes, surely! and if others can see it as I have seen it, then 
it may be called a vision rather than a dream. 
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ART AND SOCIALISM rE 


My friends, I want you to look into the relation of Art to 
Commerce, using the latter word to express what is generally 
meant by it; namely, that system of competition in the market 
which is indeed the only form which most people now-a-days 
suppose that Commerce can take. 

Now whereas there have been times in the world’s history 
when Art held the supremacy over Commerce; when Art 
was a good deal, and Commerce, as we understand the 
word, was a very little; so now on the contrary it will be 
admitted by all, I fancy, that Commerce has become of very 
great importance and Art of very little. 

I say this will be generally admitted, but different persons 
will hold very different opinions not only as to whether this 
is well or ill, but even as to what it really means when we 
say that Commerce has become of supreme importance and 
that Art has sunk into an unimportant matter. 

Allow me to give you my opinion of the meaning of it; 
which will lead me on to ask you to consider what remedies 
should be applied for curing the evils that exist in the rela- 
tions between Art and Commerce. 

Now to speak plainly it seems to me that the supremacy 
of Commerce (as we understand the word) is an evil, and a 
very serious one; and I should call it an unmixed evil—but 
for the strange continuity of life which runs through all 
historical events, and by means of which the very evils of 
such and such a period tend to abolish themselves. 

For to my mind it means this: that the world of modern 
civilisation in its haste to gain a very inequitably divided 
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material prosperity has entirely suppressed popular Art; or 
in other words that the greater part of the people have no 
share in Art-which as things now are must be kept in the 
hands of a few rich or well-to-do people, who we may fairly 
say need it less and not more than the laborious workers. 

Nor is that all the evil, nor the worst of it; for the cause 
of this famine of Art is that whilst people work throughout 
the civilised world as laboriously as ever they did, they have 
lost-in losing an Art which was done by and for the people 
~the natural solace of that labour; a solace which they once 
had, and always should have, the opportunity of expressing 
their own thoughts to their fellows by means of that very 
labour, by means of that daily work which nature or long 
custom, a second nature, does indeed require of them, but 
without meaning that it should be an unrewarded and repul- 
sive burden. 

But, through a strange blindness and error in the civilisa- 
tion of these latter days, the world’s work almost all of it— 
the work some share of which should have been the helpful 
companion of every man—-has become even such a burden, 
which every man, if he could, would shake off. I have said 
that people work no less laboriously than they ever did; but 
I should have said that they work more laboriously. ‘ 

The wonderful machines which in the hands of just and 
foreseeing men would have been used to minimise repulsive 
labour and to give pleasure—or in other words added life-. 
to the human race, have been so used on the contrary that 
they have driven all men into mere frantic haste and hurry, 
thereby destroying pleasure, that is life, on all hands:* they 
have instead of lightening the labour of the workmen, 
intensified it, and thereby added more weariness yet to the 
burden which the poor have to carry. 

Nor can it be pleaded for the system of modern civilisation 
that the mere material or bodily gains of it balance the loss 
of pleasure which it has brought upon the world; for as I 
hinted before those gains have been so unfairly divided that 
the contrast between rich and poor has been fearfully in- 
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tensified, so that in all civilised countries, but most of. all 
in England, the terrible spectacle is exhibited of two peoples, 
living street by street, and door by door—people of the same 
blood, the same tongue, and at least nominally living under 
the same laws—but yet one civilised and the other uncivilised. 

All this I say is the result of the system that has trampled 
down Art, and exalted Commerce into a sacred religion; and 
it would seem is ready, with the ghastly stupidity which is 
its principal characteristic, to mock the Roman satirist* for 
his noble warning by taking it in inverse meaning, and now 
bids us all “for the sake of life to destroy the reasons for 
living.” 

And now in the teeth of this stupid tyranny I put forward 
a claim on behalf of labour enslaved by Commerce, which 
I know no thinking man can deny is reasonable, but which 
if acted on would involve such a change as would defeat 
Commerce; that is, would put Association instead of Com- 
petition, Social order instead of Individualist anarchy. 

Yet I have looked at this claim by the light of history 
and my own conscience, and it seems to me so looked at to 
be a most just claim, and that resistance to it means nothing 
short of a denial of the hope of civilisation. 

This then is the claim:— 

It is right and necessary that all men should have work to 
do which shall be worth doing, and be of itself pleasant to 
do; and which should be done under such conditions as would 
make it neither over-wearisome nor over-anxious. 

Turn that claim about as I may, think of it as long as I 
can, I cannot find that it is an exorbitant claim; yet again I 
say if Society would or could admit it, the face of the world 
would be changed; discontent and strife and dishonesty 
would be ended. To feel that we were doing work useful to 
others and pleasant to ourselves, and that such work and its 
due reward could not fail us! What serious harm could 
happen to us then? And the price to be paid for so making 
the world happy is Revolution: Socialism instead of Laissez 
taire,* 
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How can we of the middle classes help to bring such a 
state of things about; a state of things as nearly as possible 
the reverse of the present state of things? 

The reverse; no less than that. For first, The work must 
be worth doing: think what a change that would make in the 
world! I tell you I feel dazed at the thought of the immensity 
of work which is undergone for the making of useless things. 

It would be an instructive day’s work for any one of us 
who is strong enough to walk through two or three of the 
principal streets of London on a week-day, and take accurate 
note of everything in the shop windows which is embar- 
rassing or superfluous to the daily life of a serious man. Nay, 
the most of these things no one, serious or unserious, wants 
at all; only a foolish habit makes even the lightest-minded of 
us suppose that he wants them, and to many people even of 
those who buy them they are obvious encumbrances to real 
work, thought and pleasure. But I beg you to think of the 
enormous mass of men who are occupied with this miserable 
trumpery, from the engineers who have had to make the 
machines for making them, down to the hapless clerks who 
sit day-long year after year in the horrible dens wherein the 
wholesale exchange of them is transacted, and the shopmen, 
who not daring to call their souls their own, retail them 
amidst numberless insults which they must not resent, to the 
idle public which doesn’t want them but buys them to be 
bored by them and sick to death of them. 

I am talking of the merely useless things; but there are 
other matters not merely useless, but actively destructive 
and poisonous which command a good price in the market; 
for instance, adulterated food and drink. Vast is the number 
of slaves whom competitive Commerce employs in turning 
out infamies such as these. But quite apart from them there 
is an enormous mass of labour which is just merely wasted; 
many thousands of men and women making nothing with 
terrible and inhuman toil which deadens the soul and short- 
ens mere animal life itself. 

All these are the slaves of what is called luxury, which in 
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the modern sense of the word comprises a mass of sham 
wealth, the invention of competitive Commerce, and enslaves 
not only the poor people who are compelled to work at its 
production, but also the foolish and not over happy people 
who buy it to harass themselves with its encumbrance. 

Now if we are to have popular Art, or indeed Art of any 
kind, we must at once and for all be done with this luxury; 
it is the supplanter, the changeling of Art; so much so that 
by those who know of nothing better it has even been taken 
for Art, the divine solace of human labour, the romance of 
each day’s hard practice of the difficult art of living. 

But I say Art cannot live beside it, nor self-respect in any 
class of life. Effeminacy and brutality are its companions 
on the right hand and the left. This, first of all, we of the 
well-to-do classes must get rid of if we are serious in desiring 
the new birth of Art: and if not then corruption is digging a 
terrible pit of perdition for society, from which indeed the 
new birth may come, but surely from amidst of terror, vio- 
lence and misery. 

Indeed if it were but ridding ourselves, the well-to-do 
people, of this mountain of rubbish that would be something 
worth doing: things which everybody knows are of no use; 
the very capitalists know well that there is no genuine 
healthy demand for them, and they are compelled to foist 
them off on the public by stirring up a strange feverish 
desire for petty excitement, the outward token of which is 
known by the conventional name of fashion—-a strange 
monster born of the vacancy of the lives of rich people, and 
the eagerness of competitive Commerce to make the most of 
the huge crowd of workmen whom it breeds as unregarded 
instruments for what is called the making of money. 

Do not think it a little matter to resist this monster of 
folly; to think for yourselves what you yourselves really 
desire, will not only make men and women of you so far, 
but may also set you thinking of the due desires of other 
people, since you will soon find when you get to know a 
work of Art, that slavish work is undesirable, 
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And here furthermore is at least a little sign whereby to 
distinguish between a rag of fashion and a work of Art: 
whereas the toys of fashion when the first gloss is worn off 
them do become obviously worthless even to the frivolous— 
a work of Art, be it never so humble, is long lived: we never 
tire of it; as long as a scrap hangs together it is valuable and 
instructive to each new generation. All works of Art in short 
have the property of becoming venerable amidst decay; and 
reason good, for from the first there was a soul in them, the 
thought of man, which will be visible in them so long as the 
body exists in which they were implanted. 

And that last sentence brings me to considering the other 
side of the necessity for labour only occupying itself in 
making goods that are worth making. Hitherto we have been 
thinking of it only from the user’s point of view; even so 
looked at it was surely important enough; yet from the 
other side—as to the producer-it is far more important still. 

For I say again that in buying these things 


“ "Tis the lives of men you buy!” 


Will you from mere folly and thoughtlessness make your- 
selves partakers of the guilt of those who compel their fellow 
men to labour uselessly? 

For when I said it was necessary for all things made to be 
worth making, I set up that claim chiefly on behalf of La- 
bour; since the waste of making useless things grieves the 
workman doubly. As part of the public he is forced into 
buying them, and the more part of his miserable wages are 
squeezed out of him by an universal kind of truck system; 
as one of the producers he is forced into making them, and 
so into losing the very foundations of that pleasure in daily 
work which I claim as his birthright; he is compelled to 
labour joylessly at making the poison which the truck system 
compels him to buy. So that the huge mass of men who are 
compelled by folly and greed to make harmful and useless 
things are sacrificed to Society. I say that this would be ter- 
rible and unendurable even though they were sacrificed to 
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the good of Society—if that were possible; but if they are sac- 
rificed not for the welfare of Society but for its whims, to 
add to its degradation, what do luxury and fashion look like 
then? On one side ruinous and wearisome waste leading 
through corruption to corruption on to complete cynicism at 
last, and the disintegration of all Society; and on the other 
side implacable oppression destructive of all pleasure and 
hope in life, and leading—whitherward? 

Here then is one thing for us of the middle-classes to do 
before we can clear the ground for the new birth of Art, 
before we can clear our own consciences of the guilt of 
enslaving men by their labour. One thing; and if we could 
do it perhaps that one thing would be enough, and all other 
healthy changes would follow it: but can we do it? Can we 
escape from the corruption of Society which threatens us? 
Can the middle-classes regenerate themselves? 

At first sight one would say that a body of people so pow- 
erful, who have built up the gigantic edifice of modern 
Commerce, whose science, invention and energy have sub- 
dued the forces of nature to serve their every-day purposes, 
and who guide the organisation that keeps these natural 
powers in subjection in a way almost miraculous; at first 
sight one would say surely such a mighty mass of wealthy 
men could do anything they please. 

And yet I doubt it: their own creation, the Commerce they 
are so proud of, has become their master; and all we of the 
well-to-do classes-some of us with triumphant glee, some 
with dull satisfaction, and some with sadness of heart—are 
compelled to admit not that Commerce was made for man, 
but that man was made for Commerce. 

On all sides we are forced to admit it. There are of the 
English middle-class to-day, for instance, men of the highest 
aspirations towards Art, and of the strongest will; men who 
are most deeply convinced of the necessity to civilisation of 
surrounding men’s lives with beauty; and many lesser men, 
thousands for what I know, refined and cultivated, follow 
them and praise their opinions: but both the leaders and 
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the led are incapable of saving so much as half a dozen 
commons from the grasp of inexorable Commerce: they are 
as helpless in spite of their culture and their genius as if they 
were just so many over-worked shoemakers: less lucky than 
King Midas;* our green fields and clear waters, nay the very 
air we breathe are turned not to gold (which might please 
some of us for an hour may be) but to dirt; and to speak 
plainly we know full well that under the present gospel of 
Capital not only there is no hope of bettering it, but that 
things grow worse year by year, day by day. Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die-choked by filth. 

Or let me give you a direct example of the slavery to 
competitive Commerce, in which we havless folk of the 
middle-classes live. I have exhorted you to the putting away 
of luxury, to the stripping yourselves of useless encum- 
brances, to the simplification of life, and I believe that there 
are not a few of you that heartily agree with me on that 
point. Well, I have long thought that one of the most revolt- 
ing circumstances that cling to our present class-system, is 
the relation between us, of the well-to-do, and our domestic 
servants: we and our servants live together under one roof, 
but are little better than strangers to each other, in spite of 
the good nature and good feeling that often exists on both 
sides: nay strangers is a mild word; though we are of the 
same blood, bound by the same laws, we live together like 
people of different tribes. Now think how this works on the 
job of getting through the ordinary day's work of a house- 
hold, and whether our lives can be simplified while such a 
system lasts. To go no further, you who are housekeepers 
know full well (as I myself do, since I have learned the use- 
ful art of cooking a dinner) how it would simplify the day’s 
work, if the chief meals could be eaten in common; if there 
had not got to be double meals, one upstairs, another down 
stairs. And again, surely we of this educational century, can- 
not be ignorant of what an education it would be for the less 
refined members of a household to meet on common easy 
terms the more refined once a day, at least; to note the ele- 
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gant manners of well-bred ladies, to give and take in talk 
with learned and travelled men, with men of action and imag- 
ination: believe me that would beat elementary education. 

Furthermore this matter cleaves close to our subject of 
Art: for note, as a token of this stupidity of our sham civili- 
sation, what foolish rabbit warrens our well-to-do houses are 
obliged to be; instead of being planned in the rational 
ancient way which was used from the time of Homer to past 
the time of Chaucer, a big hall, to wit, with a few chambers 
tacked on to it for sleeping or sulking in. No wonder our 
houses are cramped and ignoble when the lives lived in them 
are cramped and ignoble also. 

Well, and why don’t we who have thought of this, as I am 
sure many of us have, change this mean and shabby custom, 
simplifying our lives thereby and educating our friends, to 
whose toil we owe so many comforts? Why do not you—and 
I-set about doing this to-morrow? 

Because we cannot; because our servants wouldn’t have it, 
knowing, as we know, that both parties would be made miser- 
‘able by it. 

The civilisation of the nineteenth century forbids us to 
share the refinement of a household among its members! 

So you see, if we middle-class people belong to a powerful 
folk, and in good sooth we do, we are but playing a part 
played in many a tale of the world’s history: we are great but 
hapless; we are important dignified people, but bored to 
death; we have bought our power at price of our liberty and 
our pleasure. 

So I say in answer to the question Can we put luxury 
from us and live simple and decent lives? Yes, when we are 
free from the slavery of Capitalist-Commerce; but not before. 

Surely there are some of you who long to be free; who 
have been educated and refined, and had your perceptions 
of beauty and order quickened only that they might be 
shocked and wounded at every turn, by the brutalities of 
competitive Commerce; who have been so hunted and driven 
by it that, though you are well-to-do, rich even may be, you 
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have now nothing to lose from social revolution: love of 
Art, that is to say of the true pleasure of life, has brought 
you to this, that you must throw in your lot with that of the 
wage-slave of competitive Commerce; you and he must help 
each other and have one hope in common, or you at any 
rate will live and die hopeless and unhelped. You who long 
to be set free from the oppression of the money grubbers, 
hope for the day when you will be compelled to be free! 
Meanwhile if otherwise that oppression has left us scarce 
- any work to do worth doing, one thing at least is left us to 
strive for, the raising of the standard of life where it is 
lowest, where it is low: that will put a spoke in the wheel of 
the triumphant car of competitive Commerce. 

Nor can I conceive of anything more likely to raise the 
standard of life than the convincing some thousands of those 
who live by labour, of the necessity of their supporting the 
second part of the claim I have made for Labour; namely 
That their work should be of itself pleasant to do. If we could 
but convince them that such a strange revolution in Labour 
as this would be of infinite benefit not to them only, but to alk - 
men; and that it is so right and natural that for the reverse 
to be the case, that most men’s work should be grievous to 
them, is a mere monstrosity of these latter days, which must 
in the long run bring ruin and confusion on the Society that 
allows it-If we could but convince them, then indeed there 
would be chance of the phrase Art of the People being some- 
thing more than a mere word. 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem impossible to make 
men born under the present system of Commerce under- 
stand that labour may be a blessing to them: not in the sense 
in which the phrase is sometimes preached to them by those 
whose labour is light and easily evaded: not as a necessary 
task laid by nature on the poor for the benefit of the rich; 
not as an opiate to dull their sense of right and wrong, to 
make them sit down quietly under their burdens to the end 
of time, blessing the squire and his relations: all this they 
could understand our saying to them easily enough, and 
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sometimes would listen to it I fear with at least a show of 
complacency-if they thought there were anything to be 
made out of us thereby. But the true doctrine that labour 
should be a real tangible blessing in itself to the working 
man, a pleasure even as sleep and strong drink are to him 
now: this one might think it hard indeed for him to under- 
stand, so different as it is to anything which he has found 
labour to be. 

Nevertheless though most men’s work is only borne as a 
necessary evil like sickness, my experience as far as it goes is, 
that whether it be from a certain sacredness in handiwork 
which does cleave to it even under the worst circumstances, 
or whether it be that the poor man who is driven by neces- 
sity to deal with things which are terribly real, when he 
thinks at all on such matters, thinks less conventionally than 
the rich; whatever it may be, my experience so far is that 
the working man finds it easier to understand the doctrine of 
the claim of Labour to pleasure in the work itself than the 
rich or well-to-do man does. Apart from any trivial words of 
my own, I have been surprised to find, for instance, such a 
hearty feeling toward John Ruskin* among working-class 
audiences: they can see the prophet in him rather than the 
fantastic rhetorician, as more superfine audiences do. 

That is a good omen, I think, for the education of times 
to come. But we who somehow are so tainted by cynicism, 
because of our helplessness in the ugly world which sur- 
rounds and presses on us, cannot we somehow raise our own 
hopes at least to the point of thinking that what hope glim- 
mers on the millions of the slaves of Commerce is something 
better than a mere delusion, the false dawn of a cloudy mid- 
night with which ‘tis only the moon that struggles? Let us 
call to mind that there yet remain monuments in the world 
which show us that all human labour was not always a grief 


_ and a burden to men. Let us think of the mighty and lovely 


architecture, for instance, of medizeval Europe: of the build- 
ings raised before Commerce had put the coping stone on 


the edifice of tyranny by the discovery that fancy, imagina- 
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tion, sentiment, the joy of creation and the hope of fair 
fame are marketable articles too precious to be allowed to 
men who have not the money to buy them, to mere handi- 
craftsmen and day labourers. Let us remember there was a 
time when men had pleasure in their daily work, but yet as 
to other matters hoped for light and freedom even as they 
do now: their dim hope grew brighter, and they watched its 
seeming fulfilment drawing nearer and nearer, and gazed 
so eagerly on it that they did not note how the ever watchful 
foe, oppression, had changed his shape and was stealing from 
them what they had already gained in the days when the 
light of their new hope was but a feeble glimmer; so they 
lost the old gain, and for lack of it the new gain was changed 
and spoiled for them into something not much better than 
loss, 

Betwixt the days in which we now live and the end of the 
middle ages, Europe has gained freedom of thought, increase 
of knowledge, and huge talent for dealing with the material 
forces of nature; comparative political freedom withal and 
respect for the lives of civilised men, and other gains that go 
with these things: nevertheless I say deliberately that if the 
present state of Society is to endure, she has bought these 
gains at too high a price in the loss of the pleasure in daily 
work which once did certainly solace the mass of men for 
their fears and oppressions: the death of Art was too high a 
price to pay for the material prosperity of the middle classes. 

Grievous indeed it was, that we could not keep both our 
hands full, that we were forced to spill from one while we 
gathered with the other: yet to my mind it is more grievous 
still to be unconscious of the loss; or being dimly conscious 
of it to have to force ourselves to forget it and to cry out that 
all is well. 

For, though all is not well, I know that men’s natures are 
not so changed in three centuries that we can say to all the 
thousands of years which went before them; You were wrong 
to cherish Art, and now we have found out that all men 
need is food and raiment and shelter, with a smattering of 
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knowledge of the material fashion of the universe. Creation 
is no longer a need of man’s soul, his right hand may forget 
its cunning, and he be none the worse for it. 

Three hundred years, a day in the lapse of ages, has not 
changed man’s nature thus utterly, be sure of that: one day 
we shall win back Art, that is to say.the pleasure of life; win 
back Art again to our daily labour. Where is the hope then, 
you may say; Show it us. 

There lies the hope, where hope of old deceived us. We 
gave up Art for what we thought was light and freedom, 
but it was less than light and freedom which we bought: the 
light showed many things to those of the well-to-do who 
cared to look for them: the freedom left the well-to-do free 
enough if they cared to use their freedom; but these were few 
at the best: to the most of men the light showed them that 
they need look for hope no more, and the freedom left the 
most of men free-to take at a wretched wage what slave's 
work lay nearest to them or starve. 

There is our hope, I say. If the bargain had been really 
fair, complete all round, then were there nought else to do 
but to bury Art, and forget the beauty of life: but now the 
cause of Art has something else to appeal to: no less than the 
hope of the people for the happy life which has not yet been 
granted to them. There is our hope: the cause of Art is the 
cause of the people. 

Think of a piece of history, and so hope! Time was when 
the rule of Rome held the whole world of civilisation in its 
poisonous embrace. To all men-even the best, as you may 


. see in the very gospels—that rule seemed doomed to last for 


ever: nor to those who dwelt under it was there any world 
worth thinking of beyond it: but the days passed and though 
none saw a shadow of the coming change, it came none the 
less, like a thief in the night, and the Barbarians, the world 
which lay outside the rule of Rome, were upon her; and 
men blind with terror lamented the change and deemed the 
world undone by the Fury of the North. But even that fury 
bore with it things long strange to Rome, which once had 
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been the food its glory fed on: hatred of lies, scorn of riches, ~ 
contempt of death, faith in the fair fame won by steadfast 
endurance, honourable love of women~all these things the 
Northern Fury bore with it, as the mountain torrent bears the 
gold; and so Rome fell and Europe rose, and the hope of 
the world was born again. 

To those that have hearts to understand, this tale of the 
past is a parable of the days to come; of the change in store 
for us hidden in the breast of the Barbarism of civilisation— 
the Proletariat; and we of the middle class, the strength of 
the mighty but monstrous system of competitive Commerce, 
it behoves us to clear our souls of greed and cowardice and to 
face the change which is now once more on the road; to see 
the good and the hope it bears with it amidst all its threats of 
violence, amidst all its ugliness, which was not born of itself 
but of that which it is doomed to destroy. 

Now once more I will say that we well-to-do people; those 
of us who love Art, not as a toy, but as a thing necessary to 
the life of man, as a token of his freedom and happiness, 
have for our best work the raising of the standard of life 
among the people; or in other words establishing the claim 
I made for Labour-which I will now put in a different form, 
that we may try to see what chiefly hinders us from making 
that claim good and what are the enemies to be attacked. 

Thus then I put the claim again:— 


Nothing should be made by man's labour which is not 
worth making; or which must be made by labour degrading 
to the makers. 


Simple as that proposition is, and obviously right as I am 
sure it must seem to you, you will find, when you come to 
consider the matter, that it is a direct challenge to the death 
to the present system of labour in civilised countries. That 
system, which I have called competitive Commerce, is dis- 
tinctly a system of war; that is of waste and destruction: or 
you may call it gambling if you will, the point of it being that 
under it whatever a man gains he gains at the expense of 
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some other man’s loss. Such a system does not and cannot 
heed whether the matters it makes are worth making; it does 
not and cannot heed whether those who make them are 
degraded by their work: it heeds one thing and only one, 
namely, what it calls making a profit; which word has got 
to be used so conventionally that I must explain to you 
what it really means, to wit the plunder of the weak by 
the strong! Now I say of this system, that it is of its very 
nature destructive of Art, that is to say of the happiness of 
life. Whatever consideration is shown for the life of the 
people in these days, whatever is done which is worth doing, 
is done in spite of the system and in the teeth of its maxims; 
and most true it is that we do, all of us, tacitly at least, admit 
that it is opposed to all the highest aspirations of mankind. 

Do we not know, for instance, how those men of genius 
work who are the salt of the earth, without whom the 
corruption of society would long ago have become unendur- 
able? The poet, the artist, the man of science, is it not true 
that in their fresh and glorious days, when they are in the 
heyday of their faith and enthusiasm, they are thwarted at 
every turn by Commercial War, with its sneering question 
“Will it pay?’ Is it not true that when they begin to win 
worldly success, when they become comparatively rich, in 
spite of ourselves they seem to us tainted by the contact with 
the commercial world? 

Need I speak of great schemes that hang about neglected; 
of things most necessary to be done, and so confessed by all 
men, that no one can seriously set a hand to because of the 
lack of money; while if it be a question of creating or stimu- 
lating some foolish whim in the public mind, the satisfaction 
of which will breed a profit, the money will come in by the 
ton. Nay, you know what an old story it is of the wars bred 
by Commerce in search of new markets, which not even the 
most peaceable of statesmen can resist; an old story and still 
it seems for ever new, and now become a kind of grim joke, 
at which I would rather not laugh if I could help it, but am 
even forced to laugh from a soul laden with anger. 
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And all that mastery over the powers of nature which the 
last hundred years or less has given us: what has it done for 
us under this system? In the opinion of John Stuart Mill,* it 
was doubtful if all the mechanical inventions of modern 
times have done anything to lighten the toil of labour: be 
sure there is no doubt, that they were not made for that end, 
but to “make a profit.” Those almost miraculous machines, 
which if orderly forethought had dealt with them might 
even now be speedily extinguishing all irksome and un- 
intelligent labour, leaving us free to raise the standard of 
skill of hand and energy of mind in our workmen, and to 
produce afresh that loveliness and order which only the hand 
of man guided by his soul can produce-what have they 
done for us now? Those machines of which the civilized 
world is so proud, has it any right to be proud of the use they 
have been put to by Commercial war and waste? 

Ido not think exultation can have a place here: Com- 
mercial war has made a profit of these wonders; that is to 
say it has by their means bred for itself millions of unhappy 
workers, unintelligent machines as far as their daily work 
goes, in order to get cheap labour, to keep up its exciting 
but deadly game for ever. Indeed that labour would have 
been cheap enough-cheap to the Commercial war generals, 
and deadly dear to the rest of us—but for the seeds of 
freedom which valiant men of old have sowed amongst us to 
spring up in our own day into Chartism and Trades 
Unionism and Socialism, for the defence of order and a 
decent life. Terrible would have been our slavery, and not of 
the working classes alone, but for these germs of the change 
which must be. 

» Even as it is, by the reckless aggregation of machine- 
workers and their adjoints in the great cities and the 
manufacturing districts, it has kept down life amongst us, 
and keeps it down to a miserably low standard; so low that 
any standpoint for improvement is hard to think of even. 
By the means of speedy communication which it has 
created, and which should have raised the standard of life 
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by spreading intelligence from town to country, and widely 
creating modest centres of freedom of thought and habits 
of culture-by the means of the railways and the like it has 
gathered to itself fresh recruits for the reserve army of com- 
peting lack-alls* on which its gambling gains so much 
depend, stripping the country side of its population, and 
extinguishing all reasonable hope and life in the lesser 
towns. 

Nor can I, an artist, think last or least of the outward 
effects which betoken this rule of the wretched anarchy 
of Commercial war. Think of the spreading sore of London 
swallowing up with its loathsomeness field and wood and 
heath without mercy and without hope, mocking our feeble 
efforts to deal even with its minor evils of smoke-laden sky 
and befouled river: the black horror and reckless squalor 
of our manufacturing districts, so dreadful to the senses which 
are unused to them that it is ominous for the future of the 
race that any man can live among it in tolerable cheerfulness: 
nay in the open country itself the thrusting aside by miserable 
jerry-built brick and slate of the solid grey dwellings that are 
still scattered about, fit emblems in their cheery but beautiful 
simplicity of the yeomen of the English field, whose destruc- 
tion at the hands of yet young Commercial war was lamented 
so touchingly by the high-minded More and the valiant Lati- 
mer.* Everywhere in short the change from old to new in- 
volving one certainty, whatever else may be doubtful, a wors- 
ening of the aspect of the country. 

This is the condition of England: of England the country 
of order, peace and stability, the land of common sense and 
practicality; the country to which all eyes are turned of 
those whose hope is for the continuance and perfection of 
modern progress. There are countries in Europe whose aspect 
is not so ruined outwardly, though they may have less of 
material prosperity, less wide-spread middle-class wealth to 
balance the squalor and disgrace I have mentioned: but if 
they are members of the great Commercial whole, through 
the same mill they have got to go, unless something should 
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happen to turn aside the triumphant march of War Commer- 
cial before it reaches the end. 

That is what three centuries of Commerce have brought 
that hope to which sprung up when feudalism began to fall 
to pieces. What can give us the day-spring of a new hope? 
What, save general revolt against the tyranny of Commercial 
War? The palliatives over which many worthy people are 
busying themselves now are useless: because they are but 
unorganised partial revolts against a vast widespreading 
grasping organisation which will, with the unconscious in- 
stinct of a plant, meet every attempt at bettering the condi- 
tion of the people with an attack on a fresh side; new ma- 
chines, new markets, wholesale emigration, the revival of grov- 
elling superstitions, preachments of thrift to lack-alls, of 
temperance to the wretched; such things as these will baffle 
at every turn all partial revolts against the monster we of 
the middle-classes have created for our own undoing. 

I will speak quite plainly on this matter, though I must 
say an ugly word in the end if I am to say what I think. 


The one thing to be done is to set people far and wide to 
think it possible to raise the standard of life. If you think 
of it, you will see clearly that this means stirring up general 
discontent. 

And now to illustrate that I turn back to my blended 
claim for Art and Labour, that I may deal with the third 
clause in it: here is the claim again:~ 


It is right and necessary that all men should have work 
to do: 

First, Work worth doing: 

Second, Work of itself pleasant to do: 

Third, Work done under such conditions as would make it 
neither over-wearisome nor over-anxious. 


With the first and second clauses, which are very nearly 
related to each other, I have tried to deal already. They are 
as it were the soul of the claim for proper labour; the third 
clause is the body without which that soul cannot exist. I 
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will extend it in this way, which will indeed partly carry us 
over ground already covered: 


No one who is willing to work should ever tear want of 
such employment as would earn for him all due necessaries 
of mind and body. 


All due necessaries~what are the due necessaries for a 
good citizen? 

First, honourable and fitting work: which would involve 
giving him a chance of gaining capacity for his work by due 
education; also, as the work must be worth doing and pleas- 
amt to do, it will be found necessary to this end that his 
position be so assured to him that he cannot be compelled 
to do useless work, or work in which he cannot take pleas- 
ure. 

The second necessity is decency of surroundings: including 
(a) good lodging; (b) ample space; (c) general order and 
beauty. That is (a) our houses must be well built, clean and 
healthy; (b) there must be abundant garden space in our 
towns, and our towns must not eat up the fields and natural 
features of the country; nay I demand even that there be left 
waste places and wilds in it, or romance and poetry-that is 
Art-will die out amongst us. (c) Order and beauty means, 
that not only our houses must be stoutly and properly built, 
but also that they be ornamented duly: that the fields be not 
only left for cultivation, but also that they be not spoilt by it 
any more than a garden is spoilt: no one for instance to be 
allowed to cut down, for mere profit, trees whose loss would 
spoil a landscape: neither on any pretext should people be 
allowed to darken the daylight with smoke, to befoul rivers, 
or to degrade any spot of earth with squalid litter and brutal 
wasteful disorder. 

The third necessity is leisure. You will understand that in 
using that word I imply first that all men must work for 
some portion of the day, and secondly that they have a posi- 
tive right to claim a respite from that work: the leisure they 
have a right to claim, must be ample enough to allow them 
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full rest of mind and body: a man must have time for serious 
individual thought, for imagination-for dreaming even—or 
the race of men will inevitably worsen. Even of the honour- 
able and fitting work of which I have been speaking, which 
is a whole heaven asunder from the forced work of the Capi- 
talist system, a man must not be asked to give more than his 
fair share; or men will become unequally developed, and 
there will still be a rotten place in Society. 

Here then I have given you the conditions under which work 
worth doing, and undegrading to do, can be done: under no 
other conditions can it be done: if the general work of the 
world is not worth doing and undegrading to do it is a 
mockery to talk of civilisation. 

Well then can these conditions be obtained under the pres- 
ent gospel of Capital, which has for its motto “The devil 
take the hindmost” ?* 

Let us look at our claim again in other words: 


In a properly ordered state of Society every man willing to 
work should be ensured- 


First-Honourable and fitting work; 
Second-A healthy and beautitul house; 
Third-Full leisure for rest of mind and body. 


Now I don’t suppose that anybody here will deny that it 
would be desirable that this claim should be satisfied: but 
what I want you all to think is that it is necessary that it be 
satisfied; that unless we try our utmost to satisfy it, we are 
but part and parcel of a society founded on robbery and in- 
justice, condemned by the laws of the universe to destroy 
itself by its own efforts to exist for ever. Furthermore, I want 
you to think that as on the one hand it is possible to satisfy 
this claim, so on the other hand it is impossible to satisfy it 
under the present plutocratic system, which will forbid us 
even any serious attempt to satisfy it: the beginnings of So- 
cial Revolution must be the foundations of the re-building of 
the Art of the People, that is to say of the Pleasure of Life. 

To say ugly words again. Do we not know that the greater 
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part of men in civilised societies are dirty, ignorant, brutal- 
or at best, anxious about the next week's subsistence-that 
they are in short poor? And we know, when we think of it, 
that this is unfair. 

It is an old story of men who have become rich by dis- 
honest and tyrannical means, spending in terror of the future 
their ill-gotten gains liberally and in charity as ‘tis called: 
nor are such people praised; in the old tales ‘tis thought that 
the devil gets them after all. An old story—but I say “De te 
fabula"*-of thee is the story told: thou art the man! 

I say that we of the rich and well-to-do classes are daily 
doing in likewise: unconsciously, or half consciously it may 
be, we gather wealth by trading on the hard necessity of our 
fellows, and then we give driblets of it away to those of them 
who in one way or other cry out loudest to us. Our poor 
laws, our hospitals, our charities, organised and unorgan- 
ised, are but tubs thrown to the whale,* blackmail paid to 
lame-foot justice, that she may not hobble after us too fast. 

When will the time come when honest and clear-seeing 
men will grow sick of all this chaos of waste, this robbing of 
Peter to pay Paul, which is the essence of Commercial war? 
When shall we band together to replace the system whose 
motto is “The devil take the hindmost” with a system whose 
motto shall be really and without qualification “One for all 
and all for one.” 

Who knows but the time may be at hand, but that we now 
living may see the beginning of that end which shall extin- 
guish luxury and poverty? when the upper, middle, and lower 
classes shall have melted into one class, living contentedly 
a simple and happy life. 

That is a long sentence to describe the state of things 
which I am asking you to help to bring about: the abolition 
of slavery is a shorter one and means the same thing. You 
may be tempted to think the end not worth striving for on 
one hand; or on the other to suppose, each one of you, that 
it is so far ahead, that nothing serious can be done towards 
it in our own time, and that you may as well therefore sit 
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quiet and do nothing: let me remind you how only the other 
day in the life-time of the youngest of us many thousand 
men of our own kindred gave their lives on the battlefield 
to bring to a happy ending a mere episode in the struggle 
for the abolition of slavery:* they are blessed and happy, for 
the opportunity came to them, and they seized it and did 
their best, and the world is the wealthier for it; and if such 
an opportunity is offered to us shall we thrust it from us 
that we may sit still in ease of body, in doubt, in disease of 
soul? These are the days of combat: who can doubt that as 
he hears all round him the sounds that betoken discontent 
and hope and fear in high and low, the sounds of awakening 
courage and awakening conscience? These, I say, are the 
days of combat, when there is no external peace possible to 
an honest man; but when for that very reason the internal 
peace of a good conscience founded on settled convictions is 
the easier to win, since action for the cause is offered us. 

Or, will you say that here in this quiet, constitutionally 
governed country of England there is no opportunity for 
action offered to us: if we were in gagged Germany, in 
gagged Austria, in Russia where a word or two might land 
us in Siberia or the prison or fortress of Peter and Paul— 
why then, indeed— 

Ah! my friends, it is but a poor tribute to offer on the 
tombs of the martyrs of liberty, this refusal to take the torch 
from their dying hands! Is it not of Goéthe it is told, that 
on hearing one say he was going to America to begin life 
again, he replied, “Here is America, or nowhere!” So for 
my part I say, “Here is Russia, or nowhere.” 

To say the governing classes in England are not afraid of 
freedom of speech, therefore let us abstain from speaking 
freely, is a strange paradox to me. Let us on the contrary 
press in through the breach which valiant men have made 
for us; if we hang back we make their labours, their suffer- 
ings, their deaths of no account. 

Believe me we shall be shown that it is all or nothing: or 
will anyone here tell me that a Russian moujik is in a worse 
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case than a sweating tailors wage-slave? Do not let us 
deceive ourselves, the class of victims exists here as in 
Russia. There are fewer of them? May be-then are they 
of themselves more helpless, and so have more need of our 
help. 

And how can we of the middle-classes, we the capitalists, 
and our hangers-on, help them? By renouncing our class, 
and on all occasions when antagonism rises up between the 
classes casting in our lot with the victims: with those who 
are condemned at the best to lack of education, refinement, 
leisure, pleasure and renown; and at the worst to a life lower 
than that of the most brutal of savages—in order that the 
system of competitive Commerce may endure. 

There is no other way: and this way I tell you plainly, wil! 
in the long run give us plentiful occasion for self-sacrifice 
without going to Russia. I feel sure that in this assembly 
there are some who are steeped in discontent with the miser- 
able anarchy of the century of Commerce: to them I offer 
a means of renouncing their class by supporting a Socialist 
propaganda in joining the Democratic Federation,* which I 
have the honour of representing before you, and which I 
believe is the only body in this country which puts forward 
constructive Socialism as its program. 

This to my mind is opportunity enough for those of us 
who are discontented with the present state of things and 
long for an opportunity of renunciation; and it is very 
certain that in accepting the opportunity you will have at 
once to undergo some of the inconveniences of martyrdom, 
though without gaining its dignity at present. You will at 
least be mocked and laughed at by those whose mockery is a 
token of honour to an honest man; but you will, I don’t 
doubt it, be looked on coldly by many excellent people, not 
all of whom will be quite stupid. You will run the risk of 
losing position, reputation, money, friends even: losses which 
are certainly pin pricks to the serious martyrdom I have 
spoken of; but which none the less do try the stuff a man 
is made of—all the more as he can escape them with little 
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other reproach of cowardice than that which his own con- 
science cries out at him. 

Nor can I assure you that you will for ever escape scot- 
free from the attacks of open tyranny. It is true that at pres- 
ent Capitalist Society only looks on Socialism in England 
with dry grins. But remember that the body of people who 
have for instance ruined India, starved and gagged Ireland, - 
and tortured Egypt,* have capacities in them-some omi- 
nous signs of which they have lately shown-for openly play- 
ing the tyrants’ game nearer home. 

So on all sides I can offer you a position which involves 
sacrifice; a position which will give you your “America” at 
home, and make you inwardly sure that you are at least of 
some use to the cause: and I earnestly beg you, those of you 
who are convinced of the justice of our cause, not to hang 
back from active participation in a struggle which-who ever 
helps or who ever abstains from helping—must beyond all 
doubt end at last in Victory! 
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PBI A FACTORY AS IT MIGHT BE RR 


We socialists are often reproached with giving no details 
of the state of things which would follow on the destruction 
of that system of waste and war which is sometimes dignified 
by the lying title of the harmonious combination of capital 
and labour. Many worthy people say: “We admit that the 
present system has produced unsatisfactory results, but at 
least it is a system; you ought to be able to give us some defi- 
nite idea of the results of that reconstruction which you 
call Socialism.” 

To this Socialists answer, and rightly, that we have not 
set ourselves to build up a system to please our tastes, nor 
are we seeking to impose it on the world in a mechanical 
manner, but rather that we are assisting in bringing about 
a development of history which would take place without 
our help, but which, nevertheless, compels us to help it; 
and that, under these circumstances, it would be futile to 
map out the details of life in a condition of things so different 
from that in which we have been born and bred. Those 
details will be taken care of by the men who will be so 
lucky as to be born into a society relieved of the oppression 
which crushes us, and who surely will be, not less, but 
more prudent and reasonable than we are. Nevertheless, 
it seems clear that the economical changes which are in 
progress must be accompanied by corresponding develop- 
ments of men’s aspirations; and the knowledge of their prog- 
ress cannot fail to rouse our imaginations into picturing 
for ourselves that life at once happy and manly which we 
know social revolution will put within the reach of all men. 
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' the turn of mind of the picturer, but I have already tried 
to show in Justice* that healthy and undomineering indi- 
viduality will be fostered and not crushed out by Socialism. 
I will, therefore, as an artist and handicraftsman venture 
to develop a little the hint contained in Justice, of April 12th, 
1884, on the conditions of pleasant work in the days when 
we shall work for livelihood and pleasure and not for 
“profit.” 

Our factory, then, is in a pleasant place—no very difficult 
matter when, as I have said before, it is no longer necessary 
to gather people into miserable, sweltering hordes for profit’s 
sake-for all the country is in itself pleasant, or is capable 
of being made pleasant with very little pains and fore- 
thought. Next, our factory stands amidst gardens as beauti- 
ful (climate apart) as those of Alcinoiis,* since there is no 
need of stinting it of ground, profit rents being a thing of 
the past, and the labour on such gardens is like enough to 
be purely voluntary, as it is not easy to see the day when 
75 out of every 100 people will not take delight in the 
pleasantest and most innocent of all occupations, and our 
working people will assuredly want open-air relaxation from 
their factory work. Even now, as I am told, the Nottingham 
factory hands could give many a hint to professional gar- 
deners in spite of all the drawbacks of a great manufacturing 
town. One’s imagination is inclined fairly to run riot over 
the picture of beauty and pleasure offered by the thought of 
skilful co-operative gardening for beauty’s sake, which beau- 
ty would by no means exclude the raising of useful produce 
for the sake of livelihood. 

Impossible I hear an anti-Socialist say. My friend, please 
to remember that most factories sustain to-day large and 
handsome gardens, and not seldom parks and woods of 
many acres in extent; with due appurtenances of highly-paid 
Scotch professional gardeners, wood reeves, bailiffs, game- 
keepers, and the like, the whole being managed in the most 
wasteful way conceivable; only the said gardens, etc., are, 
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say, twenty miles away from the factory, out of the smoke, 
and are kept up for one member of the factory only, the 
sleeping partner to wit, who may, indeed, double that part 
by organising its labour (for his own profit), in which case 
he receives ridiculously disproportionate pay additional. 

Well, it follows in this garden business that our factory 
must make no sordid litter, befoul no water, nor poison the 
air with smoke. I need say nothing more on that point, as, 
“profit” apart, it would be easy enough. 

Next, as to the buildings themselves, I must ask leave to 
say something, because it is usually supposed that they must 
of necessity be ugly, and truly they are almost always at 
present mere nightmares; but it is, I must assert, by no 
means necessary that they should be ugly, nay, there would 
be no serious difficulty in making them beautiful, as every 
building might be which serves its purpose duly, which is 
built generously as regards material, and which is built 
with pleasure by the builders and designers; indeed, as 
things go, those nightmare buildings aforesaid sufficiently 
typify the work they are built for, and look what they are: 
temples of over-crowding and adulteration and over-work, 
of unrest, in a word; so it is not difficult to think of our fac- 
tory buildings, showing on their outsides what they are for, 
reasonable and light work, cheered at every step by hope 
and pleasure. So in brief, our buildings will be beautiful with 
their own beauty of simplicity as workshops, not bedizened 
with tomfoolery as some are now, which do not any the more 
for that hide their repulsiveness; but, moreover, besides the 


“mere workshops, our factory will have other buildings which 


may carry ornament further than that, for it will need dining- 
hall, library, school, places for study of various kinds, and 
other such structures; nor do I see why, if we have a mind 
for it, we should not emulate the monks and craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages in our ornamentation of such buildings; why we 
should be shabby in housing our rest and pleasure and our 
search for knowledge, as we may well be shabby in housing 
the shabby life we have to live now. 
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And, again, if it be doubted as to the possibility of get- 
ting these beautiful buildings on the score of cost, let me 
once again remind you that every great factory does to-day 
sustain a palace (often more than one) amidst that costly 
garden and park aforesaid out of the smoke, but that this 
palace, stuffed as it is with all sorts of costly things, is for 
one member of the factory only, the sleeping partner—useful 
creature! It is true that the said palace is mostly, with all it 
contains, beastly ugly; but this ugliness is but a part of the 
bestial waste of the whole system of profit-mongering, which 
refuses cultivation and refinement to the workers, and, there- 
fore, can have no art, not even for all its money. 

So we have come to the outside of our factory of the future, 
and seen that it does not injure the beauty of the world, 
but adds to it rather. I will try to give a picture of how the 
work goes on there. 

We have in previous pages tried to look through the pres- 
ent into the future, and see a factory as it might be, and got 
as far as the surroundings and outside of it; but those exter- 
nals of a true palace of industry can be only realised natu- 
rally and without affectation by the work which is to be 
done in them being in all ways reasonable and fit for human 
beings; I mean no mere whim of some one rich and philan- 
thropic manufacturer will make even one factory permanent- 
ly pleasant and agreeable for the workers in it; he will die 
or be sold up, his heir will be poorer or more single-hearted 
in his devotion to profit, and all the beauty and order will 
vanish from the short-lived dream; even the external beauty 
in industrial concerns must be the work of society and not 
of individuals. 

Now as to the work, first of all it will be useful, and, 
therefore, honourable and honoured; because there will be 
no temptation to make mere useless toys, since there will be 
no rich men cudgelling their brains for means for spending 
superfluous money, and consequently no “organisers of la- 
bour” pandering to degrading follies for the sake of profit, 
wasting their intelligence and energy in contriving snares 
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for cash in the shape of trumpery which: they themselves 
heartily despise. Nor will the work turn out trash; there will 
be no millions of poor to make a market for wares which no 
one would choose to use if he were not driven to do so; 
everyone will be able to afford things good of their kind, 
and, as will be shown hereafter, will have knowledge of 
goods enough to reject what is not excellent; coarse and 
rough wares may be made for rough or temporary purposes, 
but they will openly proclaim themselves for what they are; 
adulteration will be unknown. 

Furthermore, machines of the most ingenious and best- 
approved kinds will be used when necessary, but will be 
used simply to save human labour; nor, indeed, could they 
be used for anything else in such well-ordered work as we 
are thinking about; since, profit being dead, there would 
be no temptation to pile up wares whose apparent value as 
articles of use, their conventional value as such, does not rest 
on the necessities or reasonable desires of men for such 
things, but on artificial habits forced on the public by the 
craving of the capitalists for fresh and ever fresh profit; 
these things have no real value as things to be used, and 
their conventional (let us say sham) utility value has been 
the breed of their value, as articles of exchange for profit, in 
a society founded on profit-mongering. 

Well, the manufacture of useless goods, whether harmful 
luxuries for the rich or disgraceful make-shifts for the poor, 
having come to an end, and we still being in possession of the 
machines once used for mere profit-grinding, but now .used 
only for saving human labour, it follows that much less la- 
bour will be necessary for each workman; all the more as 
we are going to get rid of all non-workers, and busy-idle 
people; so that the working time of each member of our 
factory will be very short, say, to be much within the mark, 
four hours a day. 

Now, next it may be allowable for an artist-that is, one 
whose ordinary work is pleasant and not slavish-to hope 
that in no factory will all the work, even that necessary four 
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hours’ work, be mere machine-tending; and it follows from 
‘what was said above about machines being used to save 
labour, that there would be no work which would turn man 
into mere machines; therefore, at least some portion of the 
work, the necessary and in fact compulsory work I mean, 
would be pleasant to do; the machine-tending ought not to 
require a very long apprenticeship, therefore in no case 
should any one person be set to run up and down after a 
machine through all his working hours every day, even so 
shortened as we have seen; now the attractive work of our 
factory, that which was pleasant in itself to do, would be of 
the nature of art; therefore all slavery of work ceases under 
such a system, for whatever is burdensome about the factory 
would be taken turn and turn about, and so distributed, 
would cease to be a burden—would be, in fact, a kind of 
rest from the more exciting or artistic work. 

Thus, then, would the sting be taken out of the factory 
system, in which, as things now are, the socialisation of 
labour, which ought to have been a blessing to the communi- 
ty, has been turned into a curse by the appropriation of the 
products of its labour by individuals, for the purpose of 
gaining for them the very doubtful advantages of a life of 
special luxury, and often of mere idleness; the result of which, 
to the mass of the workers, has been a dire slavery, of which 
long hours of labour, ever-increasing strain of labour dur- 
ing those hours, and complete repulsiveness in the work itself 
have been the greatest evils. 

It.remains for me to set forth my most sanguine hopes of 
the way in which the gathering together of people in such 
social bodies as properly-ordered factories might be, may be 
utilised for increasing the general pleasure of life, and rais- 
ing its standard, material and intellectual; for creating, in 
short, that life rich in incident and variety, but free from the 
strain of mere sordid trouble, the life which the individualist 
vainly babbles of, but which the Socialist aims at directly, 
and will one day attain to. 

In a duly ordered society, in which people would work 
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for a livelihood, and not for the profit of another, a factory 
might not only be pleasant as to its surroundings, and 
beautiful in its architecture, but even the rough and neces- 
sary work done in it might be so arranged as to be neither 
burdensome in itself nor of long duration for each worker; 
but, furthermore, the organisation of such ‘a factory, that is 
to say of a group of people working in harmonious co-opera- 
tion towards a useful end, would of itself afford opportunities 
for increasing the pleasure of life. 

To begin with, such a factory will surely be a centre of 
education; any children who seem likely to develop gifts 
towards its special industry would gradually and without 
pain, amidst their book-learning be drawn into technical in- 
struction which would bring them at last into a thorough 
apprenticeship for their craft; therefore, the bent of each 
child having been considered in choosing its instruction and 
occupation, it is not too much to expect that children so edu- 
cated will look forward eagerly to the time when they will 
be allowed to work at turning out real useful wares; a child 
whose manual dexterity has been developed without undue 
forcing side by side with its mentai intelligence would sure- 
ly be as eager to handle shuttle, hammer, or what not for 
the first time as a real workman, and begin making, as a 
young gentleman now is to get hold of his first gun and 
begin killing. 

This education so begun for the child will continue for 
the grown man, who will have every opportunity to prac- 
tise the niceties of his craft if he be so minded, to carry it to 
the utmost degree of perfection, not for the purpose of using 
his extra knowledge and skill to sweat his fellow-workman, 
but for his own pleasure and honour as a good artist. Simi- 
lar opportunities will be afforded him to study, as deeply as 
the subject will bear, the science on which his craft is 
founded; besides, a good library and help in studying it will 
be provided by every productive group (or factory), so that 
the worker's other voluntary work may be varied by the 
study of general] science or literature. 
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But, further, the factory could supply another educational 
want by showing the general public how its goods are made. 
Competition being dead and buried, no new process, no detail 
of improvements in machinery would be hidden from the first 
inquirer; the knowledge which might thus be imparted 
would foster a general interest in work, and in the realities 
of life, which would surely tend to elevate labour and create 
a standard of excellence in manufacture, which in its 
turn would breed a strong motive towards exertion in the 
workers. 

A strange contrast such a state of things would be to that 
now existing! For to-day the public, and especially that part 
of it which does not follow any manual occupation, is grossly 
ignorant of crafts and processes, even when they are car- 
ried on at their own doors; so that most of the middle class 
are not only defenceless against the most palpable adultera- 
tions, but, also, which is far more serious, are of necessity 
whole worlds removed from any sympathy with the life of 
the workshop. 

So managed, therefore, the factory, by co-operation with 
other industrial groups will both provide an education for 
its own workers, and contribute its share to the education 
of citizens outside, but, further, it will, as a matter of course, 
find it easy to provide for mere restful amusements, as it 
will have ample buildings for library, school-room, dining- 
hall, and the like; social gatherings, musical or dramatic 
entertainments will obviously be easy to manage under such 
conditions. 

One pleasure—and that a more serious one-I must men- 
tion, a pleasure which is unknown at present to the workers, 
and which, even for the classes of ease and leisure, only 
exists in a miserably corrupted and degraded form, I mean 
the practice of the fine arts. People living under the condi- 
tions of life above-mentioned, having manual skill, technical 
and general education, and leisure to use these advantages, 
are quite sure to develop a love of art, that is to say, a sense 
of beauty and an interest in life, which in the long run 
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must stimulate them to the desire for artistic creation, the 
satisfaction of which is of all pleasures the greatest. 

I have started by supposing our group of social labour 
busying itself in the production of bodily necessaries; but 
we have seen that such work will only take a small part of 
each worker's time; their leisure, beyond mere bodily rest 
and recreation, I have supposed some would employ in per- 
fecting themselves in the niceties of their craft, or in research 
as to its principles; some would stop there, others would 
take to studying more general knowledge, but some-and I 
think most-would find themselves impelled towards the 
creation of beauty, and would find their opportunities for 
this under their hands as they worked out their due quota 
of necessary work for the common good; these would amuse 
themselves by ornamenting the wares they made, and would 
only be limited in the quantity and quality of such work by 
artistic considerations as to how much or what kind of work 
really suited the wares; nor, to meet a possible objection, 
would there be any danger of such ornamental work degen- 
erating ints mere amateur twaddle, such as is now being 
inflicted on the world by the ladies and gentlemen in search 
for a refuge from boredom; because our workers will be 
thoroughly educated as workers and will know well what 
good work and true finish (not trade finish) means, and be- 
cause the public, being a body of workers also, everyone in 
some line or other, will well understand what real work 
means. Our workers, therefore, will do their artistic work 
under keen criticism of themselves, their workshop com- 
rades, and a public composed of intelligent workmen. 

To add beauty to their necessary daily work will furnish 
outlet for the artistic aspirations of most men; but, further, 
our factory which is externally beautiful, will not be inside 
like a clean jail or workhouse; the architecture will come 
inside in the form of such ornament as may be suitable to 
the special circumstances. Nor can I see why the highest 
and most intellectual art, pictures, sculpture, and the like 
should not adorn a true palace of industry. People living a 
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~ manly and reasonable life would have no difficulty in refrain- 

ing from over-doing both these and other adornments; 
here then would be opportunities for using the special talents 
of the workers, especially in cases where the daily necessary 
work affords scanty scope for artistic work. 

Thus our Socialistic factory, besides turning out goods 
useful to the community, will provide for its own workers 
work light in duration, and not oppressive in kind, educa- 
tion in childhood and youth. Serious occupation, amusing 
relaxation, and more rest for the leisure of the workers, and 
withal that beauty of surroundings, and the power of pro- 
ducing beauty which are sure to be claimed by those who 
have leisure, education, and serious occupation. 

No one can say that such things are not desirable for the 
workers; but we Socialists are striving to make them seem 
not only desirable but necessary, well knowing that under 
_the present system of society they are impossible of attain- 
ment—and why? Because we cannot afford the time, trouble, 
and thought necessary to obtain them. Again, why cannot 
we? Because we are at war, class against class} and man 
against man; all our time is taken up with that; we are 
forced to busy ourselves not with the arts of peace, but with 
the arts of war, which are, briefly, trickery and oppression. 
Under such conditions of life, labour can but be a terrible 
burden, degrading to the workers, more degrading to those 
who live upon their work. 

This is the system which we seek to overthrow and sup- 
plant by one in which labour will no longer be a burden. 
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HOW WE LIVE AND HOW 1& 
PY WE MIGHT LIVE 


The word Revolution, which we Socialists are so often 
forced to use, has a terrible sound in most people’s ears, 
even when we have explained to them that it does not neces- 
sarily mean a change accompanied by riot and all kinds of 
violence, and cannot mean a change made mechanically and 
in the teeth of opinion* by a group of men who have some- 
how managed to seize on the executive power for the mom- 
ent. Even when we explain that we use the word revolution 
in its etymological sense, and mean by it a change in the 
basis of society, people are scared at the idea of such a vast 
change, and beg that you will speak of reform and not revo- 
lution. As, however, we Socialists do not at all mean by our 
word revolution what these worthy people mean by their 
word reform, I can’t help thinking that it would be a mistake 
to use it, whatever projects we might conceal beneath its 
harmless envelope. So we will stick to our word, which means 
a change of the basis of society; it may frighten people, but 
it will at least warn them that there is something to be 
frightened about, which will be no less dangerous for being 
ignored; and also it may encourage some people, and will 
mean to them at least not a fear, but a hope. 

Fear and Hope-those are the names of the two great 
passions which rule the race of man, and with which revo- 
lutionists have to deal; to give hope to the many oppressed 
and fear to the few oppressors, that is our business; if we do 
the first and give hope to the many, the few must be fright- 
ened by their hope; otherwise we do not want to frighten 
them; it is not revenge we want for poor people, but hap- 
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piness; indeed, what revenge can be taken for all the thou- 
sands of years of the sufferings of the poor? 

However, many of the oppressors of the poor, most of 
them, we will say, are not conscious of their being oppres- 
sors (we shall see why presently); they live in an orderly, 
quiet way themselves, as far as possible removed from the 
feelings of a Roman slave-owner or a Legree;* they know 
that the poor exist, but their sufferings do not present them- 
selves to them in a trenchant and dramatic way; they them- 
selves have troubles to bear, and they think doubtless that 
to bear trouble is the lot of humanity; nor have they any 
means of comparing the troubles of their lives with those 
of people lower in. the social scale; and if ever the thought 
of those heavier troubles obtrudes itself upon them, they con- 
sole themselves with the maxim that people do get used to 
the troubles they have to bear, whatever they may be. 

Indeed, as far as regards individuals at least, that is but 
too true, so that we have as supporters of the- present state 
of things, however bad it may be, first those comfortable 
unconscious oppressors who think that they have every- 
thing to fear from any change which would involve more 
than the softest and most gradual of reforms, and secondly 
those poor people who, living hard and anxiously as they 
do, can hardly conceive of any change for the better hap- 
pening to them, and dare not risk one tittle of their poor 
possessions in taking any action towards a possible bettering 
of their condition; so that while we can do little with the rich 
save inspire them with fear, it is hard indeed to give the poor 
any hope. It is, then, no less than reasonable that those 
whom we try to involve in the great struggle for a better 
form of life than that which we now lead should call on us 
to give them at least some idea of what that life may be 
like. 

A reasonable request, but hard to satisfy, since we are 
living under a system that makes conscious effort towards 
reconstruction almost impossible: it is not unreasonable on 
our part to answer, “There are certain definite obstacles to 
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the real progress of man; we can tell you what these are: 
take them away, and then you shall see.” 

However, I purpose now to offer myself as a victim for 
the satisfaction of those who consider that as things now 
go we have at least got something, and are terrified at the 
idea of losing their hold of that, lest they should find they 
_ are worse off than before, and have nothing. Yet in the ~ 
course of my endeavour to show how we might live, I must 
more or less deal in negatives. I mean to say I must point 
out where in my opinion we fall short in our present attempt 
at decent life. I must ask the rich and well-to-do what sort 
of a position it is which they are so anxious to preserve at 
any cost? and if, after all, it will be such a terrible loss to 
them to give it up? and I must point out to the poor that 
they, with capacities for living a dignified and generous life, 
are in a position which they cannot endure without con- 
tinued degradation. 

How do we live, then, under our present system? Let us 
look at it a little. 

And first, please to understand that our present system 
of Society is based on a state of perpetual war. Do any of 
you think that this is as it should be? I know that you 
have often been told that the competition, which is at 
present the rule of all production, is a good thing, and 
stimulates the progress of the race; but the people who tell 
you this should call competition by its shorter name of 
war if they wish to be honest, and you would then be free 
to consider whether or no war stimulates progress, other- 
wise than as a mad bull chasing you over your own garden 
may do. War, or competition, whichever you please to call 
it, means at the best pursuing your own advantage at the 
cost of some one else’s loss, and in the process of it you 
must not be sparing of destruction even of your own pos- 
sessions, or you will certainly come by the worse in the 
struggle. You understand that perfectly as to the kind of 
war in which people go out to kill and be killed; that sort 
of war in which ships are commissioned, for instance, “to 
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' sink, burn, and destroy”; but it appears that you are not so 
conscious of this waste of goods when you are only carrying 
on that other war called commerce; observe, however, that 
the waste is there all the same. 

Now let us look at this kind of war a little closer, run 
through some of the forms of it, that we may see how the 
“burn, sink, and destroy” is carried on in it. : 

First, you have that form of it called national rivalry, 
which in good truth is nowadays the cause of all 
gunpowder and bayonet wars which civilized nations wage. 
For years past we English have been rather shy of them, 
except on those happy occasions when we could carry them 
on at no sort of risk to ourselves, when the killing was all on 
one side, or at all events when we hoped it would be. We 
have been shy of gunpowder war with a respectable enemy 
for a long while, and I will tell you why: It is because we 
have had the lion’s share of the world-market; we didn’t 
want to fight for it as nation, for we had got it; but now 
this is changing in a most significant, and, to a Socialist, 
a most cheering way; we are losing or have lost that lion’s 
share; it is now a desperate “competition” between. the 
great -nations of civilization for the world-market, and to- 
morrow it may be a desperate war for that end. As a 
result, the furthering of war (if it be not on too large a 
scale) is no longer confined to the honour-and-glory kind 
of old Tories, who if they meant anything at all by it meant 
that a Tory war would be a good occasion for damping 
down democracy; we have changed all that, and now it is 
quite another kind of politician that is wont to urge us on 
to “patriotism” as ‘tis called. The leaders of the Progres- 
sive Liberals, as they would call themselves, long-headed 
persons who know well enough that social movements are 
going on, who are not blind to the fact that the world will 
move with their help or without it; these have been the 
Jingoes of these later days. I don’t mean to say they know 
what they are doing: politicians, as you well know, take 
good care to shut their eyes to everything that may happen 
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six months ahead; but what is being done is this: that the 
present system, which always must include national rivalry, 
is pushing us into a desperate scramble for the markets on 
more or less equal terms with other nations, because, once 
more, we have lost that command of them which we once 
had. Desperate is not too strong a word. We shall let this 
impulse to snatch markets carry us whither it will, whither 
it must. To-day it is successful burglary and disgrace, to- 
morrow it may be mere defeat and disgrace. 

Now this is not a digression, although in saying this I 
am nearer to what is generally called politics than I shall 
be again. I only want to show you what commercial war 
comes to when it has to do with foreign nations, and that 
even the dullest can see how mere waste must go with it. 
That is how we live now with foreign nations, prepared to 
ruin them without war if possible, with it if necessary, let 
alone meantime the disgraceful exploiting of savage tribes 
and barbarous peoples on whom we force at once our shoddy 
wares and our hypocrisy at the cannon’s mouth.* 

Well, surely Socialism can offer you something in the 
place of all that. It can; it can offer you peace and friend- 
ship instead of war. We might live utterly without national 
rivalries, acknowledging that while it is best for those who 
feel that they naturally form a community under one name 
to govern themselves, yet that no community in civilization 
should feel that it had interests opposed to any other, their 
economical condition being at any rate similar; so that any 
citizen of one community could fall to work and live with- 
out disturbance of his life when he was in a foreign country, 
and would fit into his place quite naturally; so that all civil- 
ized nations would form one great community agreeing 
together as to the kind and amount of production and distrib- 
ution needed: working at such and such production where 
it could be best produced; avoiding waste by all means. 
Please to think of the amount of waste which they would 
avoid, how much such a revolution would add to the wealth 
of the world! What creature on earth would be harmed by 
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such a revolution? Nay, would not everybody be the better 
for it? And what hinders it? I will tell you presently. 
Meantime let us pass from this “competition” between 
nations to that between “the organizers of labour,” great 
firms, joint-stock companies; capitalists in short, and see how 
competition “stimulates production” among them: indeed it 
does do that; but what kind of production? Well, production 
of something to sell at a profit, or say production of profits: 
and note how war commercial* stimulates that: a certain 
market is demanding goods; there are, say, a hundred manu- 
facturers who make that kind of goods, and every one of 
them would if he could keep that market to himself, and 
struggles desperately to get as much of it as he can, with the 
obvious result that presently the thing is overdone, and the 
market is glutted, and all that fury of manufacture has to 
sink into cold ashes. Doesn't that seem something like war 
to you? Can’t you see the waste of it-waste of labour, skill, 
cunning, waste of life in short? Well you may say, but it 
cheapens the goods. In a sense it does; and yet only appar- 
ently, as wages have a tendency to sink for the ordinary 
worker in proportion as prices sink; and at what a cost do 
we gain this appearance of cheapness! Plainly speaking, at 
the cost of cheating the consumer and starving the real pro- 
ducer for the benefit of the gambler, who uses both consumer 
and producer as his milch cows. I needn't go at length into 
the subject of adulteration, for every one knows what kind 
of a part it plays in this sort of commerce; but remember that 
it is an absolutely necessary incident to the production of 
profit out of wares, which is the business of the so-called 
manufacturer; and this you must understand, that, taking him 
in the lump, the consuraer is perfectly helpless against the 
gambler; the goods are forced on him by their cheapness, and 
with them a certain kind of life which that energetic, that 
aggressive cheapness determires for him: for so far-reaching 
is this curse of commercial war that no country is safe from 
its ravages; the traditions of a thousand years fall before it 
in a month; it overruns a weak or semi-barbarous country, 
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and whatever romance or pleasure or art existed there, is 
trodden down into a mire of sordidness and ugliness; the In- 
dian or Javanese craftsman may no longer ply his craft lei- 
surely, working a few hours a day, in producing a maze of 
strange beauty on a piece of cloth: a steam-engine is set 
a-going at Manchester, and that victory over nature and a 
thousand stubborn difficulties is used for the base work of 
producing a sort of plaster of china-clay and shoddy, and 
the Asiatic worker, if he is not starved to death outright, as 
plentifully happens, is driven himself into a factory to lower 
the wages of his Manchester brother worker, and nothing of 
character is left him except, most like, an accumulation of 
fear and hatred of that to him most unaccountable evil, his 
English master. The South Sea Islander must leave his canoe- 
carving, his sweet rest, and his graceful dances, and become 
the slave of a slave: trousers, shoddy, rum, missionary, and 
fatal disease—he must swallow all this civilization in the 
lump, and neither himself nor we can help him now till so- 
cial order displaces the hideous tyranny of gambling that 
has ruined him. 

Let those be types of the consumer: but.now for the pro- 
ducer; I mean the real producer, the worker; how does this 
scramble for the plunder of the market affect him? The 
manufacturer, in the eagerness of his war, has had to col- 
lect into one neighbourhood a vast army of workers, he has 
drilled them till they are as fit as may be for his special 
branch of production, that is, for making a profit out of 
it, and with the result of their being fit for nothing else: 
well, when the glut comes in that market he is supplying, 
what happens to this army, every private in which has been 
depending on the steady demand in that market, and acting, 
as he could not choose but act, as if it were to go on for 
ever? You know well what happens to these men: the fac- 
tory door is shut on them; on a very large part of them often, 
and at the best on the reserve army of labour, so busily 
employed in the time of inflation. What becomes of them? 
Nay, we know that well enough just now. But what we don’t 
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know, or don’t choose to know, is that this reserve army of 
labour is an absolute necessity for commercial war; if our 
manufacturers had not got these poor devils whom they 
could draft on to their machines when the demand swelled, 
other manufacturers in France, or Germany, or America, 
would step in and take the market from them. 

So you see, as we live now, it is necessary that a vast part 
of the industrial population should be exposed to the danger 
of periodical semi-starvation, and that, not for the advantage 
of the people in another part of the world, but for their de- 
gradation and enslavement. 

Just let your minds run for a moment on the kind of waste 
which this means, this opening up of new markets among 
savage and barbarous countries which is the extreme type of 
the force of the profit-market on the world, and you will sure- 
ly see what a hideous nightmare that profit-market is: it keeps 
us sweating and terrified for our livelihood, unable to read 
a book, or look at a picture, or have pleasant fields to walk 
in, or to lie in the sun, or to share in the knowledge of our 
time, to have in short either animal or intellectual pleasure, 
and for what? that we may go on living the same slavish life 
till we die, in order to provide for a rich man what is called 
a life of ease and luxury; that is to say, a life so empty, un- 
wholesome, and degraded, that perhaps, on the whole, he is 
worse off than we the workers are: and as to the result of all 
this suffering, it is luckiest when it is nothing at all, when 
you can say that the wares have done nobody any good; for 
oftenest they have done many people harm, and we have 
toiled and groaned and died in making poison and destruc- 
tion for our fellow-men. 

Well, I say all this is war, and the result of war, the war _ 
this time, not of competing nations, but of competing firms 
or capitalist units: and it is this war of the firms which hin- 
ders the peace between nations which you surely have agreed 
with me in thinking is so necessary; for you must know that 
war is the very breath of the nostrils of these fighting firms, 
and they have now, in our times, got into their hands nearly 
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all the political power, and they band together in each coun- 
try in order to make their respective governments fulfil just 
two functions: the first is at home to act as a strong police 
force, to keep the ring* in which the strong are beating down 
the weak; the second is to act as a piratical body-guard 
abroad, a petard to explode the doors which lead to the 
markets of the world: markets at any price abroad, uninter- 
fered-with privilege, falsely called laissez-faire,1 at any price 
at home, to provide these is the sole business of a govern- 
ment such as our industrial captains have been able to con- 
ceive of. I must now try to show you the reason of all this, 
and what it rests on, by trying to answer the question, Why 
have the profit-makers got all this power, or at least why are 
they able to keep it? 

That takes us to the third form.of war commercial: the 
last, and the one which all the rest is founded on. We have 
spoken first of the war of rival nations; next of that of rival 
firms: we have now to speak of rival men. As nations under 
the present system are driven to compete with one another 
for the markets of the world, and as firms or the captains 
of industry have to scramble for their share of the profits 
of the markets, so also have the workers to compete with 
each other-for livelihood; and it is this constant competi- 
tion or war amongst them which enables the profit-grinders 
to make their profits, and by means of the wealth so ac- 
quired to take all the executive power of the country into 
their hands. But here is the difference between the position 
of the workers and the profit-makers: to the latter, the profit- 
grinders, war is necessary: you cannot have profit-making 
without competition, individual, corporate, and national; but 
you may work for a livelihood without competing; you may 
combine instead of competing. 

I have said war was the life-breath of the profit-makers; 


1 Falsely; because the privileged classes have at their back the force of 
the Executive by means of which to compel the unprivileged to accept the 
terms; if this is “free competition” there is no meaning in words. 
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in like manner, combination is the life of the workers. The 
working-classes or proletariat cannot even exist as a class 
without combination of some sort. The necessity which 
forced the profit-grinders to collect their men first into 
workshops working by the division of labour, and next into 
great factories worked by machinery, and so gradually draw 
them into the great towns and centres of civilization, gave 
birth to a distinct working-class or proletariat: and this it 
was which gave them their mechanical existence, so to say. 
But note, that they are indeed combined into social groups 
for the production of wares, but only as yet mechanically; 
they do not know what they are working at, nor whom they 
are working for, because they are combining to produce 
wares of which the profit of a master forms an essential part, 
instead of goods for their own use: as long as they do this, 
and compete with each other for leave to do it, they will be, 
and will feel themselves to be, simply a part of those compet- 
ing firms I have been speaking of; they will be in fact just a 
part of the machinery for the production of profit; and so 
long as this lasts it will be the aim of the masters or profit- 
makers to decrease the market value of this human part of 
the machinery; that is to say, since they already hold in their 
hands the labour of dead men in the form of capital and 
machinery, it is their interest, or we will say their necessity, 
to pay as little as they can help for the labour of living men 
which they have to buy from day to day: and since the work- 
men they employ have nothing but their labour-power, they 
are compelled to underbid one another for employment and 
wages, and so enable the capitalist to play his game. 

I have said that, as things go, the workers are a part of 
the competing firms, an adjunct of capital. Nevertheless, they 
are only so by compulsion; and, even without their being 
conscious vf it, they struggle against that compulsion and its 
immediate results, the lowering of their wages, of theix stand- 
ard of life: and this they do, and must do, both as a class and 
individually: just as the slave of the great Roman lord, 
though he distinctly felt hin:self to be a part of the house- 
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hold, yet collectively was a force in reserve for its destruc- 
tion, and individually stole from his lord whenever he could 
Sately do so. 50, here, you see, 1s another torm ot war neces- 
Sary to the way we jive now, the war of class against class, 
which, when it rises to its heignt, and it seems to be rising 
at present, will aestroy those otner torms of war we have 
been speaking ot; will make the position of the pront-mak- 
ers, ot perpetual commercial war, untenable; will destroy the 
present system of competitive privilege, or commercial war. 

Now observe, I said that to the existence of the workers 
it was combination, not competition, that was necessary, 
while to that of the profit-makers combination was impos- 
sible, and war necessary. The present position of the workers 
is that of the machinery of commerce, or in plainer words its 
slaves; when they change that position and become free, the 
class of profit-makers must cease to exist; and what will 
then be the position of the workers? Even as it is they are 
the one necessary part of society, the life-giving part; the 
other classes are but hangers-on who live on them. But what 
should they be, what will they be, when they, once for all, 
come to know their real power, and cease competing with 
one another for livelihood? I will tell you: they will be so- 
ciety, they will be the community. And being society—that is, 
there being no class outside them to contend with—-they can 
then regulate their labour in accordance with their own real 
needs. 

There is much talk about supply and demand, but the 
supply and demand usually meant is an artificial one; it is 
under the sway of the gambling market; the demand is 
forced, as I hinted above, before it is supplied; nor, as each 
‘ producer is working against all the rest, can the producers 
hold their hands, till the market is glutted and the workers, 
thrown out on the streets, hear that there has been over-pro- 
duction, amidst which over-plus of unsaleable goods they 
go ill-supplied with even necessaries, because the wealth 
which they themselves have created is “ill-distributed,” as we 
cal) it-that is, unjustly taken away from them. 
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When the workers are society they will regulate their la- 
bour, so that the supply and demand shall be genuine, not 
gambling; the two will then be commensurate, for it is the 
same society which demands that also supplies; there will be 
no more artificial famines then, no more poverty amidst 
over-production, amidst too great a stock of the very things 
which should supply poverty and turn it into well-being. In 
short, there will be no waste and therefore no tyranny. 

Well, now, what Socialism offers you in place of these 
artificial famines, with their so-called over-production, is, 
once more, regulation of the markets; supply and demand 
commensurate; no gambling, and consequently (once more) 
no waste; not overwork and weariness for the worker one 
month, and the next no work and terror of starvation, but 
steady work and plenty of leisure every month; not cheap 
market wares, that is to say, adulterated wares, with scarcely 
any good in them, mere scaffold-poles for building up profits; 
no labour would be spent on such things as these, which 
people would cease to want when they ceased to be slaves. 
Not these, but such goods as best fulfilled the real uses of 
the consumers would labour be set to make; for, profit being 
abolished, people could have what they wanted, instead of 
what the profit-grinders at home and abroad forced them +o 
take, 

For what I want you to understand is this: that in every 
civilized country at least there is plenty for all—-is, or at any 
rate might be. Even with labour so misdirected as it is at 
present, an equitable distribution of the wealth we have 
would make all people comparatively comfortable; but that 
is nothing to the wealth we might have if labour were not 
misdirected. 

Observe, in the early days of the history of man he was 
the slave of his most immediate necessities; Nature was 
mighty and he was feeble, and he had to wage constant 
war with her for his daily food and such shelter as he could 
get. His life was bound down and limited by this constant 
struggle; all his morals, laws, religion, are in fact the out- 
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come and the reflection of this ceaseless toil of earning his 
livelihood. Time passed, and little by little, step by step, he 
grew stronger, till now after all these ages he has almost 
completely conquered Nature, and one would think should 
now have leisure to turn his thoughts towards higher things 
than procuring to-morrow’s dinner. But, alas! his progress 
has been broken and halting; and though he has indeed con- 
quered Nature and has her forces under his control to do 
what he will with, he still has himself to conquer, he still has 
to think how he will best use those forces which he has 
mastered. At present he uses them blindly, foolishly, as one 
driven by mere fate. It would almost seem as if some phan- 
tom of the ceaseless pursuit of food which was once the 
master of the savage was still hunting the civilized man; who 
toils in a dream, as it were, haunted by mere dim unreal 
hopes, borne of vague recollections of the days gone by. Out 
of that dream he must wake, and face things as they really 
are. The conquest of Nature is complete, may we not say? 
and now our business is and has for long been the organiza- 
tion of man, who wields the forces of Nature. Nor till this is 
attempted at least shall we ever be free of that terrible phan- 
tom of fear of starvation which, with its brother devil, desire 
of domination, drives us into injustice, cruelty, and dastard- 
liness of all kinds: to cease to fear our fellows and learn to 
depend on them, to do away with competition and build up 
co-operation, is our one necessity. 

Now, to get closer to details; you probably know that 
every man in civilization is worth, so to say, more than his 
skin; working, as he must work, socially, he can produce 
more than will keep himself alive and in fair condition; and 
this has been so for many centuries, from the time, in fact, 
when warring tribes began to make their conquered enemies 
slaves instead of killing them; and of course his capacity of 
producing these extras has gone on increasing faster and 
faster, till to-day one man will weave, for instance, as much 
cloth in a week as will clothe a whole village for years; and 
the real question of civilization has always been what are 
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we to do with this extra produce of labour—a question which 
the phantom, fear of starvation, and its fellow, desire of dom- 
ination, has driven men to answer pretty badly always, and 
worst of all perhaps in these present days, when the extra 
produce has grown with such prodigious speed. The practi- 
cal answer has always been for man to struggle with his fel- 
low for private possession of undue shares of these extras, 
and all kinds of devices have been employed by those who 
found themselves in possession of the power of taking them 
from others to keev those whom they had robbed in perpe- 
tual subjection; and these latter, as I have already hinted, 
had no chance of resisting this fleecing as long as they were 
few and scattered, and conseauently could have little sense of 
their common oppression. But now that, owing to the very 
pursuit of these undue shares of profit, or extra earnings, 
men have become more dependent on each other for pro- 
duction, and have been driven, as I said before, to com- 
bine together for that end more completely, the power of 
the workers-that is to say, of the robbed or fleeced class— 
has enormously increased, and it only remains for them te 
understand that they have this power. When they. do that 
they will be able to give the right answer to the question 
what is to be done with the extra products of labour over 
and above what will keep the labourer alive to labour: 
which answer is, that the worker will have all that he pro- 
duces, and not be fleeced at all: and remember that he pro- 
duces collectively, and therefore he will do effectively what 
work is required of him according to his capacity, and of the 
produce of that work he will have what he needs; because, 
you see, he cannot use more than he needs—he can only 
waste it. 

If this arrangement seems to you preposterously ideal, 
as it well may, looking at our present condition, I must 
back it up by saying that when men are organized so that 
their labour is not wasted, they will be relieved from the 
fear of starvation and the desire of domination, and will have 
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freedom and leisure to look round and see what they really 
do need. 

Now something of that I can conceive for my own self, 
and I will lay my ideas before you, so that you may com- 
pare them with your own, asking you always to remember 
that the very differences in men’s capacities and desires, 
after the common need of food and shelter is satisfied, will 
make it easier to deal with their desires in a communal 
state of things. 

What is it that I need, therefore, which my surrounding 
circumstances can give me—my dealings with my fellowmen- 
setting aside inevitable accidents which co-operation and 
forethought cannot control, if there be such? 

Well, first of all I claim good health; and I say that a vast 
proportion of people in civilization scarcely even know what 
that means. To feel mere life a pleasure; to enjoy the moving 
one’s limbs and exercising one’s bodily powers; to play, as 
it were, with sun and wind and rain; to rejoice in satisfying 
the due bodily appetites of a human animal without fear of 
degradation or sense of wrong-doing: yes, and therewithal to 
be well-formed, straight-limbed, strongly knit, expressive of 


* countenance-to be, in a word, beautiful-that also I claim. If 


we cannot have this claim satisfied, we are but poor creatures 
after all; and I claim it in the teeth of those terrible doctrines 
of asceticism, which, born of the despair of the oppressed 
and dearaded, have been for so many ages used as instru- 
ments for the continuance of that oppression and degrada- 
tion. 

And I believe that this claim for a healthy body for all 
of us carries with it all other due claims: for who knows 
where the seeds of disease which even rich people suffer 
from were first sown: from the luxury of an ancestor, per- 
haps; yet often, I suspect, from his poverty. And for the 
poor: a distinguished physicist has said that the poor suffer 
always from one disease—hunger; and at least I know this, 
that if a man is overworked in any degree he cannot enjoy 
the sort of health I am speaking of; nor can he if he is con- 
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tinually chained to one dull round of mechanical work, with 
no hope at the other end of it; nor if he lives in continual 
sordid anxiety for his livelihood, nor if he is ill-housed, nor 
if he is deprived of all enjoyment of the natural beauty of 
the world, nor if he has no amusement to quicken the flow 
of his spirits from time to time: all these things, which touch 
more or less directly on his bodily condition, are born of 
the claim I make to live in good health; indeed, I suspect 
that these good conditions must have been in force for 
several generations before a population in general will be 
really healthy, as I have hinted above; but also I doubt not 
that in the course of time they would, joined to other con- 
ditions, of which more hereafter, gradually breed such a pop- 
ulation, living in enjoyment of animal life at least, happy 
therefore, and beautiful according to the beauty of their 
race. On this point I may note that the very variations in 
the races of men are caused by the conditions under which 
they live, and though in these rougher parts of the world we 
lack some of the advantages of climate and surroundings, 
yet, if we were working for livelihood and not for profit, we 
might easily neutralize many of the disadvantages of our 
climate, at least enough to give due scope to the full devel- 
opment of our race. 

Now the next thing I claim is education. And you must not 
say that every English child is educated now; that sort of 
education will not answer my claim, though I cheerfully 
admit it is something: something, and yet after all only class 
education. What I claim is liberal education; opportunity, 
that is, to have my share of whatever knowledge there is in 
the world according to my capacity or bent of mind, histor- 
ical or scientific, and also to have my share of skill of hand 
which is about in the world, either in the industrial handi- 
crafts or in the fine arts; picture-painting, sculpture, music, 
acting, or the like: I claim to be taught, if I can be taught, 
more than one craft to exercise for the benefit of the com- 
munity. You may think this a large claim, but I am clear® it 
ig not too large a claim if the community is to have any gain 
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out of my special capacities, if we are not all to be beaten 
down to a dull level of mediocrity as we are now, all but the 
very strongest and toughest of us. 

But also I know that this claim for education involves one 
for public advantages in the shape of public libraries, 
schools, and the like, such as no private person, not even 
the richest, could command: but these I claim very con- 
fidently, being sure that no reasonable community could bear 
to be without such helps to a decent life. 

Again, the claim for education involves a claim for abun- 
dant leisure, which once more I make with confidence; 
because when once we have shaken off the slavery of profit, 
labour would be organized so unwastefully that no heavy 
burden would be laid on the individual citizens; every one 
of whom as a matter of course would have to pay his toll 
of some obviously useful work. At present you must note 
that all the amazing machinery which we have invented has 
served only to increase the amount of profit-bearing wares; 
in other words, to increase the amount of profit pouched by 
individuals for their own advantage, part of which profit they 
use as capital for the production of more profit, with ever 
the same waste attached to it; and part as private riches or 
means for luxurious living, which again is sheer waste—is 
in fact to be looked on as a kind of bonfire on which rich 
men burn up the product of the labour they have fleeced 
from the workers beyond what they themselves can use. So 
I say that, in spite of our inventions, no worker works under 
the present system an hour the less on account of those 
labour-saving machines, so-called. But under a happier state 
of things they would be used simply for saving labour, with 
the result of a vast amount of leisure gained for the com- 
munity to be added to that gained by the avoidance of the 
waste of useless luxury, and the abolition of the service of 
commercial war. 

And I may say that as to that leisure, as I should in no 
case do any harm to any one with it, so I should often do 
some direct good to the community with it, by practising 
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arts or occupations for my hands or brain which would give 
pleasure to many of the citizens; in other words, a great 
deal of the best work done would be done in the leisure 
time of men relieved from any anxiety as to their livelihood, 
and eager to exercise their special talent, as all men, nay, 
all animals are. 

Now, again this leisure would enable me to please myself 
and expand my mind by travelling if I had a mind to it; 
because, say, for instance, that I were a shoemaker; if due 
social order were established, it by no means follows that 
I should alwavs be obliaed to make shoes in one vlace: a 
due amount of easily conceivable arrangement would enable 
me to make shoes in Rome, say, for three months, and to 
come back with new ideas of building, gathered from the 
sight of the works of past ages, amongst other things which 
would perhaps be of service in London. 

But now, in order that my leisure might not degenerate 
into idleness and aimlessness, I must set up a claim for due 
work to do. Nothing to my mind is more important than this 
demand, and I must ask your leave to say something about 
it. I have mentioned that I should probably use my leisure 
for doing a good deal of what is now called work; but it 
is clear that if I am a member of a Socialist Community I 
must do my due share of rougher work than this-my due 
share of what my capacity enables me to do, that is; no 
fitting of me to a Procrustean bed,* but even that share of 
work necessary to the existence of the simplest social life 
must, in the first place, whatever else it is, be reasonable 
work; that is, it must be such work as.a good citizen can see 
the necessity for; as a member of the community, I must 
have agreed to do it. 

To take two strong instances of the contrary, I won’t sub- 
mit to be dressed up in red* and marched off to shoot at my 
French or German or Arab friend in a quarrel that I don’t 
understand; I will rebel sooner than do that. 

Nor will I submit to waste my time and energies in making 
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some trifling toy which I know only a fool can desire; I will 
rebel sooner than do that. 

However, you may be sure that in a state of social order 
I shall have no need to rebel against any such pieces of 
unreason; only I am forced to speak from the way we live 
to the way we might live. 

Again, if the necessary reasonable work be of a mechani- 
cal kind, I must be helped to do it by a machine, not to 
cheapen my labour, but so that as little time as possible may 
be spent upon it, and that I may be able to think of other 
things while I am tending the machine. And if the work be 
specially rough or exhausting, you will, I am sure, agree with 
me in saying that I must take turns in doing it with other 
people; I mean I mustn’t, for instance, be expected to spend 
my working hours always at the bottom of a coal-pit. I think 
such work as that ought to be largely volunteer work, and 
done, as I say, in spells. And what I say of very rough work 
I say also of nasty work. On the other hand, I should think 
very little of the manhood of a stout and healthy man who 
did not feel a pleasure in doing rough work; always supvos- 
ing him to work under the conditions I have been speaking 
of-namely, feeling that it was useful (and consequently 
honoured), and that it was not continuous or hopeless, and 
that he was really doing it of his own free will. 

The last claim I make for my work is that the places I 
worked in, factories or workshops, should be pleasant, just 
as the fields where our most necessary work is done are 
pleasant. Believe me there is nothing in the world to prevent 
this being done, save the necessity of making profits on all 
wares; in other words, the wares are cheapened at the ex- 
pense of peovle being forced to work in crowded, unwhole- 
some, squalid, noisy dens: that is to say, they are cheapened 
at the expense of the workman’s life. 

Well, so much for* my claims as to my necessary work, my 
tribute to the community. I believe people would find, as 

they advanced in their capacity for carrying on social order, 
‘that life so lived was much less expensive than we now can 
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have any idea of, and that, after a little, people would rather 
be anxious to seek work than to avoid it; that our working 
hours would rather be merry parties of men and maids, 
young men and old enjoying themselves over their work, 
than the grumpy weariness it mostly is now. Then would 
come the time for the new birth of art, so much talked of, 
so long deferred; people could not help showing their mirth 
and pleasure in their work, and would be always wishing to 
express it in a tangible and more or less enduring form, and 
the workshop would once more be a school of art, whose in- 
fluence no one could escape from. 

And, again, that word art leads me to my last claim, 
which is that the material surroundings of my life should 
be pleasant, generous, and beautiful; that I know is a large 
claim, but this I will say about it, that if it cannot be satis- 
fied, if every civilized community cannot provide such sur- 
roundings for all its members, I do not want the world to 
go on; it is a mere misery that man has ever existed. I do not 
think it possible under the present circumstances to speak 
too strongly on this point. I feel sure that the time will come 
when people will find it difficult to believe that a rich com- 
munity such as ours, having such command over external 
Nature, could have submitted to live such a mean, shabby, 
dirty life as we do. 

And once for all, there is nothing in our circumstances 
save the hunting of profit that drives us into it. It is profit 
which draws men into enormous unmanageable aggrega- 
tions called towns, for instance; profit which crowds them 
up when they are there into quarters without gardens or 
open spaces; profit which won't take the most ordinary pre- 
cautions against wrapping a whole district in a cloud of 
sulphurous smoke; which turns beautiful rivers into filthy 
sewers; which condemns all but the rich to live in houses 
idiotically cramped ard confined at the best, and at the worst 
in houses for whose wretchedness there is no name. 

I say it is almost incredible that we should bear such crass 
stupidity as this; nor should we if we could help it. We shall 
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not bear it when the workers get out of their heads that they 
are but an appendage to profit-grinding, that the more pro- 
fits that are made the more employment at high wages there 
will be for them, and that therefore all the increditable filth, 
disorder, and degradation of modern civilization are signs of 
their prosperity. So far from that, they are signs of their 
slavery. When they are no longer slaves they will claim as a 
matter of course that every man and every family should be 
generously lodged; that every child should be able to play 
in a garden close to the place his parents live in; that the 
houses should by their obvious decency and order be orna- 
ments to Nature, not disfigurements of it; for the decency 
and order above-mentioned when carried to the due pitch 
would most assuredly lead to beauty in building. All this, of 
course, would mean the people-that is, all society—duly or- 
ganised, having in its own hands the means of production, 
to be owned by no individual, but used by all as occasion 
called for its use, and can only be done on those terms: on 
any other terms people will be driven to accumulate private 
wealth for themselves, and thus, as we have seen, to waste 
the goods of the community and perpetuate the division into 
classes, which means continual war and waste. 

As to what extent it may be necessary or desirable for 
people under social order to live in common, we may differ 
pretty much according to our tendencies towards social life. 
For my part I can’t see why we should think it a hardship to 
eat with the people we work with; I am sure that as to many 
things, such as valuable books, pictures, and splendour of 
surroundings, we shall find it better to club our means to- 
gether; and I must say that often when I have been sickened 
by the stupidity of the mean idiotic rabbit warrens that rich 
men build for themselves in Bayswater* and elsewhere, I con- 
sole myself with visions of the noble communal hall of the 
future, unsparing of materials, generous in worthy ornament, 
alive with the noblest thoughts of our time, and the past, em- 
bodied in the best art which a free and manly people could 
produce; such an abode of man as no private enterprise could 
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come anywhere near for beauty and fitness, because only col- 
lective thought and collective life could cherish the aspira- 
tions which would give birth to its beauty, or have the skill 
and leisure to carry them out. I for my part should think it 
much the reverse of a hardship if 1 had to read my books 
and meet my friends in such a place; nor do I think I am 
better off to live in a vulgar stuccoed house crowded with 
upholstery that I despise, in all respects degrading to the 
mind and enervating to the body to live in, simply because 
I call it my own, or my house. 

It is not an original remark, but I make it here, that my 
home is where I meet people with whom I sympathise, whom 
I love. 

Well, that is my opinion as a middle-class man. Whether 
a working-class man would think his family possession of 
his wretched little room better than his share of the palace 
of which I have spoken, I must leave to his opinion, and to 
the imaginations of the middle class, who perhaps may 
sometimes conceive the fact that the said worker is cramped 
for space and comfort-say on washing-day. 

Before I leave this matter of the surroundings of life, I wish 
to meet a possible objection. I have spoken of machinery 
being used freely for releasing people from the more mechan- 
ical and repulsive part of necessary labour; and I know 
that to some cultivated people, people of the artistic turn of 
mind, machinery is particularly distasteful, and they will be 
apt to say you will never get your surroundings pleasant so 
long as you are surrounded by machinery. I don’t quite 
admit that; it is the allowing. machines to be our masters and 
not our servants that so injures the beauty of life nowadays. 
In other words, it is the token of the terrible crime we have 
fallen into of using our control of the powers of Nature for 
the purpose of enslaving people, we care less meantime of 
how much happiness we rob their lives of. 

Yet for the consolation of the artists I will say that I 
believe indeed that a state of social order would probably 
lead at first to a great development of machinery for really 
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useful purposes, because people will still be anxious about 
getting through the work necessary to holding society 
together; but that after a while they will find that there is 
not so much work to do as they expected, and that then 
they will have leisure to reconsider the whole subject; and 
if it seems to them that a certain industry would be carried 
on more pleasantly as regards the worker, and more ettectu- 
ally as regards the goods, by using hand-work rather than 
machinery, they will certainly get rid of their machinery, 
because it will be possible for them to do so. It isn’t possible 
now; we are not at liberty to do so; we are slaves to the 
monsters which we have created. And I have a kind of hope 
that the very elaboration of machinery in a society whose 
purpose is not the multiplication of labour, as it now is, but 
the carrying on of a pleasant life, as it would be under social 
order—that the elaboration of machinery, I say, will lead to 
the simplification of life, and so once more to the ——— 
of machinery. e 

Well, I will now let my claims for decent life stand as I 
have made them. To sum them up in brief, they are: First, 
a healthy body; second, an active mind in sympathy with 
the past, the present, and the future; thirdly, occupation fit 
for a healthy body and an active mind; and fourthly, a beau- 
tiful world to live in. 

These are the conditions of life which the refined man of 
all ages has set before him as the thing above all others to 
be attained. Too often he has been so foiled in their pur- 
suit that he has turned longing eyes backward to the days 
before civilization, when man’s sole business was getting 
himself food from day to day, and hope was dormant in him, 
or at least could not be expressed by him. 

Indeed, if civilization (as many think) forbids the realiza- 
tion of the hope to attain such conditions of life, then civili- 
zation forbids mankind to be happy; and if that be the case, 
then let us stifle all aspirations towards progress—nay, all 
feelings of mutual good-will and affection between men—and 
snatch each one of us what we can from the heap of wealth 
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that fools create for rogues to grow fat on; or better still, 
let us as speedily as possible find some means of dying like 
men, since we are forbidden to live like men. 

Rather, however, take courage, and believe that we of this 
age, in spite of all its torment and disorder, have been born 
to a wonderful heritage fashioned of the work of those that 
have gone before us; and that the day of the organization of 
man is dawning. It is not we who can build up the new so- 
cial order; the past ages have done the most of that work for 
us; but we can clear our eyes to the signs of the times, and 
we shall then see that the attainment of a good condition of 
life is being made possible for us, and that it is now our 
business to stretch out our hands to take it. 

And how? Chiefly, I think, by educating people to a sense 
of their real capacities as men, so that they may be able to 
use to their own good the political power which is rapidly 
being thrust upon them; to get them to see that the old sys- 
tem of organizing labour for individual profit is becoming 
unmanageable, and that the whole people have now got to 
choose between the confusion resulting from the break up of 
that system and the determination to take in hand the labour 
now organized for profit, and use its organization for the 
livelihood of the community: to get people to see that indi- 
vidual profit-makers are not a necessity for labour but an 
obstruction to it, and that not only or chiefly because they 
are the perpetual pensioners of labour, as they are, but rather 
because of the waste which their existence as a class neces- 
sitates. All this we have to teach people, when we have taught 
ourselves; and I admit that the work is long and burden- 
some; as I began by saying, people have been made so timor- 
ous of change by the terror of starvation that even the un- 
luckiest of them are stolid and hard to move. Hard as the 
work is, however, its reward is not doubtful. The mere fact 
that a body of men, however small, are banded together as 
Socialist missionaries shows that the change is going on. As 
the working-classes, the real organic part of society, take in 
these ideas, hope will arise in them, and they will claim 
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changes in society, many of which doubtless will not tend 
directly towards their emancipation, becausé they will be 
claimed without due knowledge of the one thing necessary to 

claim, equality of condition; but which indirectly will help 
| to break up our rotten sham society, while that claim for 
equality of condition will be made constantly and with grow- 
ing loudness till it must be listened to, and then at last it will 
only be a step over the border, and the civilised world will 
be socialised; and, looking back on what has been, we shall 
be astonished to think of how long we submitted to live as we 
live now. 
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USEFUL WORK VERSUS 
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The above title may strike some of my readers as strange. 
It is assumed by most people nowadays that all work is use- 
ful, and by most well-to-do people that all work is desirable. 
Most people, well-to-do or not, believe that, even when a 
man is doing work which appears to be useless, he is earning 
his livelihood by it—he is “employed,” as the phrase goes; and 
most of those who are well-to-do cheer on the happy worker 
with congratulations and praises, if he is only “industrious” 
enough and deprives himself of all pleasure and holidays in 
the sacred cause of labour. In short, it has become an article 
of the creed of modern morality that all labour is good in it- 
self—a convenient belief to those who live on the labour of 
others. But as to those on whom they live, I recommend them 
not to take it on trust, but to look into the matter a little 
deeper. 

Let us grant, first, that the race of man must either labour 
or perish. Nature does not give us our livelihood gratis; we 
must win it by toil of some sort or degree. Let us see, then, 
if she does not give us some compensation for this compul- 
sion to labour, since certainly in other matters she takes care 
to make the acts necessary to the continuance of life in the 
individual and the race nct only endurable, but even pleas- 
urable. 

You may be sure that she does so, that it is of the nature 
of man, when he is not diseased, to take pleasure in his 
work under certain conditions. And, yet, we must say in the 
teeth of the hypocritical praise of all labour, whatsoever it 
may be, of which I have made mention, that there is some 
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labour which is so far from being a blessing that it is a curse; 
that it would be better for the community and for the worker 
if the latter were to fold his hands and refuse to work, and 
either die or let us pack him off to the workhouse or prison 
-which you will. 

Here, you see, are two kinds of work—one good, the other 
bad; one not far removed from a blessing, a lightening of 
life; the other a mere curse, a burden to life. 

What is the difference between them, then? This: one has 
hope in it, the other has not. It is manly to do the one kind of 
work, and manly also to refuse to do the other. 

What is the nature of the hope which, when it is present 
in work, makes it worth doing? 

It is threefold, I think-hope of rest, hope of product, 
hope of pleasure in the work itself; and hope of these also in 
some abundance and of good quality; rest enough and good 
enough to be worth having; product worth having by one 
who is neither a fool nor an ascetic; pleasure enough for all 
for us to be conscious of it while we are at work; not a mere 
habit, the loss of which we shall feel as a fidgety man feels 
the loss of the bit of string he fidgets with. 

I have put the hope of rest first because it is the simplest 
and most natural part of our hope. Whatever pleasure there 
is in some work, there is certainly some pain in all work, the 
beast-like pain of stirring up our slumbering energies to ac- 
tion, the beast-like dread of change when things are pretty 
well with us; and the compensation for this animal pain in 
animal rest. We must feel while we are working that the time 
will come when we shall not have to work. Also the rest, 
when it comes, must be long enough to allow us to enjoy it; 
it must be longer than is merely necessary for us to recover 
the strength we have expended in working, and it must be 
animal rest also in this, that it must not be disturbed by anx- 
iety, else we shall not be able to enjoy it. If we have this 
amount and kind of rest we shall, so far, be no worse off than 
the beasts. 

As to the hope of product, I have said that Nature com- 
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pels us to work for that. It remains for us to look to it that 
we do really produce something, and not nothing, or at least 
nothing that we want or are allowed to use. If we look to 
this and use our wills we shall, so far, be better than 
machines. 

The hope of pleasure in the work itself: how strange that 
hope must seem to some of my readers—to most of them! Yet 
I think that to all living things there is a pleasure in the 
exercise of their energies, and that even beasts rejoice in 
being lithe and swift and strong. But a man at work, making 
something which he feels will exist because he is working at 
it and wills it, is exercising the energies of his mind and 
soul as well as of his body. Memory and imagination help 
him as he works. Not only his own thoughts, but the 
thoughts of the men of past ages guide his hands; and, as a 
part of the human race, he creates. If we work thus we shall 
be men, and our days will be happy and eventful. 

Thus worthy work carries with it the hope of pleasure in 
rest, the hope of the pleasure in our using what it makes,- 
and the hope of pleasure in our daily creative skill. 

All other work but this is worthless; it is slaves’ work— 
mere toiling to live, that we may live to toil. 

Therefore, since we have, as it were, a pair of scales in 
which to weigh the work now done in the world, let us use 
them. Let us estimate the worthiness of the work we, do, 
after so many thousand years of toil, so many promises of 
hope deferred, such bcundless exultation over the progress of 
civilization and the gain of liberty. 

Now, the first thing as to the work done in civilization 
and the easiest to notice is that it is portioned out very un- 
equally amongst the different classes of society. First, there 
are people—not a few-who do no work, and make-no pre- 
tence of doing any. Next, there are people, and very many of 
them, who work fairly hard, though with abundant easements 
and holidays, claimed and allowed; and lastly, there are 
people who work so hard that they may be said to do 
nothing else than work, and are accordingly called “the 
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working classes,” as distinguished from the middle classes 
and the rich, or aristocracy, whom I have mentioned above. 
It is clear that this inequality presses heavily upon the 
“working” class, and must visibly tend to destroy their hope 
of rest at least, and so, in that particular, make them worse 
off than mere beasts of the field; but that is not the sum and 
end of our folly of turning useful work into useless toil, but 
only the beginning of it. 
| For first, as to the class of rich people doing no work, we 
all know that they consume a great deal while they produce 
nothing. Therefore, clearly, they have to be kept at the 
expense of those who do work, just as paupers have, and 
are a mere burden on the community. In these days there 
are many who have learned to see this, though they can 
see no further into the evils of our present system, and 
have formed no idea of any scheme for getting rid of this 
burden; though perhaps they have a vague hope that 
changes in the system of voting for members of the House of 
Commons, may, as if by magic, tend in that direction. 
With such hopes or superstitions we need not trouble our- 
selves. Moreover, this class, the aristocracy, once thought 
most necessary to the State, is scant of numbers, and has 
now no power of its own, but depends on the support of the 
class next below it-the middle class. In fact, it is really 
7 composed either of the most successful men of that class, 
or of their immediate descendants. 
As to the middle class, including the trading, manufac: 
turing, and professional people of our society, they do, as a 
rule, seem to work quite hard enough, and so at first sight 
might be thought to help the community, and not burden 
it. But by far the greater part of them, though they work, 
do not produce, and even when they do produce, as in the 
case of those engaged (wastefully indeed) in the distribution 
of goods, or doctors, or (genuine) artists and literary men, 
they consume out of all proportion to their due share. The 
commercial and manufacturing part of them, the most 
powerful part, spend their lives and energies in fighting 
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amongst themselves for their respective shares of the wealth 
which they force the genuine workers to provide for them; 
the others are almost wholly the hangers-on of these; they 
do not work for the: public, but a privileged class: they are 
the parasites of property, sometimes, as in the case of 
lawyers, undisguisedly so; sometimes, as the doctors and 
others above mentioned, professing to be useful, but too 
often of no use save as supporters of the system of folly, 
fraud, and tyranny of which they form a part. And all 
these we must remember have, as a rule, one aim in view; 
not the production of utilities, but the gaining of a position 
either for themselves or their children in which they will 
not have to work at all. It is their ambition and the end 
of their whole lives to gain, if not for themselves yet at least 
for their children, the proud position of being obvious 
burdens on the community. For their work itself, in spite 
of the sham dignity with which they surround it, they care 
nothing: save a few enthusiasts, men of science, art or letters, 
who, if they are not the salt of the earth,* are at least (and 
oh, the pity of it!) the salt of the miserable system of which 
they are the slaves, which hinders and thwarts them at 
every turn, and even sometimes corrupts them. 

Here then is another class, this time very numerous and 
all-powerful, which produces very little and consumes enor- 
mously, and is therefore in the main supported, as paupers 
are, by the real producers. The class that remains to be con- 
sidered produces all that is produced, and supports both 
itself and the other classes, though it is placed in a position 
of inferiority to them; real inferiority, mind you, involving a 
degradation both of mind and body. But it is a necessary con- 
sequence of this tyranny and folly that again many of these 
workers are not producers. A vast number of them once 
more are merely parasites of property, some of them openly 
so, as the soldiers by land and sea who are kept on foot for 
the perpetuating of national rivalries and enmities, and for 
the purposes of the national struggle for the share of the pro- 
duct of unpaid labour. But besides this obvious burden on 
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the producers and the scarcely less obvious one of domestic 
servants, there is first the army of clerks, shop-assistants, and 
so forth, who are engaged in the service of the private war 
for wealth, which, as above said, is the real occupation of the 
well-to-do middle class. This is a larger body of workers than 
might be supposed, for it includes amongst others all those 
engaged in what I should call competitive salesmanship, or, 
to use a less dignified word, the puffery of wares, which has 
now got to such a pitch that there are many things which cost 
far more to sell than they do to make. 

Next there is the mass of people employed in making all 
those articles of folly and luxury, the demand for which is 
the outcome of the existence of the rich non-producing class- 
es; things which people leading a manly and uncorrupted 
life would not ask for or dream of. These things, whoever 
may gainsay me, I will for ever refuse to call wealth: they 
are not wealth, but waste. Wealth is what Nature gives us 
and what a reasonable man can make out of the gifts of 
Nature for his reasonable use. The sunlight, the fresh air, 
the unspoiled face of the earth, food, raiment and housing 
necessary and decent; the storing up of knowledge of all 
kinds, and the power of disseminating it; means of free com- 
munication between man and man; works of art, the beauty 
which man creates when he is most a man, most aspiring and 
thoughtful—all things which serve the pleasure of people, 
free, manly and uncorrupted. This is wealth. Nor can I think 
of anything worth having which does not come under one or 
other of these heads. But think, I beseech you, of the product 
of England, the workshop of the world, and will you not be 
bewildered, as I am, at the thought of the mass of things 
which no sane man could desire, but which our useless toil 
makes—and sells? 

Now, further, there is even a sadder industry yet, which 
is forced on many, very many, of our workers—the making 
of wares which are necessary to them and their brethren, 
because they are an interior class. For if many men live 
without producing, nay, must live lives so empty and foolish 
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that they force a great part of the workers to produce wares 
which no one needs, not even the rich, it follows that most 
men must be poor; and, living as they do on wages from those 
whom they support, cannot get for.their use the goods which 
men naturally desire, but must put up with miserable make- 
shifts for them, with coarse food that does not nourish, with 
rotten raiment which does not shelter, with wretched houses 
which may well make a town-dweller in civilization look 
back with regret to the tent of the nomad tribe, or the cave 
of the pre-historic savage. Nay, the workers must even lend a 
hand to the great industrial invention of the age—adultera- 
tion, and by its help produce for their own use shams and 
mockeries of the luxury of the rich; for the wage-earners 
must always live as the wage-payers bid them, and their very 
habits of life are forced on them by their masters. 

But it is waste of time to try to express in words due con- 
tempt of the productions of the much-praised cheapness of 
our epoch. It must be enough to say that this cheapness is 
necessary to the system of exploiting on which modern 
manufacture rests. In other words, our society includes a 
great mass of slaves, who must be fed, clothed, housed and 
amused as slaves, and that their daily necessity compels them 
to make the slave-wares whose use is the perpetuation of 
their slavery. 

To sum up, then, concerning the manner of work in civi- 
lized States, these States are composed of three classes—a 
class which does not even pretend to work, a class which 
pretends to work but which produces nothing, and a class 
which works, but is compelled by the other two classes to 
do work which is often unproductive. 

Civilization therefore wastes its own resources, and will do 
so as long as the present system lasts. These ate cold words 
with which to describe the tyranny under which we suffer; 
try then to consider what they mean. 

There is a certain amount of natural material and of natu- 
ral forces in the world, and a certain amount of labour-power 
inherent in the persons of the men that inhabit it. Men urged 
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by their necessities and desires have laboured for many thou- 
sands of years at the task of subjugating the forces of Nature 
and of making the natural material useful to them. To our 
eyes, since w@ cannot see into the future, that struggle with 
Nature seems nearly over, and the victory of the human race 
over her nearly complete. And, looking backwards to the 
time when history first began, we note that the progress of 
that victory has been far swifter and more startling within 
the last two hundred years than ever before. Surely, there 
fore, we moderns ought to be in all ways vastly better off 
than any who have gone before us. Surely we ought, one and 
all of us, to be wealthy, to be well furnished with the good 
things which our victory over Nature has won for us. 

But what is the real fact? Who will dare to deny that the 
great mass of civilized men are poor? So poor are they that 
it is mere childishness troubling ourselves to discuss whether 
perhaps they are in some ways a little better off than their 
forefathers. They are poor; nor can their poverty be measured 
by the poverty of a resourceless savage, for he knows of 
nothing else than his poverty; that he should be cold, hungry, 
houseless, dirty, ignorant, all that is to him as natural as that 
he should have a skin. But for us, for the most of us, civili- 
zation has bred desires which she forbids us to satisfy, and 
so is not merely a niggard but a torturer also. 

Thus then have the fruits of our victory over Nature been 
stolen from us, thus has compulsion by Nature to labour in 
hope of rest, gain, and pleasure been turned into compulsion 
by man to labour in hope—of living to labour! 

What shall we do then, can we mend it? 

Well, remember once more that it is not our remote an- 
cestors who achieved the victory over Nature, but our fath- 
ers, nay, our very selves. For us to sit hopeless and helpless 
then would be a strange folly indeed: be sure that we can 
amend it. What, then, is the first thing to be done? 

We have seen that modern society is divided into two 
classes, one of which is privileged to be kept by the labour 
of the other-that is, it forces the other to work for it and 
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takes from this inferior class everything that it can take 
from it, and uses the wéalth so taken to keep its own mem- 
bers in a superior position, to make them beings of a higher 
order than the others: longer lived, more b€autiful, more 
honoured, more refined than those of the other class. I do 
not say that it troubles itself about its members being posi- 
tively long lived, beautiful or refined, but merely insists that 
they shall be so relatively to the inferior class. As also it 
cannot use the labour-power of the inferior class fairly in 
producing real wealth, it wastes it wholesale in the produc- 
tion of rubbish. 

It is this robbery and waste on the part of the minority 
which keeps the majority poor; if it could be shown that it 
is necessary for the preservation of society that this should 
be submitted to, little more could be said on the matter, 
save that the despair of the oppressed majority would prob- 
ably at some time or other destroy Society, But it has been 
shown, on the contrary, even by such incomplete experi- 
ments, for instance, as Co-operation (so called), that the exist- 
ence of a privileged class is by no means necessary for the 
production of wealth, but rather for the “government” of the 
producers of wealth, or, in other words, for the upholding of 
privilege. 

The first step to be taken then is to abolish a class of men 
privileged to shirk their duties as men, thus forcing others 
to do the work which they refuse to do. All must work 
according to their ability, and so produce what they con- 
sume-that is, each man should work as well as he can for 
his own livelihood, and his livelihood should be assured to 
him; that is to say, all the advantages which society would 
provide for each and all of its members. 

Thus, at last, would true Society be founded. It would 
rest on equality of condition. No man would be tormented 
for the benefit of another-nay, no one man would be tor- 
mented for the benefit of Society. Nor, indeed, can that order 
be called Society which is not upheld for the benefit of every 
ene of its members. 
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But since men live now, badly as they live, when so many 
people do not produce at all, and when so much work is 
wasted, it is clear that, under conditions where all produced 
and no work was wasted, not only would every one work 
with the certain hope of gaining a due share of wealth by 
his work, but also he could not miss his due share of rest. 
Here, then, are two out of the three kinds of hope men- 
tioned above as an essential part of worthy work assured to 
the worker. When class robbery is abolished, every man will 
reap the fruits of his labour, every man will have due rest- 
leisure, that is. Some Socialists might say we need not go any 
further than this; it is enough that the worker should get the 
full produce of his work, and that his rest should be abun- 
dant. But though the compulsion of man’s tyranny is thus 
abolished, I yet demand compensation for the compulsion of 
Nature’s necessity. As long as the work is repulsive it will 
still be a burden which must be taken up daily, and even so 
would mar our life, even though the hours of labour were 
short. What we want to do is to add to our wealth without 
diminishing our pleasure. Nature will not be finally con- 
quered till our work becomes. a part of the pleasure of our 
lives. 

That first step of freeing people from the compulsion to 
labour needlessly will at least put us on the way towards 
this happy end; for we shall then have time and opportuni- 
ties for bringing it about. As things are now, between the 
waste of labour-power in mere idleness and its waste in un- 
productive work, it is clear that the world of civilization is 
supported by a small part of its people; when all were 
working usefully for its support, the share of work which 
each would have to do would be but small, if our standard 
of life were about on the footing of what well-to-do and 
refined people now think desirable. We shall have labour- 
power to spare, and shall in short, be as wealthy as we 
please. It will be easy to live. If we were to wake up some 
morning now, under our present system, and find it “easy 
to live,” that system would force us to set to work at once 
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and make it hard to live; we should call that “developing 
our resources,” or some such fine name. The multiplica- 
tion of labour has become a necessity for us, and as long as 
that goes on no ingenuity'in the invention of machines will 
be of any real use to us. Each new machine will cause a 
certain amount of misery among the workers whose special 
industry it may disturb; so many of them will be reduced 
from skilled to unskilled workmen, and then gradually mat- 
ters will slip into their due grooves, and all will work appar- 
ently smoothly again; and if it were not that all this is pre- 
paring revolution, things would be, for the greater part of 
men, just as they were before the new wonderful invention. 

But when revolution has made it “easy to live,” when all 
are working harmoniously together and there is, no one to 
rob the worker of his time, that is to say, his life; in those 
coming days there will be no compulsion on us to go on 
producing things we do not want, no compulsion on us to 
labour for nothing; we shall be able calmly and thought- 
fully to consider what we shall do with our wealth of labour- 
power. Now, for my part, I think the first use we ought to 
make of that wealth, of that freedom, should be to make all 
our labour, even the commonest and most necessary, pleas- 
ant to everybody; for thinking over the matter carefully I can 
see that the one course which will certainly make life happy 
in the face of all accidents and troubles is to take a pleasurable 
interest in all the details of life. And lest perchance you think 
that an assertion too universally accepted to be worth mak- 
ing, let me remind you how entirely modern civilization for- 
bids it; with what sordid, and even terrible, details it sur- 
rounds the life of the poor, what a mechanical and empty life 
she forces on the rich; and how rare a holiday it is for any of 
us to feel ourselves a part of Nature, and unhurriedly, 
thoughtfully, and happily to note the course of our lives 
amidst all the little links of events which connect them with 
- the lives of others, and build up the great whole of humanity. 

But such, a holiday our whole lives might be, if we were 
resolute to make all our labour reasonable and pleasant. 
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But we must be resolute indeed; for no half measures will 
help us here. It has been said already that our present joy- 
less labour, and our lives scared and anxious as the life of a 
hunted beast, are forced upon us by the present system of 
producing for the profit of the privileged classes. It is neces- 
sary to state what this means. Under the present system of 
wages and capital the “manufacturer” (most absurdly so 
called, since a manufacturer means a person who makes with 
his hands) having a monopoly of the means whereby the 
power to labour inherent in every man’s body can be used 
for production, is the master of those who are not so privi- 
leged; he, and he alone, is able to make use of this labour 
power, which, on the other hand, is the only commodity by 
means of which his “capital,” that is to say, the accumulated 
product of past labour, can be made productive to him. He 
therefore buys the labour-power of those who are bare of cap- 
ital and can only live by selling it to him; his purpose in 
this transaction is to increase his capital, to make it breed. It 
is clear that if he paid those with whom he makes his bargain 
the full value of their labour, that is to say, all that they pro- 
duced, he would fail in his purpose. But since he is the mo- 
nopolist of the means of productive labour, he can compel 
them to make a bargain better for him and worse for them 
than that; which bargain is that after they have earned their 
livelihood, estimated according to a standard high enough to 
ensure their peaceable submission to his mastership, the rest 
(and by far the larger part as a matter of fact) of what they 
produce shall belong to him, shall be his property to do as 
he likes with, to use or abuse at his pleasure; which property 
is, as we all know, jealously guarded by army and navy, po- 
lice and prison; in short, by that huge mass of physical force 
which superstition, habit, fear of death by starvation—Ignor- 
ance, in one word, among the propertyless masses enables 
the propertied classes to use for the subjection of-their 
slaves. 

Now, at other times, other evils resulting from this system 
may be put forward. What I want to point out now is the 
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impossibility of our attaining to attractive labour under this 
system, and to repeat that it is this robbery (there is no 
other word for it) which wastes the available labour-power 
of the civilized world, forcing many men to do nothing, 
and many, very many more to do nothing useful; and forc- 
ing those who carry on really useful labour to most burden- 
some over-work. For understand once for all that the 
“manufacturer” aims primarily at producing, by means of the 
labour he has stolen from others, not goods but profits, that 
is, the “wealth” that is produced over and above the livelihood 
of his workmen, and the wear and tear of his machinery. 
Whether that “wealth” is real or sham matters nothing to 
him. If it sells and yields him a “profit” it is all right. I have 
said that, owing to there being rich people who have more 
money than they can spend, reasonably, and who therefore 
buy sham wealth, there is waste on that side; and also that, 
owing to there being poor people who cannot afford to buy 
things which are worth making, there is waste on that side. 
So that the “demand” which the capitalist “supplies” is a false 
demand, The market in which he sells is “rigged” by the mis- 
erable inequalities produced by the robbery of the system of 
Capital and Wages. 

It is this system, therefore, which we must be resolute in 
getting rid of, if we are to attain to happy and useful work 
for all. The first step towards making labour attractive is to 
get the means of making labour fruitful, the Capital, includ- 
ing the land, machinery, factories, etc., into the hands of the 
community, to be used for the good of all alike, so that we 
might all work at “supplying” the real “demands” of each and 
all-that is to say, work for livelihood, instead of working to 
supply the demand of the profit market—instead of working 
for profit-i.e., the power of compelling other men to work 
against their will. 

When this first step has been taken and men begin to 
understand that Nature wills all men either to work or starve, 
and when they are no longer such fools as to allow some the 
alternative of stealing, when this happy day is come, we shall 
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then be relieved from the tax of waste, and consequently 
shall find that we have, as aforesaid, a mass of labour-power 
available, which will enable us to live as we please within 
reasonable limits. We shall no longer be hurried and driven 
by the fear of starvation, which at present presses no less on 
the greater part of men in civilized communities than it does 
on mere savages. The first and most obvious necessities will 
be so easily provided for in a community in which there is 
no waste of labour, that we shall have time to look round and 
consider what we really do want, that can be obtained with- 
out over-taxing our energies; for the often-expressed fear of 
mere idleness falling upon us when the force supplied by the 
present hierarchy of compulsion is withdrawn, is a fear which 
is but generated by the burden of excessive and repulsive 
labour, which we most of us have to bear at present. 

I say once more that, in my belief, the first thing which 
we shall think so necessary as to be worth sacrificing some 
idle time for, will be the attractiveness of labour. No very 
heavy sacrifice will be required for attaining this object, but 
some will be required. For we may hope that men who have 
just waded through a period of strife and revolution will be 
the last to put up long with a life of mere utilitarianism, 
though Socialists are sometimes accused by ignorant persons 
of aiming at such a life. On the other hand, the ornamental 
part of modern life is already rotten to the core, and must be 
utterly swept away before the new order of things is realized. 
There is nothing of it-there is nothing which could come of 
it that could satisfy the aspirations of men set free from the 
tyranny of commercialism. 

We must begin to build up the ornamental part of life— 
its pleasures, bodily and mental, scientific and artistic, social 
and individual-on the basis of work undertaken willingly 
and cheerfully, with the consciousness of benefiting our- 
selves and our neighbours by it. Such absolutely necessary 
work as we should have to do would in the first place take up 
but a small part of each day, and so far would not be burden- 
some; but it would be a task of daily recurrence, and there- 
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fore would spoil our day’s pleasure unless it were made at 
least endurable while it lasted. In other words, all labour, 
even the commonest, must be made attractive. 

How can this be done?—is the question the answer to which 
will take up the rest of this paper. In giving some hints on 
this question, I know that, while all Socialists will agree with 
many of the suggestions made, some of them may seem to 
some strange and venturesome. These must be considered as 
being given without any intention of dogmatizing, and as 
merely expressing my own personal opinion. 

From all that has been said already it follows that labour, 
to be attractive, must be directed towards some obviously 
useful end, unless in cases where it is undertaken volun- 
tarily by each individual as a pastime. This element of ob- 
vious usefulness is all the more to be counted on in sweeten- 
ing tasks otherwise irksome, since social morality, the res- 
ponsibility of man towards the life of man, will, in the new 
order of things, take the place of theological morality, or the 
responsibility of man to some abstract idea. Next, the day’s 
work will be short. This need not be insisted on. It is clear 
that with work unwasted it can be short. It is clear also that 
much work which is now a torment, would be easily endur- 
able if it were much shortened. 

Variety of work is the next point, and a most important 
one. To compel a man to do day after day the same task, 
without any hope of escape or change, means nothing short 
of turning his life into a prison-torment. Nothing but the 
tyranny of profit-grinding makes this necessary. A man might 
easily learn and practise at least three crafts, varying seden- 
tary occupation with outdoor-occupation calling for the exer- 
cise of strong bodily energy for work in which the mind had 
more to do. There are few men, for instance, who would not 
wish to spend part of their lives in the most necessary and 
pleasantest of all work-—cultivating the earth. One thing 
which will make this variety of employment possible will be 
the form that education will take in a socially ordered com- 
munity. At present all education is directed towards the end 
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of fitting people to take their places in the hierarchy of com- 
merce—these as masters, those as workmen. The education of 
the masters is more ornamental than that of the workmen, but 
it iscommercial still; and even at’ the ancient universities learn- 
ing is but little regarded, unless it can in the long run be 
made to pay. Due education is a totally different thing from 
this, and concerns itself in finding out what different people 
are fit for, and helping them along the road which they are 
inclined to take. In a duly ordered society, therefore, young 
people would be taught such handicrafts as they had a turn 
for as a part of their education, the discipline of their minds 
and bodies; and adults would also have opportunities of 
learning in the same schools, for the development of individ- 
ual capacities would be of all things chiefly aimed at by 
education, instead, as now, the subordination of all capacities 
to the great end of “money-making” for oneself-or one’s 
master. The amount of talent, and even genius, which the 
present system crushes, and which would be drawn out by 
such a system, would make our daily work easy and inter- 
esting. 

Under this head of variety I will note one product of in- 
dustry which has suffered so much from commercialism that 
it can scarcely be said to exist, and is, indeed, so foreign 
from our epoch that I fear there are some who will find it 
difficult to understand what I have to say on the subject, 
which I nevertheless must say, since it is really a most im- 
portant one. I mean that side of art which is, or ought to be, 
done by the ordinary workman while he is about his ordinary 
work, and which has got to be called, very properly, Popu- 
lar Art. This art, I repeat, no longer exists now, having been 
killed by commercialism. But from the beginning of man’s 
contest with Nature till the rise of the present capitalistic 
system, it was alive, and generally flourished. While it lasted, 
everything that was made by man was adorned by man, just 
as everything made by Nature is adorned by her. The crafts- 
man, as he fashioned the thing he had under his hand, orna- 
mented it so naturally and so entirely without conscious 
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effort, that it is often difficult to distinguish where the mere 
utilitarian part of his work ended and the ornamental began. 
Now the origin of this art was the necessity that the work- 
man felt for variety in his work, and though the beauty pro- 
duced by this desire was a great gift to the world, yet the 
obtaining variety and pleasure in the work by the workman 
was a matter of more importance still, for it stamped all la- 
bour with the impress of pleasure. All thishas now quite disap- 
peared from the work of civilization. If you wish to have 
ornament, you must pay specially for it, and the workman is 
compelled to produce ornament, as he is to produce other 
wares. He is compelled to pretend happiness in his work, so 
that the beauty produced by man’s hand, which was once a 
solace to his labour, has now become an extra burden to him, 
and ornament is now but one of the follies of useless toil, 
and perhaps not the least irksome of its fetters. 

Besides the short duration of labour, its conscious use- 
fulness, and the variety which should go with it, there is 
another thing needed to make it attractive, and that is pleas- 
ant surroundings. The misery and squalor which we people 
of civilization bear with so much complacency as a necessary 
part of the manufacturing system, is just as necessary to the 
community at large as a proportionate amount of filth would 
be in the house of a private rich man. If such a man 
were to allow the cinders to be raked all over his drawing- 
room, and a privy to be established in each corner of his din- 
ing-room, if he habitually made a dust and refuse heap of his 
once beautiful garden, never washed his sheets or changed 
his tablecloth, and made his family sleep five in a bed, he 
would surely find himself in the claws of a commission de 
lunatico.* But such acts of miserly folly are just what our 
present society is doing daily under the compulsion of a 
supposed necessity, which is nothing short of madness. I beg 
you to bring your commission of lunacy against civilization 
without more delay. 

For all our crowded towns and bewildering factories are 
simply the outcome of the profit system. Capitalistic manu- 
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facture, capitalistic land-owning, and capitalistic exchange 
force men into big cities in order to manipulate them in the 
interests of capital; the same tyranny contracts the due space 
of the factory so much that (for instance) the interior of a 
great weaving-shed is almost as ridiculous a spectacle as it 
is a horrible one. There is no other necessity for all this, save 
the necessity for grinding profits out of men’s lives, and of 
producing cheap goods for the use (and subjection) of the 
slaves who grind. All labour is not yet driven into factories; 
often where it is there is no necessity for it, save again the 
profit-tyranny. People engaged in all such labour need by no 
means be compelled to pig together in close city quarters. 
There is no reason why they should not follow their occupa- 
tions in quiet country homes, in industrial colleges, in small 
towns, or, in short, where they find it happiest for them to 
live, 

As to that part of labour which must be associated on a 
large scale, this very factory system, under a reasonable 
order of things (though to my mind there might still be 
drawbacks to it), would at least offer opportunities for a full 
and eager social life surrounded by many pleasures. The. 
factories might be centres of intellectual activity also, and 
work in them might well be varied very much: the tending 
of the necessary machinery might to each individual be but 
a short part of the day’s work. The other work might vary 
from raising food from the surrounding country to the 
study and practice of art and science. It is a matter of 
course that people engaged in such work, and being the 
masters of their own lives, would not allow any hurry or 
want of foresight to force them into enduring dirt, disorder, 
or want of room. Science duly applied would enable them 
to get rid of refuse, to minimize, if not wholly to destroy, all 
the inconveniences which at present attend the use of elab- 
orate machinery, such as smoke, stench and noise; nor 
would they endure that the buildings in which they worked 
or lived should be ugly blots on the fair face of the earth. 
Beginning by making their factories, buildings, and sheds 
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decent and convenient like their homes, they would infal- 
libly go on to make them not merely negatively good, inof- 
fensive merely, but even beautiful, so that the glorious art of 
architecture, now for some time slain by commercial greed, 
would be born again and flourish. 

So, you see, I claim that work in a duly ordered com- 
munity should be made attractive by the consciousness of 
usefulness, by its being carried on with intelligent interest, 
by variety, and by its being exercised amidst pleasurable 
surroundings. But I have also claimed, as we all do, that the 
day’s work should not be wearisomely long. It may be said, 
“How can you make this last claim square with the others? 
If the work is to be so refined, will not the goods made be 
very expensive?” 

I do admit, as I have said before, that some sacrifice will 
be necessary in order to make labour attractive. I mean 
that, if we could be contented in a free community to work 
in the same hurried, dirty, disorderly, heartless way as we 
do now, we might shorten our day's labour very much more 
than I suppose we shall do, taking all kinds of labour into 
account. But if we did, it would mean that our new-won 
freedom of condition would leave us listless and wretched, 
if not anxious, as we are now, which I hold is simply impos- 
sible. We should be contented to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for raising our condition to the standard called out © 
for as desirable by the whole community. Nor only so. We 
should, individually, be emulous to sacrifice quite freely still 
more of our time and our ease towards the raising of the 
standard of life. Persons, either by themselves or associated 
for such purposes, would freely, and for the love of the work 
and for its results-stimulated by the hope of the pleasure 
of creation—produce those ornaments of life for the service 
of all, which they are now bribed to produce (or pretend to 
produce) for the service of a few rich men. The experiment 
of a civilized community living wholly without art or litera- 
ture has not yet been tried. The past degradation and cor- 
ruption of civilization may force this denial of pleasure upon 
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the society which will arise from its ashes. If that must be, 
we will accept the passing phase of utilitarianism as a foun- 
dation for the art which is to be. If the cripple and the starve- 
ling disappear from our streets, if the earth nourish us all 
alike, if the sun shine for all of us alike, if to one and all of 
us the glorious drama of the earth-day and night, ‘summer 
and winter-can be presented as a thing to understand and 
love, we can afford to wait awhile till we are purified from 
the shame of the past corruption, and till art arises again 
amongst people freed from the terror of the slave and the 
shame of the robber. 

Meantime, ‘in any case, the refinement, thoughtfulness, and 
deliberation of labour must indeed be paid for, but not by 
compulsion to labour long hours. Our epoch has invented 
machines which would have appeared wild dreams to the 
men of past ages, and of those machines we have as yet made 
no use. 

They are called “labour-saving” machines—a commonly 
used phrase which implies what we expect of them; but we 
do not get what we expect. What they really do is to reduce 
the skilled labourer to the ranks of the unskilled, to increase 
the number of the “reserve army of labour’-—that is, to in- 
crease the precariousness of life among the workers and to in- 
tensify the labour of those who serve the machines (as slaves 
their masters). All this they do by the way, while they pile 
up the profits of the employers of labour, or force them to 
expend those profits in bitter commercial war with each 
other. In a true society these miracles of ingenuity would 
be for the first time used for minimizing the amount of time 
spent in unattractive labour, which by their means might be 
so reduced as to be but a very light burden on each indi- 
vidual. All the more as these machines would most certainly 
be very much improved when it was no longer a question as 
to whether their improvement would “pay” the individual, but 
rather whether it would benefit the community. 

So much for the ordinary use of machinery, which would 
probably, after a time, be somewhat restricted when men 
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found out that there was no need for anxiety as to mere 
subsistence, and learned to take an interest and pleasure 
in handiwork which, done deliberately and thoughtfully, 
could be made more attractive than machine work. 

Again, as people freed from the daily terror of starvation 
find out what they really wanted, being no longer compelled 
by anything but their own needs, they would refuse to pro- 
duce the mere inanities which are now called luxuries, or the 
poison and trash now called cheap wares. No one would make 
plush breeches when there were no flunkies to wear them, 
nor would anybody waste his time over making oleomarga- 
rine when no one was compelled to abstain from real butter. 
Adulteration laws are only needed in a society of thieves— 
and in such a society they are a dead letter. 

Socialists are often asked how work of the rougher and 
more repulsive kind could be carried out in the new condi- 
tion of things. To attempt to answer such questions fully 
or authoritatively would be attempting the impossibility of 
constructing a scheme of a new society out of the materials 
of the old, before we knew which of those materials would 
disappear and which endure through the evolution which 
is leading us to the great change. Yet it is not difficult to 
conceive of some arrangement whereby those who did the 
roughest work should work for the shortest spells. And 
again, what is said above of the variety of work applies spe- 
cially here. Once more I say, that for a man to be the whole 
of his life hopelessly engaged in performing one repulsive 
and never-ending task, is an arrangement fit enough for the 
hell imagined by theologians, but scarcely fit for any other 
form of society. Lastly, if this rougher work were of any 
special kind, we may suppose that special volunteers would 
be called on to perform it, who would surely be forthcom- 
ing, unless men in a state of freedom should lose the sparks 
of manliness which they possessed as slaves. 

And yet if there be any work which cannot be made other 
than repulsive, either by the shortness of its duration or the 
intermittency of its recurrence, or by the sense of special 
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and peculiar usefulness (and therefore honour) in the mind 
of the man who performs it freely,—if there be any work 
which cannot be but a torment to the worker, what then? 
Well, then, let us see if the heavens will fall on us if we leave 
it undone, for it were better that they should. The produce 
of such work cannot be worth the price of it. 

Now we have seen that the semi-theological dogma that 
all labour, under any circumstances, is a blessing to the la- 
bourer, is hypocritical and false; that, on the other hand, 
labour is good when due hope of rest and pleasure accom- 
panies it. We have weighed the work of civilization in the 
balance and found it wanting, since hope is mostly lacking 
to it, and therefore we see that civilization has bred a dire 
curse for men. But we have seen also that the work of the 
world might be carried on in hope and with pleasure if it 
were not wasted by folly and tyranny, by the perpetual strife 
of opposing classes. 


It is Peace, therefore, which we need in order that we may 
live and work in hope and with pleasure. Peace so much 
desired, if we may trust men’s words, but which has been so 
continually and steadily rejected by them in deeds. But for 
us, let us set our hearts on it and win it at whatever cost. 

What the cost may be, who can tell? Will it be possible 
to win peace peaceably? Alas, how can it be? We are so 
hemmed in by wrong and folly, that in one way or other we 
must always be fighting against them: our own lives may see 
no end to the struggle, perhaps no obvious hope of the end. 
It may be that the best we can hope to see is that struggle 
getting sharper and bitterer day by day, until it breaks out 
openly at last into the slaughter of men by actual warfare 
instead of by the slower and crueller methods of “peaceful” 
commerce. If we live to see that, we shall live to see much; 
for it will mean the rich classes grown conscious of their own 
wrong and robbery, and consciously defending them by open 
violence, and then the end will be drawing near. 

But in any case, and whatever the nature of our strife for 
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"peace may be, if we only aim at it steadily and with single- 
ness of heart, and ever keep it in view, a reflection from that 
peace of the future will illumine the turmoil and trouble of 
our lives, whether the trouble be seeming petty, or obviously 
tragic; and we shall, in our hopes at least, live the lives of 


men: nor can the present time give us any reward greater 
than that. 


~ 
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I am asked by the Editor to give some sort of a history 
of the above conversion, and I feel that it may be of some 
use to do so, if my readers will look upon me as a type of 
a certain group of people, but not so easy to do clearly, 
briefly and truly. Let me, however, try. But first, I will say 
what I mean by being a Socialist, since I am told that the 
word no longer expresses definitely and with certainty what 
it did ten years ago. Well, what I mean by Socialism is a con- 
dition of society in which there should be neither rich nor 
poor, neither master nor master’s man, neither idle nor over- 
worked, neither brain-sick brain workers, nor heart-sick hand 
workers, in a word, in which all men would be living in 
equality of condition, and would manage their affairs unwaste- 
fully, and with the full consciousness that harm to one 
would mean harm to all—the realisation at last of the meaning 
of the word COMMONWEALTH. 

Now this view of Socialism which I hold to-day, and hope 
to die holding, is what I began with; I had no transitional 
period, unless you may call such a brief period of political 
radicalism during which I saw my ideal clear enough, but 

4 had no hope of any realisation of it. That came to an end 

some months before I joined the (then) Democratic Federa- 
tion,* and the meaning of my joining that body was that I 
had conceived a hope of the realisation of my ideal. If you 
ask me how much of a hope, or what I thought we Socialists 
then living and working would accomplish towards it, or 
when there would be effected any change in the face of socie- 
ty, I must say, I do not know. I can only say that I ‘did not 
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measure my hope, nor the joy that it brought me at the time. 
For the rest, when I took the step I was blankly ignorant of 
economics; I had never so much as opened Adam Smith, or 
heard of Ricardo,* or of Karl Marx. Oddly enough, I had 
read some of Mill, to wit, those posthumous papers of his, 
(published, was it in the Westminster Review or the Fort- 
nightly?) in which he attacks Socialism in its Fourierist 
guise.* In those papers he put the arguments, as far as they 
go, clearly and honestly, and the result, so far as I was con- 
cerned, was to convince me that Socialism was a necessary 
change, and that it was possible to bring it about in our own 
days. Those papers put the finishing touch to my conversion 
to Socialism. Well, having joined a Socialist body (for the 
Federation soon became definitely Socialist), I put some con- 
science into trying to learn the economical side of Socialism, 
and even tackled Marx, though I must confess that, whereas 
I thoroughly enjoyed the historical part of Capital, I suffered 
agonies of confusion of the brain over reading the pure eco- 
nomics of that great work. Anyhow, I read what I could, and 
will hope that some information stuck to me from my read- 
ing; but more, I must think, from continuous conversation 
with such friends as Bax and Hyndman and Scheu,* and the 
brisk course of propaganda meetings which were going on 
at the time, and in which I took my share. Such finish to what 
of education in practical Socialism as I am capable of I re- 
ceived afterwards from some of my Anarchist friends, from 
whom I learned, quite against their intention, that Anarchism 
was impossible, much as I learned from Mill against his in- 
tention that Socialism was necessary. 

But in this telling how I fell into practical Socialism I have 
begun, as I perceive, in the middle, for in my position of a 
well-to-do man, not suffering from the disabilities which 
oppress a working man at every step, I feel that I might 
never have been drawn into the practical side of the ques- 
tion if an ideal had not forced me to seek towards it. For 
politics as politics, i.e., not regarded as a necessary if cum- 
bersome and disgustful means to an end, would never have 
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attracted me, nor when I had become conscious of the wrongs 
of society as it now is, and the oppression of poor people, 
could I have ever believed in the possibility of a partial 
setting right of those wrongs. In other words, I could never 
have been such a fool as to believe in the happy and “respect- 
able” poor. 

If, therefore, my ideal forced me to look for practical So- 
cialism, what was it that forced me to conceive of an ideal? 
Now, here comes in what I said of my being (in this paper) a 
type of a certain group of mind. 

Before the uprising of modern Socialism almost all intelli- 
gent people either were, or professed themselves to be, quite 
contented with the civilisation of this century. Again, almost 
all of these really were thus contented, and saw nothing to 
do but to perfect the said civilisation by getting rid of a few 
ridiculous survivals of the barbarous ages. To be short, this 
was the Whig frame of mind, natural to the modern prosper- 
ous middle-class men, who, in fact, as far as mechanical 
progress is concerned, have nothing to ask for, if only So- 
cialism would leave them alone to enjoy their plentiful style. 

But besides these contented ones there were others who 
were not really contented, but had a vague sentiment of 
repulsion to the triumph of civilisation, but were coerced 
into silence by the measureless power of Whiggery. Lastly, 
there were a few who were in open rebellion against the said 
Whiggery—a few, say two, Carlyle* and Ruskin. The latter, 
before my days of practical Socialism, was my master to- 
wards the ideal aforesaid, and, looking backward, I cannot 
help saying, by the way, how deadly dull the world would 
have been twenty years ago but for Ruskin! It was through 
him that I learned to give form to my discontent, which I 
must say was not by any means vague. Apart from the desire 
to produce beautiful things, the leading passion of my life 
has been and is hatred of modern civilisation. What shall I 
say of it now, when the words are put into my mouth, my 
hope of its destruction—-what shall I say of its supplanting by 
Socialism? 
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What shall I say concerning its mastery of and its waste 
of mechanical power, its commonwealth so poor, its enemies 
of the commonwealth so rich, its stupendous organisation 
-for the misery of life! Its contempt of simple pleasures 
which everyone could enjoy but for its folly? Its eyeless 
vulgarity which has destroyed art, the one certain solace of 
labour? All this I felt then as now, but I did not know why 
it was so. The hope of the past times was gone, the struggles 
of mankind for many ages had produced nothing but this 
sordid, aimless, ugly confusion; the immediate future seemed 
to me likely to intensify all the present evils by sweeping 
away the last survivals of the days before the dull squalor 
of civilisation had settled down on the world. This was a bad 
look-out indeed, and, if I may mention myself as a personal- 
ity and not as a mere type, especially so to a man of my 
disposition, careless of metaphysics and religion, as well as 
of scientific analysis, but with a deep love of the earth and 
the life on it, and a passion for the history of the past of 
mankind. Think of it! Was it all to end in a counting-house 
on the top of a cinder-heap, with Podsnap’s drawing-room* 
in the offing, and a Whig committee dealing out champagne 
to the rich and margarine to the poor in such convenient pro- 
portions as would make all men contented together, though 
the pleasure of the eyes was gone from the world, and the 
place of Homer was to be taken by Huxlev?* Yet, believe 
me, in my heart, when I really forced myself to look towards 
the future, that is what I saw in it, and, as far as I could tell, 
scarce anyone seemed to think it worth while to struggle 
against such a consummation of civilisation. So there I was in 
for* a fine pessimistic end of life, if it had not somehow 
dawned on me that amidst all this filth of civilisation the 
seeds of a great change, what we others call Social-Revolu- 
tion, were beginning to germinate. The whole face of things 
was changed to me by that discovery, and all I had to do 
then in order to become a Socialist was to hook myself on 
to the practical movement, which, as before said, I have tried 
to do as well as I could. 
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To sum up, then the study of history and the love and 
practice of art forced me into a hatred of the civilisation 
which, if things were to stop as they are, would turn history 
into inconsequent nonsense, and make art a collection of the 
curiosities of the past, which would have no serious relation 
to the life of the present. 

But the consciousness of revolution stirring amidst our 
hateful modern society prevented me, luckier than many 
others of artistic perceptions, from crystallising into a mere 
railer against “progress” on the one hand, and on the other 
from wasting time and energy in any of the numerous 
schemes by which the quasi-artistic of the middle classes 
hope to make art grow when it has no longer any root, and 
thus I became a practical Socialist. 

A last word or two. Perhaps some of our friends will say, 
what have we to do with these matters of history and art? 
We want by means of Social-Democracy to win a decent 
livelihood, we want in some sort to live and that at once. 
Surely any one who professes to think that the question of 
art and cultivation must go before that of the knife and fork 
(and there are some who do propose that) does not under- 
stand what art means, or how that its roots must have a soil 
of a thriving and unanxious life. Yet it must be remembered 
that civilisation has reduced the workman to such a skinny 
and pitiful existence, that he scarcely knows how to frame a 
desire for any life much better than that which he now en- 
dures perforce. It isthe province of art to set the true ideal ofa 
full and reasonable life before him, a life to which the per- 
ception and creation of beauty, the enjoyment of real pleas- 
ure that is, shall be felt to be as necessary to man as his daily 
bread, and that no man, and no set of men, can be deprived 
of this except by mere opposition, which should be resisted 
to the utmost. 
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While I think that the hope of the new-birth of society 
is certainly growing, and that speedily, I must confess myself 
puzzled about the means toward that end which are mostly 
looked after now; and I am doubtful if some of the measures 
which are pressed, mostly, I think, with all honesty of pur- 
pose, and often with much ability, would, if gained, bring us 
any further on the direct road to a really new-born society, 
the only society which can be a new birth, a society of prac- 
tical equality. Not to make any mystery about it, I mean that 
the great mass of what most non-socialists at least consider 
at present to be socialism, seems to me nothing more than a 
machinery of socialism, which I think it probable that social- 
ism must use in its militant condition; and which I think it 
may use for some time after it is practically established; but 
does not seem to me to be of its essence. Doubtless there is good 
in the schemes for substituting business-like administration 
in the interests of the public for the old Whig muddle of 
laissez faire* backed up by coercion and smoothed by abun- 
dant corruption, which, worked all of it in the interest of 
successful business men, was once thought such a wonderful 
invention, and which certainly was the very cement of 
society as it has existed since the death of feudalism. The 
London County Council,* for instance, is not merely a more 
useful body for the administration of public business than 
the Metropolitan Board of Works* was: it is instinct with a 
different spirit; and even its general intention to be of use to 
the citizens and to heed their wishes, has in it a promise of 
better days, and has already done something to raise the 
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dignity of life in London amongst a certain part of the popu- 
lation, and down to certain classes. Again, who can quarrel 
with the attempts to relieve the sordidness of civilized town 
life by the public acquirement of parks and other open spac- 
es, planting of trees, establishment of free libraries and the 
like? It is sensible and right for the public to push for the 
attainment of such gains; but we all know very well that their 
advantages are very unequally distributed, that they are gains 
rather for certain portions of the middle-classes than for 
working people. Nay, this socialist machinery may be used 
much further: it may gain higher wages and shorter working 
hours for the working men themselves: industries may be 
worked by municipalities for the benefit both of producers 
and consumers. Working-people’s houses may be improved, 
and their management taken out of the hands of commercial 
speculators. More time might be insisted on for the educa- 
tion of children; and so on, and so on. In all this I freely 
admit a great gain, and am glad to see schemes tried which 
would lead to it. But great as the gain would be, the ultimate 
good of it, the amount of progressive force that might be in 
such things would, I think, depend on how such reforms were 
done; in what spirit; or rather what else was being done, 
while these were going on, which would make people long 
for equality of condition; which would give them faith in the 
possibility and workableness of socialism; which would give 
them courage to strive for it and labour for it; and which 
would do this for a vast number of people, so that the due 
impetus might be gained for the sweeping away of all privi- 
lege. For we must not lose sight of the very obvious fact that 
these improvements in the life of the larger public can only 
be carried out at the expense of some portion of the freedom 
and fortunes of the proprietary classes. They are, when 
genuine, one and all attacks I say on the “liberty and pro- 
perty” of the non-working or useless classes, as some of 
those classes see clearly enough. And I admit that if the 
sum of them should become vast and deep reaching enough 
to give to the useful or working classes intelligence enough 
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to conceive of a life of equality and co-operation; courage 
enough to accept it and to bring the necessary skill to bear 
on working it; and power enough to force its acceptance on 
the stupid and the interested, the war of classes would speed- 
ily end in the victory of the useful. class, which would then 
become the new Society of Equality. 

Intelligence enough to conceive, courage enough to will, 
power enough to compel. If our ideas of a new Society are 
anything more than a dream, these three qualities must ani- 
mate the due effective majority of the working-people: and 
then, I say, the thing will be done. 

Intelligence, courage, power enough. Now that enough 
means a very great thing. The effective majority of the 
working people must I should think be something as great 
in numbers as an actual mechanical majority; because the 
non-working classes (with, mind you, their sworn slaves and 
parasites, men who can’t live without them) are even numer- 
ically very strong, and are stronger still in holding in their 
hand the nine points of the law, possession to wit;* and as 
soon as these begin to think there is any serious danger to 
their privilege—i.e., their livelihood—they will be pretty much 
unanimous in defending it, and using all the power which 
they possess in doing so. The necessary majority therefore 
of intelligence, courage, and power is such a big thing to 
bring about, that it will take a long time to do so; and those 
who are working for this end must clearly not throw away 
time and strength by making more mistakes than they can 
possibly help in their efforts for the conversion of the work- 
ing people to an ardent desire for a society of equality. The 
question then, it seems to me, about all those partial gains 
above mentioned, is not so much as to what advantage they 
may be to the public at large in the passing moment, or even 
to the working people, but rather what effect they will have 
towards converting the workers to an understanding of, and 
ardent desire for Socialism; true and complete Socialism I 
mean, what I should call Communism. For though making a 
great many poor people, or even a few, somewhat more com- 
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fortable than they are now, somewhat less miserable, let us’ 

say, is not in itself a light good; yet it would be a heavy evil, 

if it did anything towards dulling the efforts of the whole 

class of workers towards the winning of a real society of 

equals. And here again come in those doubts and the puzzle- 

ment I began by talking about. For I want to know and to 

ask you to consider, how far the betterment of the working 

people might go and yet stop at last without having made 

any progress on the direct road to Communism. Whether in 

short the tremendous organization of civilized commercial 

society is not playing the cat and mouse game with us so- 

cialists. Whether the Society of Inequality might not accept 

the quasi-socialist machinery above mentioned, and work it 

for the purpose of upholding that society in a somewhat 

shorn condition, maybe, but a safe one. That seems to me pos- 

sible, and means the other side of the view: instead of the 

useless classes being swept away by the useful, the useless 

classes gaining some of the usefulness of the workers, and 

so safeguarding their privilege. The workers better treated, 

better organized, helping to govern themselves, but with no 

more pretence to equality with the rich, nor any more hope 

for it than they have now. But if this be possible, it will only 

be so on the grounds that the working people have ceased to 

desire real socialism and are contented with some outside 

show of it joined to an increase in prosperity enough to satis- 

fy the cravings of men who do not know what the pleasures 

of life might be if they treated their own capacities and the 

resources of nature reasonably with the intention and expec- 

tation of being happy. Of course also it could not be possible 

if there be, as we may well hope, an actual necessity for new 

development of society from out of our present conditions: 
but granting this necessity, the change may and will be ex- 

_- ceedingly slow in coming if the working people do not show 
' their sense, of the necessity by being overtaken by a longing 
» for the change and by expressing that longing. And moreover 
it will not only be slow in coming but also in that case it can 
only come through a period of great suffering and misery, by 
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the ruin of our present civilization: and surely reasonable 
men must hope that if the Socialism be necessary its advent 
shall both be speedy and shall be marked by the minimum 
of suffering and by ruin not quite complete. Therefore, I say, 
what we have to hope for is that the inevitable advance of 
the society of equality will speedily make itself felt by the 
consciousness of its necessity being impressed upon the 
working people, and that they will consciously and not » 
blindly strive for its realization. That in fact is what we 
mean by the education into Socialism of the working classes. 
And I believe that if this is impossible at present, if the work- 
ing people refuse to take any interest in Socialism, if they 
practically reject it, we must accept that as a sign that the 
necessity for an essential change in society is so far distant, 
that we need scarcely trouble ourselves about it. This is the 
test; and for this reason it is so deadly serious for us to find 
out whether those democratic tendencies and the schemes of 
new administration they give birth to are really of use in 
educating the people into direct Socialism. If they are not, 
they are of use for nothing else; and we had best try if we 
can’t make terms with intelligent Tories and benevolent 
Whigs, and beg them to unite their intelligence and benevo- 
lence, and govern us as kindly and wisely as they can, and to 
rob us in moderation only. But if they are of use, then in spite © 
of their sordid and repellent details, and all the sickness of 
hope deferred that the use of such instruments assuredly 
brings us, let us use them as far as they will go, and refuse 
to be disappointed if they will not go very far: which means 
if they will not in a decade turn into a united host of heroes 
and sages a huge mass of men living under a system of so- 
ciety so intricate as to look on the surface like a mere chance- 
hap muddle* of many millions of necessitous people, op- 
pressed indeed, and sorely, not by obvious individual vio- 
lence and ill-will, but by an economic system so far reaching, so 
deeply seated, that it may well seem like the operation of a 
natural law to men so uneducated that they have not even 
escaped the reflexion of the so-called education of their mas- 
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ters, but in addition to their other mishaps are saddled also 
with the superstitions and hypocrisies of the upper classes, 
with scarce a whit of the characteristic traditions of their own 
class to help them: an intellectual slavery which is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of their material slavery. That as a mass 
is what revolutionists have got to deal with: such a mass 
indeed I think could and would be vivified by some spark of 
enthusiasm, some sudden hopeful impulse towards aggres- 
sion, if the necessity for sudden change were close at hand. 
But is it? There are doubtless not a few in this room, myself 
perhaps amongst them (I say perhaps for one’s old self is 
apt to grow dim to one)-some of us I say once believed in 
the inevitableness of a sudden and speedy change. That was 
no wonder with the new enlightenment of socialism gilding 
the dullness of civilization for us. But if we must now take 
soberer views of our hopes, do not reproach us with that 
Remember how hard other tyrannies have died, though to the 
economical oppression of them was added obvious violent in- 
dividual oppression, which as I have said is lacking to the 
heavy tyranny of our times; and can we hope that it will be 
speedier in its ending than they? I say that the time is not 
now for the sudden kindling of the impulse of direct aggres- 
sion amongst the mass of the workmen. But what then! are we 
to give up all hope of educating them into Socialism? Surely 
not. Let us use all means possible for drawing them into so- 
cialism, so that they may at last find themselves in such a po- 
sition that they understand themselves to be face to face with 
false society, themselves the only possible elements of true - 
society. 

So now I must say that I am driven to the conclusion that 
those measures I have been speaking of, like everything that 
under any reasonable form does tend towards socialism 
(present conditions being understood) are of use toward the 
education of the great mass of the workers; that it is neces- 
sary in the present to give form to vague aspirations which 
are in the air about them, and to raise their aims above the 
mere businesslike work of the old trades unions of raising 
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wages with the consent (however obtained) of the employers; 
of making the workers see other employers! than those who 
live on the profit wrung out of their labour. I think that tak- 
ing up such measures, directly tending towards Socialism, is 
necessary also in getting working people to raise their stand- 
ard of livelihood so that they may claim more and yet more 
of the wealth produced by society, which as aforesaid they 
can only get at the expense of the non-producing classes who 
now rob them. Lastly, such measures, with all that goes to- 
wards getting them carried, will train them into organization 
and administration; and I hope that no one here will assert 
that they do not need such training, or that they are not ata 
huge disadvantage from the lack of it as compared with their 
masters who have been trained in these arts. 

But this education by political and corporate action must, 
as I hinted above, be supplemented by instilling into the 
minds of the people a knowledge of the aims of socialism, 
and a longing to bring about the complete change which 
will supplant civilization by communism. For the Social- 
democratic measures above mentionéd are all of them either 
make-shift alleviations to help. us through the present days 
of oppression, or means for landing us in the new country 
of equality. And there is a danger that they will be looked 
upon as ends in themselves. Nay it is certain that the greater 
number of those who are pushing for them will at the time 
be able to see no further than them, and will only recognize 
their temporary character when they have passed beyond 
them, and are claiming the next thing. But I must hope that 
we can instil into the mass of people some spirit of expecta- 
tion, however vague, beyond the needs of the year; and I 
know that many who are on the road to socialism will from 
the first and habitually look toward the realization of the so- 
ciety of equality, and try to realize it for themselves~I mean 
they will at least try to think what equality will turn out to 


* The public to wit, i.e., the workers themselves in their other position 
of consumers. 
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be, and will long for it above all things. And I look to this 
spirit to vivify the striving for the mere machinery of So- 
cialism; and I hope and believe that it will so spread as the 
machinery is attained that however much the old individual- 
ist spirit may try to make itself master of the corporate 
machinery, and try by means of the public to govern the 
public in the interests of the enemies of the public, it may be 
defeated. 

All this however is talking about the possible course of 
the Socialist movement; but since, as you have just heard, 
it seems to me necessary that in order to make any due use 
of socialist machinery one should have some sort of idea as 
to the life which is to be the result of it, let me now take up 
the often told tale of what we mean by communism or so- 
cialism; for between complete Socialism and Communism 
there is no difference whatever in my mind. Communism is in 
fact the completion of Socialism; when that ceases to be 
militant and becomes triumphant, it will be communism. 

The Communist asserts in the first place that the resources 
of nature, mainly the land and those other things which can 
only be used for the reproduction of wealth and which are 
the effect of social work, should not be owned in severalty,* 
but by the whole community for the benefit of the whole. 
That where this is not the case the owners of these means of 
production must of necessity be the masters of those who 
do not own a sufficiency of them to free them from the need 
of paying with a portion of their labour for the use of the 
said means of production; and that the masters or owners of 
the means of production do practically own the workers; 
very practically, since they really dictate to them the kind 
of life they shall lead, and the workers cannot escape from 
it unless by themselves becoming owners of the means of 
production, i.e. of other men. The resources of nature there- 
fore, and the wealth used for the production of further 
wealth, the plant and stock in short, should be communized. 
Now if that were done, it would at once check the accumula- 
tion of riches, No man can become immensely rich by the 
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storing up of wealth which is the result of the labour of his 
own brain and hands: to become very rich he must by ca- 
jolery or force deprive others of what their brains or hands 
have éarned for them: the utmost that the most acquisitive man 
could do would be to induce his fellow citizens to pay him 
extra for his special talents, if they specially longed for his 
productions. But since no one could be very rich, and since 
talent for special work is never so very rare, and would 
tend to become less rare as men were freer to choose the 
occupations most suitable for them, producers of speciali- 
ties could not exact very exorbitant payment, so that the 
aristocracy of talent, even if it appeared, would tend to dis- 
appear, even in this first state of incomplete Communism. 
In short there would be no very rich men: and all would be 
well off: all would be far above the condition of satisfaction 
of their material necessities. You may say how do I know 
that? The answer is because there could not be so much 
waste as there is now. Waste would tend to disappear. For 
what is waste? First, the causeless destruction of raw mate- 
rial; and secondly, the diverting of labour from useful pro- 
duction. You may ask me what is the standard of usefulness 
in wares? It has been said, and I suppose the common view 
of that point is, that the price in the market gives us the stand- 
ard; but is a loaf of bread or a saw less useful than a Mech- 
lin lace veil or a diamond necklace? The truth is that in a 
society of inequality, a society in which there are very rich 
people and very poor ones, the standard of usefulness is ut- 
terly confused: in such a society the market price of an article 
is given us by the necessities of the poor and the inordinate 
cravings of the rich; or rather indeed their necessity for 
spending their wealth-or rather their riches-somehow: by 
no means necessarily in pleasure. But in a society of equality 
the demand for an article would be a standard of its useful- 
ness in one way or other. And it would be a matter of course 
that until everybody had his absolute necessities and his rea- 
sonable comforts satisfied, there would be no place for the 
production of luxuries; and always labour would be em- 
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ployed in producing things that people (all the people, since 
classes would have disappeared) really want. 

Remember what the waste of a society of inequality is: 
1st: The production of sordid makeshifts for the supply of 
poor folk who cannot afford the real article. 2nd: the pro- 
duction of luxuries for rich folk, the greater part of which 
even their personal folly does not make them want. And 
3rdly: the wealth wasted by the salesmanship of competitive 
commerce, to which the production of wares is but a second- 
ary object, its first object being the production of a profit for 
the individual manufacturer. You understand that the 
necessary distribution of goods is not included in this waste; 
but the endeavour of each manufacturer to get as near as 
he can to a monopoly of the market which he supplies. 

The minimization of waste therefore, which would take 
place in the incomplete 1st stages of a society of equality— 
a society only tending to equality-would make us wealthy: 
Jabour would not be wasted: workmen would not be em- 
ployed in producing either slave wares, or toys for rich men: 
their genuine well-made wares would be made for other 
workmen who would know what they wanted. When the 
wares were of such a kind as required very exquisite skill 
and long training to produce, or when the material used was 
far fetched and dear bought, they would not cease to be pro- 
duced, even though private citizens could not acquire them: 
they would be produced for the public use, and their real 
value be enormously increased thereby, and the natural and 
honest pride of the workman duly satisfied. For surely 
wealthy people will not put up with sordid surroundings or 
stinginess in public institutions: they will assuredly have 
schools, libraries, museums, parks and all the rest of it real 
and genuine, not makeshifts for such things: especially as 
being no longer oppressed by fears for their livelihood, and 
all the dismal incidents of the battle for mere existence, they 
will be able to enjoy these things thoroughly: they will be 
able in fact to use them, which they cannot do now. But in 
all I have been saying about this new society hitherto I have 
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been thinking I must remind you of its inchoate and incom- | 
plete stages. The means of production communized but the 
resulting wealth still private property. Truth to tell, I think 
that such a state of things could only embrace a very short 
period of transition to complete communism: a period which 
would only last while people were shaking down into the new 
Society; for if there were no poor people I don’t see how there 
could be any rich. There would indeed be a natural compul- 
sion, which would prevent any man from doing what he was 
not fitted for, because he could not do it usefully; and I need 
not say that in order to arrive at the wealth I have been 
speaking of we must all work usefully. But if a man does 
work usefully you can’t do without him; and if you can’t do 
without him you can only put him into an inferior position 
to another useful citizen by means of compulsion; and if you 
compel him to it, you at once have your privileged classes 
again. Again, when all people are living comfortably or even 
handsomely, the keenness of the strife for the better posi- 
tions, which will then no longer involve a life of idleness or 
power over one’s neighbours, will surely tend to abate: men 
get rich now in their struggles not to be poor, and because 
their riches shield them from suffering from the horrors 
which are a necessary accompaniment of the existence of 
rich men; e.g., the sight of slums, the squalor of a factory 
country, the yells and evil language of drunken and bruta- 
lized poor people and so forth. But when all private life was 
decent and, apart from natural accident, happy; and when 
public institutions satisfied your craving for splendour and 
completeness; and when no one was allowed to injure the 
public by defiling the natural beauty of the earth, or by for- 
bidding men’s cravings for making it more beautiful to have 
full sway, what advantage would there be in having more 
nominal wealth than your neighbour? Therefore, as on the 
one hand men whose work was acknowledged as useful 
would scarcely subject themselves to a new system of caste; 
and, on the other, people living happily with all their reason: _ 
able needs easily satisfied would hardly worry themselves 
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with worrying others into giving them extra wealth which 
they could not use, so I think the communization of the means 
of industry would speedily be followed by the communization 
of its product: that is that there would be complete equality 
of condition amongst all men. Which again does not mean 
that people would (all round) use their neighbours’ coats, or 
houses or tooth brushes, but that every one, whatever work 
he did, would have the opportunity of satisfying all his rea- 
sonable needs according to the admitted standard of the so- 
ciety in which he lived: i.e., without robbing any other citi- 
zen. And I must say it is in the belief that this is possible of 
realization that I continue to be a socialist. Prove to me that 
it is not; and I will not trouble myself to do my share to- 
wards altering the present state of society, but will try to live 
on, as little a pain to myself and a nuisance to my neighbour 
as I may. But yet I must tell that I shall be more or less both 
a pain to myself (or at least a disgrace) and a nuisance to my 
neighbour. For I do declare that any other state of society 
but communism is grievous and disgraceful to all belonging 
to it. 

Some of you may expect me to say something about the 
machinery by which a communistic society is to be carried . 
on. Well, I can say very little that is not merely negative. 
Most anti-socialists and even some socialists are apt to con- 
fuse, as I hinted before, the co-operative machinery towards 
which modern life is tending with the essence of socialism 
itself; and its enemies attack it, and sometimes its friends 
defend it on those lines; both to my mind committing a griev- 
ous error, especially the latter. E.g. An anti-socialist will say 
How will you sail a ship in a socialist condition? How? Why 
with a captain and mates and sailing master and engineer (if 
it be a steamer) and ABs* and stokers and so on and so on. 
Only there will be no 1st, 2nd and 3rd class among the pas- 
sengers: the sailors and stokers will be as well fed and lodged 
as the captain or passengers; and the Captain and the stoker 
will have the same pay. 

There are plenty of enterprises which will be carried on 
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then, as they are now (and, to be successful, must probably 
remain) under the guidance of one man. The only difference 
between then and now will be, that he will be chosen be 
cause he is fit for the work, and not because he must have 
a job found for him; and that he will do his work for the 
benefit of each and all, and not for the sake of making a 
profit. For the rest, time will teach us what new machinery 
may be necessary to the new life; reasonable men will submit 
to it without demur; and unreasonable ones will find them- 
selves compelled to by the nature of things, and can only 
I fear console themselves, as the philosopher did when he 
knocked his head against the door post, by damning the 
Nature of things. 

Well, since our aim is so great and so much to be longed 
for, the substituting throughout all society of peace for war, 
pleasure and self-respect for grief and disgrace, we may well 
seek about strenuously for some means for starting our enter- 
prise; and since it is just these means in which the difficulty 
lies, I appeal to all socialists, while they express their 
thoughts and feelings about them honestly and fearlessly, not 
to make a quarrel of it with those whose aim is one with 
theirs, because there is a difference of opinion between them 
about the usefulness of the details of the means. It is difficult 
or even impossible not to make mistakes about these, driven 
as we are by the swift lapse of time and the necessity for do- 
ing something amidst it all. So let us forgive the mistakes 
that others make, even if we make none ourselves, and be at 
peace amongst ourselves, that we may the better make War 
upon the monopolist. 











KOMMEHTAPHA 


Tpopyectso Y. Moppuca oTavyaetca xapaKTepHol cTHAMCTHUeCKOn 
MaHepow, CBaA3aHHO Cc oco6beHHOCTAMH ero MeTOZa H TeMBI. B KpaTKOM 
KOMMCHTAPHH He MIpeCTaBAAeTCA BO3MOXKHEIM AaTb ray6oKH ananus 
XyMOKeCTBEHHOrO MeTORa STOrO cBOeOOpasHOoro NucaTenA. OnHaKO xo- 
Te10Cb Ob! O6paTHTb BHHMAHHe YHTATeA Ha OCHOBHHIC NPHeME, KOTOPbIMH 
Mombsyetca Moppuc, uTo6bl yReqW4yHTh cHy Bo3sqeliCTBHA CBOUX Npo- 
H3BeAeHHH, 

TloMenjeHuble B 1aHHOM COOPHHKe MpOu3sBeAeHHA MOryT ObITb pagje- 
JleHbI CuexyioujMM o6pasom: 1) cTHxXOTBOpHBIe NpoHsBefeHHA, 2) no- 
BecTH, 3) NomuTuyecKkHe MamdieTh, BceM STHM MpOH3BeMeHHAM, KO- 
TOpble CylmecTBeHHO Apyr OT Apyra OTMHUAIOTCA, CBOMCTBeEHHa OHA 
oOuan vepTa — CTHAMCTHYeCKas BOSBHILIEHHOCTL, NpHNozHATOCTb. Mop- 
pHc focTHraeT madoca TopxKecTBeHHOCTH HCNOAb3OBaHHeM ompefenen- 
HBIX CTHJMCTHYCCKHX NpHeMoB. 

TnapHbiM 43 TIpHMeHACMBIX HM CTHJMCTHYeCKHX CPeCTB ABAIAeTCA 
WHpOKoe HCNOAL3SOBaHHE MOITHYECKOH JIEKCHKH, B YaCTHOCTH apXaH3MOB. 

Apxau3Mbl OTJIM4aIOTCA OT COB «BOSBBILIEHHEIX», K KOTOPbIM OHH B 
WHPOKOM Mane OTHOCATCA, CBOeH BPeMeHHOM NMpHHaRexKHOCTbWO, NOSTO- 
My eCTECTBEHHO, 4TO HaHOombllee KOMHYeCTBO apXaH3MOB BCTpeyaeTCA 
B nopecTu “A Dream of John Ball”, rae onn, napsgy c ApyruMu cTuAUCTH- 
4YeCKHMH CDpeACTBAMH, HCNOMb3YIOTCA JA BOCCO3,aHHA HCTOpHyueckoh 
snoxH. B To BpeMA KaK aBTOP, OT AHA KOTOPoro BefeTCH MOBECTBO- 
Bae, MpudepaKuBaeTcA PaMOK HeliTpanbHOrTO CTHAA peyH, B peun 
nepconaxell NopectH, OTMHUAIOMeHCA TOHKO OTAeNaHHOH peyeBoit xapak- 
TepHCTHKOH, ynoTpe6mawTca: 

a) Apxanunpie caopa, mpuyem u 1) TakHe, KoTOpbe ycTapeaH 
caMu 10 ceGe, T. e. OKa3aHCb BbITeCHEHHBIMH H3 %KHBOrO ynoTpebule- 
HHA CHHOHHMHUHBIMH CjIOBaMH, HM 2) Take, KOTOpble ycTapeaH B TOM 
CMBIC€, YTO H3 O6MXOJa BbIINH OOO3HaUaeMbIe STHMH CJIOBaMH MWpey- 
MeTH HH MOHATHA (HCTOpHyecKHe TepMHHE!). K NepBow rpynne oTHO- 
CATCA, HaNpuMep, TaKHe raaromb, Kak wend (go along), wind [waind] 
(blow), quoth (said, uttered), swink (toil), meseems (it seems to me), 
wot (know); TakHe cymecTBHTeIbHbIe, Kak wright (worker, workman, 
maker), woodwright (carpenter, joiner), rood (cross), sooth (truth), 
foeman (foe), morrow (morning); TakHe HapeywHa, Kak withal, there- 
with, thereto, wherewith, therewithal, thereon ut. 2. OtgzenbHo cae- 
ayeT yYNOMAHYT»S CroBo forsooth (copp. in truth, indeed), koTopoe Tenepb 
HMeeT HPOHHYeCKHH OTTeHOK, a B oMmHcbIBaemMoe Moppucom spema 
6nin0 | 6«HelitpaibHbIM. Ko ptTopo rpynne (HcTopHyeckve TepMHHH) 
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oTHocaTcA cosa quit-rent, hedge-priest, poll-groat bailiff, stour m T.n. 
(OGbACHeHHe CM. B MOCTPaHHYHOM KOMMeHTApHH). 

6) ApxanuHble 11 COBPEMEHHOPO aHraHcKoro ABbIKa (CPOPMbI NpHuwa- 
raTeibHoro (HanpHMep, bricken, wildered) u cbopmbl raarona, mpHyuem 
kak 1) B cHcTeMe BpeMeH, Tak H 2) B ANYHEIX OKOHUaHHAX. I] pHMepamMu 
ANA neppoh rpynuw MoryT cayxuTb: begat — npow. Bp. oT beget 
(begot), digged — npow. sp. or dig (dug), spake —- npow. Bp. oT speak 
(spoke), brake — npom. Bp. oT break (broke), holpen — npuy. mpout. 
Bp. oT help (helped). 

Koanuuectso MpHMepos, KOTOPBIMH MOKHO IIPOHJMIOCTPHPOBAaTb BTO- 
pylo rpynmy, ovenb BenuKo, B XIV B., kK KoTOpoMy OTHOCHTCA BpeMa 
qefcTBHA MOBeCTH, riarombl HMeIM Cuemyoule AHYHbIe OKOHYAHHA B 
HaCTOAULeEM BPeMeHH: 


l-e a. —e HanpHMep, telle 
en. 4. 2-e a, — est tellest 

3-e a. —eth telleth 
MH. 4. l-e, 2-e, 3-ea. ~e telle 


as Toro uto6hl npusaTb cBoefl mopecTH peanbHO-HCTOpHyecKHA KO- 
noput, Moppue orpaHHuuBaeTcH HCNOb30BaHHeM ApXaH4HbIX OKOHUA- 
Huf 2-ro u 3-ro muna en. 4. (thinkest, seemest, lookest, couldst, comest, 
le HT. 4. 4 heedeth, awaketh, biddeth, parteth, asketh, saith u 
Ty 

Kpome Toro, OH WHPOKO MoOAb3yeTCA aPXaHUHbIMH OOpa3soBaHHAMH 
OTPHUATeMbHEIX tbOpM ralaroma 6e3 BcnoMoraTerbHOrO raarona to do 
Kak B H3bABHTEIDHOM HaksOHeHHH — I come nol (BMecte do not come), 
they move not, he knoweth it not, I wot not now, he wots not, the corn 
throve not iT. 4., Tak HB NoBeANTeIbHOM — fear noi, amite not, hearken 
not. Hanporus, 8 YTBEPAHTeEIbHEIX NpPeANOKeEHHAX YACTO BCTpeuaeTcCA 
BCTIOMOraTebHBIA Paro. to do, He HMeloulNH, Kak 3TO 6bIIO CBOLCTBEHHO 
TakuM cbopMaM 8 XIV B., sMdaTuueckoro 3HayeHHaA. Hanpumep, doth 
grow, doth move, did befal, do people misdeem, didst try HT. A. (cp. 
COBPeMEHHOe aM*aTHYecKoe ynoTpe6neHne do B YTBEpAHTeAbHBIX Mpe- 
NOMKEHHAX), 

B) ApxaH4yHad AAA CoBpeMeHHOTO ASLIKa chopMa HeompeseneHHorO 
apTHKAA Hepey COBaMH, Ha¥YHHAIOLUHMHCA C COrmaCHbIx HAW Nomyryac- 
werx. Hanpamep, many an one, such an one u T. n. 

Vicnonb30paHne JIMUHbIX MeCTOHMeHHM B KOCBeHHOM Majexe B Tex 
cAyyaax, Kora B COBPeMe€HHOM 4HFJIHMCKOM A3bIKe ynoTpe6AloTcA 
BOSBPATHble MECTOHMCHHA HAW MeCTOHMeHHA BoObIGe HE yNoTpe6isi0TcA 
(I will refrain me..., ... busked them to the work, I must get me back, 
get them ready uT.n.), TakxKe ABAAeTCA OAHHM H3 NMpHeMOB apxahga- 
IMU, KaK H MHOFOKpaTHO BCTpeyalolneca OOpasoBaHHA C NpPHCTAaBKOH a- 
(43 Npessoros in, on nau of). Uae cero Takve o6pa30BaHHA MpescTaR- 
usiot co6oh Hapewna: a-cold, a-work, a-gate, agone (copp. ago), anear 
HT. J. ¥ BCTpeyaloTcad B COueTAHHH Cc raronamH to be, to go, to fall, to set 
HT. n. Hanpumep, to be a-coming, a-weeping, a-dying, a-doing; to go 
a-pleasuring; to fall a-musing, a-pondering, to set a-building u 7. a, 

Moppwc nepexko mpHGeraer kK HCNOAb30BaHMIO H APyrHX MpHCTAaBOK, 
BeCbMa MpoyKTHBHHX B OMNHCHIBaeMoe HM BpemA. Hanpumep, MmpHe 
cTaBKa Over-, BCTpeyalomlascd B COBPeMEHHOM aHrIHACKOM A3bIKe KaK 
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TipaBHo B KauvecTBeE MpHcTaaKH mph raarone (overdo, overcome, over- 
run, overhang), MpHMeHAeTCA HM B COOTBETCTBHH C HOpMaMH XIV B, A 
AAA CO3AaHHA YpesBHYaHHO OOpasHbIX MpiaraTeibHEx: overgreat, 
overburdensome, overbeautiful, overskilled, overwearisome, overan- 
xious wv ap. C npuctaBKoh un- peTpeyaioTca CymecTBHTebHHe unruth 
(@KeCTOKOCTby), unreason, MpHaraTembHbe unrich, unlearned, unan- 
xious H T. n. TIpucrapKa be-, KoTopad Tak peaKo ynotpe6mneTca 
B COBPeMCHHOM AS3bIKe, WHpOKO MCNOAb3ZO0BaaCh B CpeqHeaHraHAckHit 
NepHok Aid oOpasopaHHA riarom0B OT OCHOB CYLeCTBHTCbHBIX 
(befool, beflower, beknight) 4 aaa mpyyanHaA kauyecTB nepexog- 
HOCTH HeMepexoHbM raarojaM ‘bethink, beset, belie, beshatter). 
Bctpeyaiotca Takwe mpuctaBkH mis- (missay, misdeem, misdoubt) 
H dis- (dispiteous), kKoTOpble Tak2ke HCNOB30BaNHCh WHpe, YM B HacTO- 
sujee Bpema!, 

Hemaslylo pomb B CO32aHHH CpeqHeBeKOBOrO KOJIOpHTa Chirpano H 
to, 4To Moppic, mpaBsa AOBOIbHO CKYNO (MOCKOAbKy JeHCTBYIOULHMH 
JIMUaMH ero MOBECTH ABAAIOTCA MpOCThe WOAH), BBOAHT B TeEKCT HOpMa- 
Ho-ppanHuy3ckylo slexcuky (certes, coif, parley, joyance, arbalestiers, 
espial, devour, flower-de-luce, villeinage, dortoir u T. @.). 

Betpeyaiomneca B TKaHH MposanyecKoro MOBeCTBOBaHHA pHipMo- 
BaHHble (tpasbl NMOAYepKHBAaWT GOH30CTh repoeB K HCTOKaM HapogHot 
MypoctH: him whom the lord spareth, the bailiff squeezeth, and him 
wiom the bailiff forgetteth, the Easterling Chapman sheareth; the 
end of the day and end of the fray; the knights fled and the sheriff dead. 

Bce 9TO fanmeko He NOMHbIN Mepeyenb CTHAMCTHYECKHX MpHeMos, 
KOTOPHIMH nNowb3syetca Moppuc. 

Heo6xoquMO OTMeTHTb, 4TO TOHKOe HCHOmb30BaHHe ocobeHHOCTeh 
dabika XIV B. He 3aTpyAHANO UTeHHe ero NponsBexeHH AA aHrH4ya- 
Huna XIX sB., HO BMecTe C TeM CO3ZaBa0 OLLYWeHHe NOMAHHHOH HCTO- 
puyeckol atmocheppl. B axpyrux ero mposaMuecKHX Mpov3BeqeHHAX, 
HB YacTHOCTH B yTonHH “News from Nowhere” poMaHTH3M, 9/1eMeHTHI 
HeaIH3alUH CpeHeBeKOBbA, CBONCTBEHHbIe «COUMaNHCTY YYyBCTBA», 
Kak ero Ha3Bal PpHApHX Duresee, TakxKe MpoABUNch B ABbIKe. Bce 
yKa3aHHble BbILe OCOOeHHOCTH BCTPeyawTCA H 3eCb, XOTA 3HAUUTEbHO 
pexe. 

lia cTHXOTBOPHEX mpor3penxenuh Moppuca xapaktepya BbICOKas 
NOSTHUHOCTS H30KeHHA. Hanpamep, pacckaguuk B “The Pilgrims of 
Hope” Kak 6bI o¥eHb MpocTo H OObIZeHHO paCKpbiBaeT Mepex uHnTATe- 
AM UCTOPHIO CBOell HKH3HH, OMHAKO CTH/Ib H3I0KEHHA BCerfa OCTAeTCA 
NPHNOAHATHIM, TOPxKeCTBEHHBIM. STomy cnoco6ctayeT HCNoOAb3OBAHHe 
meKcHYecKoro apceHala MOSTHYeCKOTO CTHAH peu, T. e. TaKHX CAOB 
Mi BbIPAKEeHHM, Kak morrow, even, ere, betwixt, thou, thee, thy, oft, nigh, 
yea, morn, clime, woe’s me H T. N. HAH CoKpawjexHHit THNa ‘neath, e’en, 
o’er, ’gainst, ’scaped # T.1., KOTOpble, ABAAACh apXaH3MaMH JA OObI4- 
HOA peyeBo MpakTHKH COBpeMeHHOrO AHTIH4YaHHHd, ObITyIOT B CoBpe- 
MeHHOH MO33HH, a TaKxKe apXaWHUHOCTh rpaMMaTHYeCKHX PopM, YNOMH- 
HaBlladca B CBA3H Cc Mposoi Moppuca, H B aHHOM Culy4ae TOKE CBABaH- 





1 YxasaHHble BHWE THI! apXAaMYHHIX O6pasoBpaHH B NOCTPAHHYABIA 
KOMMeHTAapHit He BKNOUAIOTCA. 
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Had C MOSTHYCCKHM CTHeM pen, BLISBaHHbIe TpeOoBaHAAMH pasMepa 
H pHTMa Cay4yaH H3MeHeHHA NopsxaKa crop (and dull we grovel, the 
world new-builded, fair flies life, the fear departed) u rT. n. 
TipeaqmaraeMuld HH2Ke KOMMeCHTApHA He KaCaeTCA BONPOCOB CTHAS 
H BKWOUaeT HCTOPHYeCKHe, NMOMHTHYeCKHe, ObITOBLIe MH HEOOXOAHMBIe 
reorpapuyeckhe peaHH, MOMOralollHe MpaBHAbHO NOHATb TeKCT, OOb- 
ACHACT TPyHHe aAHTFIHACKHe BhIpaxKeHHA H OGOPOTH Hu aeT mepeBoy 
cop, He BCTpeyaloulHxcaA B OOmeyNOTpeOHTeNbHEIX COBAapAX. 













CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS 
The Day is Coming 





* Crp. 23. what is the foeman but the dream-strong wakened and 
weak? — a KTO %e Bpar, KaK He TOT, KOTOPHIM B MeuTaX BHAMT ce6A 
CHJIBHBIM, HO CTaJIKHBaxCh C XKH3HbIO OKaSbIBAeTCH CaObIM? 






The Voice of Toil 
* Crp. 24. befooler — o6manmuk 


* Crp. 25. the sharp knife heedeth not the sheep — octpyi Hox 
He 2%KasleeT MOKOPHEIX OBell 


* wronger= wrongdoer 









No Master 


* Crp. 28. House of Pain — nostHuecknit o6pa3, mocTpoenHbtit Ha 
cpaBHeHnHH (nosmuseckaa Queypa). House — Jom, AuHacTHA (cp. House of 
Windsor — 6putanckan Koposesckad damMusuA; 20M PomaHosElx HT. 01.). 
ABTOp FoBOpPHT, 4TO Wen, BbIKOBaHHbIe pa6cTBoM, T.e. pa6cKas NCH- 
XONOrHA, TepmeHHe Tpy2XeHHKOB, YCHAHBAIWT HX CTpaqaHuA, yKpen- 
aA TEM CaMbIM yrHeTaloulHli HX pexKHM. 

* Death in Life — nostuyeckuit o6pa3, m106HMH ~mosTaMH-poMaH- 
THKaMH (CM., HaNpHMep, nosMy Aazbdpena Tennucona «lIlpwuneccay 
(I, 31) ’O Death in Life, the days that are no more), Ansa KOTOpHIX 
YXOAAMHe AHH, NpHATHbIE BOCNOMHHAHHA HT. M1. BLICTyNaloT B BHIe 
CMepTH, TaswjecA B CaMOH 2%KH3HH. Moppxc BKAanbiBaeT B STOT NPHBHIY- 
HBIM MosTHYeCKHH O6pas HHO cMbica: «<M 6oscb Norv6nyTb B OopEée, 
GyeM AH Mbl MHPHTbCA C KH3HbIO, KOTOPaA XyKe CMEPTH?» 


Dcwn Among the Dead Men 


* Crp. 31. drink the rich a better mind — 30. pumbem 3a TO, 4¥TOObI 
OoraTbe cTaH yMHee 


A Death Song ~ 


* Crp. 32. if they would dusk the day — 30. ecau onn xoTaT O6paTHTb 
ReHb B HOUb 
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* They bade us bide their leisure for our bread. — Onn BenenH Ham ™ 


NOOKMATb, MOKA HM 3a6naropaccyqHuTca aTb HaM xvie6a. 


THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE 


I 


* Crp. 34. my fondness had faltered = my fondness would have 
faltered. MAckamenve rpaMMaTH¥eCKOH KOHCTpyKUAH OObACHHeTCA Tpe- 
OoBaHHAMH pa3Mepa CTHXxa 


Il 


“ Crp. 40. the teeth of the dragon shall grow — Tlepexocnoe 3Ha- 
yenHe — Boiina. CormacHo 2pepHerpeyeckomy 9stocy (mHd o noxojse apro- 
HaBTOB) Wapb Kovixngbl DeT Benen repow Sicony, NpexbosuTeso apro- 
HaBTOB, 3aceATb None 3y6aMH Apakona. Ypomai 3y6os Apakona — STO 
3aKOBaHHHe B OpOHIO BOHHEI, KOTOpbIX SICOH AONKEH Obl NOG6eAuTE, 
3a 4TO SeT o6ellan eMy aTb KOMXHACKOe 300TOR pyHo. (CMOTpH TakxKe - 
HWxKe B TeKcTe the crop of the dragon’s teeth.) 


* Hapounto BbICOKONapHbIM OOpa3HbIM BbIpaxKenkem — the ordered 
anger of England (30. — onuueTsopeHHbii rues AHrauH, NocTpoeHHblh 
B 4eTKHE pAb), aTAaKwHKe Aanee — her hope u the dread and the blessing 
of England (so scex cnyyaax MMeeTCA B BHAY aHruiickad apMud) — 
aBTOp MOQyepKHBaeT OTHOUeHHe OObIBaTena, OOypeBaeMoro 4yBCT- 
BOM WaTpHOTH3Ma, K MHCCHH AHTJIHH B BOHHe. 


* we to-day are speeding — 30. ceroqHA MbI %XeaeM OOporo MyTH 


IV 


* Crp. 47. the fabled mud of the Nile — aptop uMeeT B BHazy NAO- 
QOPOAHble aJOBHAJIbHbIe (HAHOCHbIe) NOYBH! JOMHb! Hua 


Vv 


* Crp. 48. nor knowing one whit of all that should hap — ne umea 
HH MajieHuiero MpeAcTaBAeHHA O TOM, ¥TO B abHeMWeM CAyYHTCA 


* Crp. 51. spouting-place (pase.) — mecTto coOpannit 


* Crp. 52. party fray (pase.) — 30. Beayuve (pykoBof Aue) WIeHbI 
napTHu 

* Giuseppe Mazzini — Jxysenne May3unu (1805-1872), uTanban- 
cKHi Oypxya3sHHi pepomouHoHep. B nepHog OopbOnl 34 HallHOHabHOe 
ocpoOoxneHne wu o6beqHHeHHe Htannu 6b OHHM H3 pykKoBoyuTenen 
H MfeouoroB peBomouHOHHOrO pecny6mHKaHCcKO-eMOKpaTHyeckoro Ja- 
repa. B 1831 roxy opraHH3oBa TaliHoe pecnyOHKaHCcKoe oOmecTBO 
«Monogan Vitanua». Mapke ropopra, uto Mag3vHi oTAHYana OKHAaR 
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STHKO-MACANHCTHYeCKaA KOHUEMWHA HCTOPHH. 3To MpoxmBHlocy Ber 
BpaxkeOHOM OTHOWEHHH K IlapyxcKohH KomMynHe, 4TO nojopBpano ero: = 
BAHAHHe B paGoueM Klacce. JIEHHH Ha3bIBat ero OMHMM H3 MpecTaBuTe- 
mei fomMapkeuctcKoro coumanu3Ma (B. H. Jlexun, Counnenna, nag. 4, % 
tT. 21, cTp. 33). 


VI 


“Crp. 54. and the earth grown like to himself — » Ha seman, cTaB- 
Wy10 Moxowel Ha Hero (comHUe). B no33HH HeOo_yweBeHHHe MpeqMerTH, 
aOcTpakTHble NOHATHAH T. 1. YacTO oHUeTBOpAlOTcA. B TakHx cayyaax | 
«COJHUe» B AaHIAHHCKOM A3HKe TpaqHUHOHHO COOTHOCHTCA C MeCcTO- 
HMeHHeM MyxXckoro poga: the Sun — he (cp. the Moon — she, the - 
Earth — she). 


* Crp. 59. betwixt the smooth and the rough — 30. kaKoli 681 OHa HH -. | 
Obia (8Ta pa6ota), AerkKoH HAH TaAxKeNOn 


Vil 


* Crp. 64. that away from thence we might win — 30. uTo6u oTty- 
Aa sBMecTe BuiOpaTbca 


* blue-coats (pasz.) — monuuelickue (MyHAHph! anranfickux mnoau- 
welHCKHX CHHero WBeTa) 


* the white-haired fool on the bench — sfecb uMeetca B BHAY CyAbA 
B Mapuxke ¢ 


Vill 


* Crp, 66. they are eager at winning the hay — 30. oun Toponatca 
y6paTb ceHo 


* Crp. 67. herne=heron 3 
* Crp. 69. the great trench digged by the Romans — B nepnog ~ 4 
cBoero rocnogctsa Ha BputancKHx ocTpopax (20 V B. H.9.) pRMJIaHE — 


HOCTpOHH TaM pa3MqHble COOpyKeHHA H YKpeNeHHA, B 4aCTHOCTH 
PBH H JoporH. 


IX 


* Crp. 71. and just out of the gutter we stood — 90. 4 MBI HaxogH- .~ 
ACh MOUTH Ha «QHe» (O6uleCTBa) 


* my meat by my manhood was burned — 30. u3-3a cBoero MyxecT- 
Ba A JHUIHICH KycKa xne6a 

* Crp. 73. the Great Revolution in France — umeetca B BuAY cdbpan- 
lysckaa Oypxya3Haa pepomioyHa 1789-1794 rr. 

* It was late in the terrible war, and France to the end drew nigh. 
— Astop umeeT B BHAY @panko-mpycckyw Boliny 1870-1871 rr., B KOTO- 
poh @panuna tepnena ofHo nopamenve 3a Apyrum, ; 

* Crp. 74. though he would look on life of its rags of habit bared ~ 
— 30, Kak 6yQTO OH XOTeM BHAeTb XH3Hb BO RCeli ee HaroTe 
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* Crp. 75. which was little his wont with us — uero on o6HKHOBeH- 
HO He Jean, Korga 6bln c HaMH 


* for Paris drew near to its fall — B centa6pe 1870 r., nocae Boen- 
HOM KaTacTpody nog Cezanom, Korga Hanoneou III cnancs, a Bocctas- 
WHH MapHKCKHH MpomeTapHaT 3acTaBun OypxKyasHblx pecnyOnuKanH- 
WeB NpososrlacHTb pecnyOmuKy, MpyccKHe BoHCKa B380H Tlapax B KOAb- 
uo ocaAbt . 

“ "gan—began 

* Crp. 77. Paris has fallen at last — nockonbky Moppxe numer, 
NTO cBeqeHHA O NagenHH Tlapwxka OH NonysHA B deBpase, To cneqyeT 
MpeANONOKHTb, YTO OH HMeeT B BUY NepeMupHe C HeMIaMH, 3ak104eH- 
Hoe 28 sauBapa 1871 r. 


XI 
* Crp. 81. St. Denis [sende’n1] — npeamectbe Ilapuxa 


* In Paris the day of days had betid; for the vile dwarf’s stroke. 

Bok To madden Paris and crush her, had been struck and the dull sword 
roke; 

There was now no foe and no fool in the city, and Paris was free 
— Moppue uMeeT B BuAy GercrBo MpapuTerbcTBa Tbepa B Bepcanh, 
nmocae Toro Kak 18 Mapta 1871 r. 6nima cyenana GesycnewHaa NonbiTka 
oGesopyKuTb pa6oune KBapTambl Tlapuxa, 4 MapwaKcKHH mponeTapH- 
aT oBNagen cromuueH, a 28 Mapta !871 r. 6a TOpxKeCcTBeHHO Mpo- 
Bosrmauena [lapwxckad Kommyxa. 

* Crp. 83. brancard (@p.) — HOCH.IKH 


XII 
* Crp. 87. But my stubborn country blood was bidding me hold 
my halloo till we were out of the wood. — Ho Moe kpecTbsnckoe yn- 


PAMCTBO HE MO3BO/IAO0 MHe PaoBaTbCH, NoKa Bce TpyAHOCTH He Oy- 
AyT mpeofsonensi (halloo — 30. posraac pagoctH). 


* the ruthless grinder of bale (noam.) — 6esxKanocTHHH xKepHOB, 
KOTOPHIit HaMabiBaeT 310 HW GexcTBHA 


* power-loom — TKall\KHH CTaHOK C Me€XaHHYeCKHM MpHBOJOM 


XII 


* Crp. 89. night-tide — noubw; ot tide — BpeMaA roxa, BpeMA 
cyToK, Bpema. Berpeyaetca oOOHYHO B CHOXKHHIX COBax. CM. HHKE 
autumn-tide, dream-tide. 


A KING’S LESSON 


* Crp. 95. Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary — Matuam Kop- 
pun (1443-1490), peHrepcKui Kopomb, KOTOPHH MpoBo_u NoAMTHKY 
HeHTpaiu3aluH cTpawil. HmMenHo nostomy Moppuc cpaBunpaeT ero C 
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Anbbpefom BenuxuM, mpapnsuium c 871 r. no 900 r. cuabHelmuM He 
aHrviO-CaKCOHCKUX KOpomeBcTB = Yaccekcom. Aapbpeg Beanknit B Ha- 
yane cpBoero WapcTBOBaHHA Bel ynopHyi Gopb6y c maTyaHaMH; Tip 
HeM GOblN0 yMopagoueno BOeHHOe AeN0, ChelaHbl NOMWTKA yAyYWHTE 
(HHaHCOBOe MoOOKeHHe CTpPaHbl, CocTaBeH CyAeOHHK, NPHHHMAJINCb 
Take MepH K pa3BHTHio MpocBeljeHna. 

* our first parents in the Garden of God — astop uMeeT B BHAY Anam 
u Esy, KoTophe cormacuo On6elicko# aerenge KHIH B paficKHx canax 
Sema 

* as kings go — 30. HaCKOAbKO 3TO B OGbINaAX KOPONe, HaCKONb- 
KO 3TO BO3MOKHO AIA Kopovelt 

* thorpe = thorp (apx.) — Jepespys, mocenenne 

* Crp. 96. Theis, Donau = Tissa, Danube — pexu Tueca u Jlynais 

* to swink (apx.) — TpyguTbea, pa6oTaTb 

* but nought it availed them to flee away — Ho 6uin0 Gecnones- 

OexaTb 

* straight shooters of the bolt —30. meTkHe cTpenku u3 ap6aseTa 

* Crp. 97. the Bremen ell (ucm). — Mepa aAnnupt; ell—45 jiolimaw 
(BXOAUT B COCTaB COBpeMeHHOrO CaoBa elbow — cpaBHH cTapHHHyio pyc- 
CKYyiO Mepy JJHHbI «IOKOTb») 

* toing and froing — xoquTb p3aq uM BHepeg (repyHAHA OT raarona, 
o6pa30BpaHHoro MO MeTOAy KOHBeEpCHH oT afBepOHanbHOh dpazeoso- 
ruyeckoH egqHHHu to and fro — p3aq Hu BMepen). 

* Crp. 98. John Hunyad — Anomw Fynnagn (ox. 1400-1456), sen- 
repcKH MomHMTHYUeCKHH AeATenb H MomKoBogeu. BricrynuB Bo raape 
BeHrepckoro Bolicka MpoTHB HacTyNalomleh TypeuKoH apmuu, Tyuuaan 
B 1442 n 1443 rogax HaHec TAmKeNOe Nopaxkenne TypKam. Tlocnme cmepTH 
Kopoa Baagucnasa II] ctan npasutenem Bexurpun nu cnoco6cTBoBas 
ykKpenenHio BeHrepcKoro rocygapcTsa, AOcTHrTWMero GonbWOH CHIL mpy 
ero chine Matuawe Kopsuue. 

* cursing and swearing by the White God and the Black — yno- 
MHHaf B CBOHX pyraTembcTBax H Oora M uepTa 

* Crp. 99. Plato ['plertou] — IImaton (1427-1347 zo u.9.), rpe- 
yeckHH dusocop, yyenuk Cokpata, mponopefopaBlinit u_eanHcTH- 
yeckylo @usocopuio, HallpaBeHHylo MpoTHB aHTHYHOrTO MaTepHamns- 
Ma. Ero yyennHe 6bl0 ONNOTOM peakIHOHHOH Heowornn pa6opnaneb- 
yecKoro o6uectsa. AsTop ynomMuuHaeT I]natoHa Kak y4uHTenA KOpOIsR 
Matuawa Kopsuna, 4ToOb) MO_yepKHYTb, YTO NoMOwKeHHe KPeCTbAR 
B ero CTpahe MaO YM OTAHUANOCh OT NOOKeHHA pa6oB B ApeBueh Ipe- 
WH. 

“Crp. 100. after-sermon — 30. Mopasb 

* Crp. 101. save by those who head and hang the setters forth of 
new things— 3a ucKmioyeHHeM TeX, KTO OOe3riaBaHBaeT HK Bellaer 
woe, BbINBHraioulyxX HOBbIe HeH 



















































A DREAM OF JOHN BALL 


* Crp 102. John Ball—Jxon Boa (rox pom. Hen3B.—yM. B 1381 T.), 
@HPAHACKHA HapoqHBt mponopeqHHK, Heonor KpecTbAHcCKoO-nse6eH- 
Kou epecH A011apoB, OAHH H3 BOKAeH KPeCTbAHCKOrO BOcCcTaHHA Yota 
Tafaepa. HeogyokpaTuoe oTayyenHe OT WepKBH, a TaKike npecaeqoBa- 
HHA CO CTOpOHbl cBeTCKHX BulacTeH, NPOTHB KOTOpbIX OH BHICTyNad, 
TpeGya OTMeHELI KpemocTHoro MpaBa, YHHYTOKeHHA BMACTH soOpsos, 
YCTAHOBeHHA BCeoOlero paBeHCTBa HM OOULHOCTH HMYIeCTBa, He OCTa- 
HOBHJIM peBOTIOWHOHHOA MponoBexHHYecKon AeaTebHOcTH Boaaa. Bpo- 
WeHHH BTIOpbMy, OH Ob OCBO6OK 2eH BOCCTABLUIMMH B 1381 r. KpecTba- * 
Hamu. BosrapHs soccTaHHe BMecTe c Yotom Talinepom u JiKeKom 
Crpoy, Boaa B CBOHX NaMeHHBIX peyax NPH3bIBa KPeCCTbAH K HaCHJIb- 
CTBEHHOMY HHCIIpoBepxKeHHIO (eoxanbHoro cTpon. Tlocue noqaBnenua 
soccTaHHa Bown Ob Ka3Heu. 

* some Elizabethan house with its scrap of earlier fourteenth-cen- 
tury building, and its later degradations of Queen Ann, Silly Billy 
and Victoria — aBTop BocxuujaeTCAh JOMOM B eCJIH3aBeTHHCKOM CTHUJIe, 
Yale Ha3bIBaeMOM CTHeM TioJopoB, WA KOTOporo xXapaKTepHo CTpeM- 
JleHHe K ocBOGOMKACHHIO OT CpeAHEBEKOBHIX TPpaqHWHH aHrIHHcKoH ro- 
TUK. C pasBuTHem 6ypxyasHoro o6ulecTBa (Koponepa AHHa MpaBHaa 
¢ 1702 r. no 1714 r.; koponb Yuabam IV — Silly Billy —c 1830 r. no 
1837 r.), aocoOeHHO B TaK Ha3bIBaeMYylO «BUKTOPHAHCKyI0 Spy» (KopoweBa 
Buxtopua npapuaa c 1837 r. no 1901 r.) B anraniickoH apxuTekType 
uacTyMaeT ynanqok. StToT mepvox He XapaKkTepH3yeTCA CBOHM ompe- 
HeAeHHbIM CTHIeM. STo 6bla Mopa SesrpanvyHOH cTHAMsalMH. 

* much churchwardened — HeoqHOKpaTHo «onekaBuiasca» WepKOB- 
HbBIMH cTapoctama. Mimeetca B BHAY Bpex, HAHOCHMBIH apxuTekType 
wWepKpeii, P€MOHTOM KOTOPHIX 3aHMMaJIHCb HMYero He CMBICAAWHe B 
APXHTeEKTYPHOM CTHJe WepKOBHble CTapocrs. 

* Norman doorway — y3kuHi moptaa. T]ocie wopMaHckoro 3aBo- 
epanna (XI 8.) 8 AHrAWH CAOMHJCA AHTM0-HOpMaHCKHH BapHaHT 3pe- 
oH pOMaHCKOH apXHTeKTYPbI, OCOOeHHOCTLIO KOTOpOH ABAAeTCH “Upes- 
BHUaHHaA BLITAHYTOCTh 3aHHA, ZBEPHbIX H OKOHHbIX IIPOeMOB. 

* untouched by restoring parson and architect — 30. HeTpony- 
Tad CKAOHHbIM K HepexenKaM CBALICHHHKOM H apXHTeKTOPOM 


* William Cobbett — Yuapam Ko66er (1762-1835), anraniickui 
TporpeccHBHblit NOAHTHYECKHH JeaTenb H NyGAMWACT, BHAHHA Mpeycta- 
BHTeIb MeIKOOypKya3sHoro pakukanusma } 


* Crp. 103. Streatley and Wallingford — ropoya 8 BepXHeM TeweHHH 








xy 


Temabl * 
* White Horse=White Horse Hills — soa3ppmennocTb Ha Mpa- 
BoM Gepery Tem3ii 8 rpadcTsax YuabpTmup, Bepkwup Hu Ap. q 
* Land of Nod — 30. crpana cua (oT to nod — ApeMaTb, KfepaTh 
HOCcOM) 
* Manchester and Mitcham Fair Green — ropoya, koTophle Haxo- 


WATCH aneko Apyr or zpyra. Llearp anranficko# TeKCTHAbHOH NpoMHIL- 
jleHHocTH Maunuectep Haxogutca Bp rpadctse Jlankawup, Mutuem — 
K lory oT Jionzona, B rpadcTBe Cappef. Ha okpavne Mutuema HMeeT- 


= — 
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ca Gonbioh o6mecTBeHHHDIA Ayr, Ha KOTOPOM eKeroqHo NpoBoAUTca 
TpaqHUHOHHaA ApMapKa. 

* Roman road — Momenas ROpora, NpomomenHaA PHMAHAMM (cM. 
KOMM. Kk cTp. 69). 


*Crp. 104. hedged with quick — oropomeHHBi xuBOA H3roposbIo 
(quick = quickset) 

* Crp. 105. leet (uem.) —cyn, KoTOp HekoTOpHle CeHLOphI NO yKa3y 
KOpOsIA# HMC1H paso BepWHTb HAA CBOHMH BaccalaMH; CoOHpadicA OHH 
HAH 4Ba pa3a B roy 


*St. Clement —cp. Kaement o6ptuHO H306paxKaeTcA c fkKOpeM, 
T.K. AKOObI yTOHyA 3a Bepy 


* Crp 107. John the Miller, that ground small, small, small a Huxe 
The king’s son of heaven shall pay for all. — llo-suaumomy, TaKoBR 
6b Mapomb WH OT3EB 9TOH rpynnbl BoccTapwux. CormacHo xponHkKa 
o6uuM maponeM 6b mo3yHr «3a KopomnA Puuapya vu BepHble oOmnHb! 
King’s son of heaven — 6or. 


*Crp. 109. poll-groat bailiffs — c6opmuku noronopnoro Haviora; 
ot poll (tax) —noronopHnit (Hator) u groat (ucm.) — menkan 
cepeO6panan Moneta, paBHad 4 MeHcaM, BHINymwenHan B 135! r. [loro- 
lopHoe o60xKeHHe 1380 r. Ha comep»xKaHHe BOlicKa ObINO TpeTbHM 3a 
mocyleqHHe yeTbIpe roa. Ono TAKeNbIM OpeMeHeM Jlerno Ha OeqHelmHe 
CHOW HaceNeHHA, KOTOPoe CTpeMH0Cb OT Hero YKOHHTECH. COopuiMKam 
6bIO AHO MpaBO aPeCTOBHIBaTb H 3aKJIOUATh B TIOPbMYy BCeX, KTO OT- 
Ka3bIBaICA MaTHTb STOT Hasor. 


* villeins — puanannt. B XI-XII Bs. B Anrann okonuaTenbHO Cr0- 
*%KHNOCb KpenocTHoe MoMecTbe (Manor), B Mpesetax KOTOporo coxpaHH- 
NOCb Mpekuee O6uHHHOe ycTpoiicTBo. KpecTbAne JeiHAHCh Ha JBe 
riaBHble rpynmH: cspo6ozHble (yeomen) H kpenoctuble (villeins), co- 
CTABJABUIHE OCHOBHYIO MaCcy KpeCTbAHCTBA. BHJaHbl, KpoMe JeHex- 
HBIX (HH HaTyPaJIbHbIX) B3HOCOB, KOTOPble OHH yayHBanH CeHbOpy, 
HeCIH TAKeIHe OTpa6oTOUHBIe nNoBHHHOCTH. B XIII B. otpa6orounaa ” 
penta 6blia B 3HAYHTeMBHOM Mepe 3aMeHeHa ReHemKHOH. OnHako teo- 
HalbHad peaKUHA CTPeMHaCb CHOBa 3aKPeNOCTHTh KPeCTbAH, Bep- 
HYTb HX K OapulHHe, ChemaTb HX ONATb BHJanaMH. 


* war in France in the old king’s time, and the Black death — as- 
Top HMeeT B BHAY CromeTHioio BOHHY Mexkay Anranel 1 @panunelt (1337- 
1453), KoTOpasd Hayanach Np Kopome Sryapze II], u snuzemHio YyMbI— 
«yepHoH cMepTH» — oxBaTHBUyIo Aurauio B 1348-1349 rr. 


* soccage tenants (ucem.) — apenyaTophl, KOTOpble JOAMKHH NaTHTb 
deoqany peHTy HAM HeCTH NOBHHHOCTb 

* bever-time (apx.) — BpeMa nepekycHTb, o6eZeHHHI nepepHB (oT 
fam. bibere —nntb). B coppeMeHHOM aHrAHHCKOM s3bIKe OCHOBa 
bever BctpeyaetcA Hub B Cnope beverage — «HanuTOK». 


* Lollards — nonnapab (oT cpeqHenugzepnangacKoro lollaerd, 6yxe. 
— GopMouyutHi MOANTBH, MCamMbl), yYaCTHHKH BO3HHKmero B XIV. 
AHTHKaTONHYeCKOrO KPeCTbAHCKO-Ne6eHcKoro ABHKeHHA, Mpenwect- 
BOBaBucro PecbopMaynn. B AHrAHH JONNapAbl Mponopexopaiu yuenne 
MmpeactapuTenaA panHe PedbopmMaunn JIxKoHa Yukanta, 3nayvTeAbHO 
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aCWIHPHBWero COWHaIbHHe TpeOopanHA. Mxeonorom sonnapsos Oba 

«oH Bown. Jlomiapab BHICTyNalH MpOTHB NPHBHAerHH kKaTOAHYeECKON 
IepKBH, Tpe6oBatH CeKY/ApH3allHH WepKOBHOTO HMyuleCTBa, ypaBHeHHA 
B MpaBax ABOPAHCTBa C KPeCTbAHAMH, OTMe€HH! OapmiHHH H HaJOroB. 
Jlonmapab chirpav Oomblylo powb B NosrotoBKe Bocctanusa Yota Tait- 
aepa. 

Ctp. 110. St. Albans — Cent An6anc, ropoq K cenepo-3anagy OT 
Jlonyona, 8B rpadcTBe Tepthopxz. OTpaAw BOCcTaBLUHX H3 STOO ropofa 
ciMauch c oTpagamMu JioKeka Crpoy. 

* Norwich — Hopuu, ropog k cepepy or JlouqoHa, B rpadctBe Hop- 
coubk 

* John Lister — JIuctep, kpacunbulHK H3 @ennHHraMa, cTaBUHA 
BO rape BoccTaHHa 8 rpadcTBe Hophorbk WH Ha3HBaBWu ce6a KOpoO- 
eM OG6ULHHHHKOB 

* valiant tiler of Dartford — yo6necTHHi kpoBenbmuk u3 JLapt- 
gopya (rpadctso Kent). Jaxon Talinep, cornacho xpoHHkaM, yOua 
cO6opuiuKa noromoBHoro Hasiora 3a OcKOpOsleHHe, HaHeceHHoe eFo Ma- 
woneTHeH Jouvepu. B no3sqHeimei autepatype Jxon Taiinep nu Yor 
Tafinep, NpeqBOANTeb BOCCTaHHA, CJHBaOTCA B OJHO JAHUO, H JO Ha- 
cTOAUero BpeMeHH CylecTBYeT TpaqHUHA, Kak B NONYAAPHOK AMTepatype, 
Tak H B He€KOTOPHX Hay4HHIX COUHHEHHAX, OWHOOUHO CUHTaTb ykKa3aH- 
Hoe coObiTHe MOBOOM K BOCCTAHHIO. 

* certes (apx.) — KoHeYHO (H3 cTapodpaHuy3ckoro) 


* Crp. 112. enow (noam.) = enough 

* burg = burgh — wotnanazckuh ropoy 

*Ctp. 114. stead (gpepHeaura. stede) — mMecto (B coBpeMeHHOM 
ASbIKe BCTpeuaeTcA B COKHbIX cioBax homestead, bedstead) 

* thy wind, belike, is none of the best — 30. Th, HaBepHoe, He OVeH 
BRIHOCHB 

* swinky (apx.) — H3HOWeHHHY, noTepTHit 

* steel-and-leather arm or thigh pieces — naTH 2A 3allHTH pyK 
HJiH Oewep, ClelaHHble H3 CTaH H KOKH 


*Ctp. 115. When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman. 
—Cornacuo xponukam 12-ro_ wioHa 1381r. Kon bona npous- 
Hec Mepeq ToNNoH MaTeTHYeCKylO pedb Ha TeKCT ABycTHUIbA «Korza 
Ayam Konan 3emio, a Esa mpsda, KTO ObI ABOPAHHHOM?» STO ABYyCTH- 
uve cTaio 2eBH30M BoccTaBuHX. B XIX Bs. nost Po6ept Caytu (1774- 
1843) Hcnonb30Ban 3TH CTpOKH B KavecTBe mpHneBa Kk MecHe «YoT Taii- 
sep». 

*Crtp. 117. and if ye die in your wisdom, as God wot ye well may, 
since the fields ye wend to bear swords for daisies, and spears for bents, 
then shall ye be, though men call you dead, a part and parcel of the 
living wisdom of all things — u ecnH ympellb Tb! B cBoeH MyApocTH, 
a Gory H3BeCTHO, TO 9TO BNOHe MOKET CYYHTHCA, NOCKONbKY NONA, ” 
KOTOPHIMH Tbl Hjellb, poklaloT MeyH BMeCTO MaprapHTOK H KONba 
BM@CTO MOJICBHILL, TO OCTAaHeLIbCA, XOTA JIOAH H Ha3OByT TeOa MepTBLIM, 
BeYHO X%KHBOH uacTbIO GeccMepTHOH MYpocTH Bcero cyllero 


* Crp. 118. every word told — 30. ycanilmlanu Kaxyoe cnoBo 
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*Crp. 120. holpen == helped 

* hedge-priest — HerpaMOTHH (epeBeHCKHM) CBALLeHHHK HU3IIe- 
ro 3paHua. @axtTuyecku JIKon Bona 6b oTAyYeHHHIM OT WepKBH 
Kalle laHoM. 


* Crp. 121. whaf I could for my hopples — nackonbko 3To n03B0- 
AIH KaHAanbl 
* shamefast (apx.) — 3acTeHUHBLIH, CMyWeHHH 


* Crp. 122. losel (apx.) — mopeca, pacnyTHHK 


*Crp. 123. Duke William — repuor Buatrenbm Hopmanckuii, 
B 1066 r. noGequslui anrauicKoro Kopois Taponbyza B 6uTBe y ropH 
Cenaax (Senlac) 6.143 Pactuarca 4 craswiuit Kopozem Auraun. BuabresbM 
Sapoepatenb mpaBpua Anrauelt yo 1087 r. 


* Crp. 124. false lying sheepskin (6u62.) — opeyba wIKypa, B Ko- 
TOpylO MpAYyTCH 3aKOHHHKH, TBOpAHe Oe33aKoHHe. («Beperutecb 
JUKeNPOPOKOB, KOTOPble MPHXOAAT K BaM B OBeYbeH OfeK Je, a BHYTPH 
CyTb BOJIKH XHULHBIe».) 

* Devil’s Manor — 30. an (6yxe,. «ycanb6a uepta») 


* Easterling Chapman (ucm.) — Menkuit Toproseu. Easterling — 
a) BbIxXoJel, H3 ropojos BocTouHol Tepmanuy wan [Ipu6antukn, BxoguB- 
mux B Tanselickui cow3; 6) MejiKad MOHeTa, BbINyWeHHad KyNWaMH 
Tausei (cp. cosppemenuoe sterling). Chapman — xyneu (apycck, Ko- 
po6eHuuk). 

* Crp. 125. he that soweth shall reap (6u62.) — kTo noceeT, ToT 
H Mo KHeT 

* tithe barn — a0. o6uectBeHHbI aMOap, Kya KaKAbIM chaeT OMHy 
RecaTyio wactp (tithe) caoero ypoxaa 

*to garner — 30. xpaHHTb 


* and it was on this wise — 4 9TO MpoH30UII0 cney!ouWHM 06pa30M 


“Crp. 126. shall we see the grey-goose fly this eve? — BpimycTHM 
MBI JHKHX ryceH ceroHA BeyepoM? 3yecb peub HAeT O Haale cparKeHHA. 
Tlog grey-goose ropopaujHi no_pa3yMeBaeT cTpesbl, omepeHHple ce- 
PHIMH TYCHHEIMH MepbAMH. 

* Wat Tyler — Yor Taltnep (rog poxy. Hen3B. — ym. B 1381 1r.), 
BOKAb KpyMHekiwero B cpefHeBekoBOH AHTJIMH KPeCTbAHCKOTO aHTH- 
teofaibHoro sBoccTanua 1381 roga, KoTopoe 6H.I0 BbI3BaHO yxyAlle- 
HHeEM MOJOKCHHA OCHOBHOH MaCCbI KPeCTbAHCTBA B CBA3H C pa3BHTHeM 
TOBA4PHO-JeCHeEKHbIX OTHOWEHHH, 3aXBaTOM deofaaMH OGULHHHHIX 3e- 
Me.Ib, MPHHATHEM CypOBbIX CTaTyTOB O pa6oyHX H T. 1. Boabulyto pomb 
B HOAOTOBKe BOCCTaHHA CbIrpaW Nponopesn Ao1NapgzoB. Henocperct- 
BeHHbIM MOBOJOM K BOCCTaHHIO NocayKul cOop yBenyeHHOrO NorosoB- 
HOrO Haslora, KOTOphIH MpaBHTenbcTBo BBeIO B 1380 F., cchiadch Ha 
pocT noTpe6HocTH B eHbrax B cBA3H co CToseTHel BoHOH. Bo raaBe 
BOcCcTaHHA BMecTe c YoTom Taiinepom seTaau J>kow Bona, Jxex Crpoy 
H Ap. IlecaTKu Teicau KpecTbaH rpadpcrs Kent uw Sccekc ABHHYAHCb 
ua Jlongon. 15 mona 138! r. Bo Bpema BcTpeyuH c Koposem Puyapazom II 
B CmMutpuibge, rae Yot Talinep mepeqan xKopo.sio Tpe6opaHua Boc- 
CTaBUIHX KPeCTbAH, OH G6bI MpekaTeibckH YyOHT, 4TO BHeCIO 3aMe- 


WaTesbcTBO B PAH BOCCTABLIHX H cnoco6cTBoBaA0 nopaKeHHlo 
BOcCcTaHHA. 
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* Crp. 127. cloth-yard shaft (ucm.) — cTpena, AanHOH B 1 Apa; 
fo %Ke HHKe — yard-long shaft. Cloth-yard — mMepa AnuHE, KoTOpom 
H3MePAIH TKaHb; paBHa COBpeMeHHOMY CTaHRapTHOMy ApAy (@&91 cM), 

* Crp. 128. Nicholas Bramber — cap Huxonac Bpem6ep, o2HH H3 Ou- 
RepMenos JIoHqoHCKoro Mapa, NPHHABLWNH aKTHBHOe yyacTHe B Oopb6e 
HpOTHB BOCCTaBIIHX H B paciipaBe Ha HHMH 

* King Richard — kopoas Puyapgy II (1367-1400), roam uapcTso- 
BaHuA — 1377-1399 

* tip-staves — mn.4. oT tip-staff — nomomHHK wepuba 

* bill-men (ucm.) — aneOapauHka 

“stour (apx.) — OuTBa, cpakenne 

* if ye get not into a plump together — ecan BH He OyzeTe cOn- 
BaTbca B KyYy; plump (apx.) — ky4¥a, Tonna, oTpay 
* arbalestiers (pp. nanucanue) = arbalesters — ap6aneTunKH 
* for all they be thick — 30. HecMoTpxA Ha TO, 4TO OHH KpenKue 


*Ctp. 129. Jack Straw — JKex Crpoy, ofHH H3 Bowel BoccTa- 
Hua 1381 r., Ka3HeHHHI No mpHropopy cyge6HoH KoMHCcCHUM NocHe 
nofaBleHuA BOCCTaHHA. XPOHHKH, KOTOPble MpHBOAAT ero BBICTyNe- 
Hue Ha cyge (The Confession of Jack Straw) Ha3piBaioT Crpoy «nocae 
Yota Taiinepa raaBebiM mpexBoxHTesem». 

* let them see what the grey goose bears between his wings — 
HMeeTCA B BHAY CMe€fTb, KOTOPy!0 HECYT CTpeJIb AYYHHKOB 

* Crp. 133. Crecy field — mone 60a y r. Kpecu, Ha cepepo-BocToKe 
@panunv, rae Bo Bpema CtToveTHei BOHHHI B aBrycte 1346 r. aHrvin- 
yaHe ofepxKaiu noOexzy Haq tbpaHuysamMu 

*sweetling — muviaa; cyg@gukc -ling ucnomb30Basica B ApeBHe- u 
cpeqHeaHrHickoM 218 O6pa30BaHHA CyHLeCTBHTebHbIX, HMeEBLUHX YMeHb- 
UlMTerbHOe 3HayeHHe. (CM. Huxe starveling.) B coBppemeHHOM A3bIKe 
HME€eTCH BCErO HECKOMbKO CYIMeCTBHTCAbHEIX C STHM cydpuKcom. Cp, 
darling. 

*Ctp. 134. who are now for a bushment to them — koroppbie nog- 
*KHawT HX B 3acaqe; bushment (apx.) — 3acaga; cp. coBpeMeHHoe 
ambush 

* Crp. 135. hold your peace (pase.) — nonpuyepxKu ASHIK 

* Crp. 136. Stone of Doom — mecto 8 wepksn Cp. Tletpa B Bect- 
MHHCTepcKOM a66aTcTBe, rye, HaunHan c BuwbrenbMa SapoesaTesna, 
copepulaeTcaA OOpax KOpOHaHH aHTIHHCKHX KopovieH 


* Crp. 137. O then did I understand the meaning of the awe with 
which the ancient poet speaks of the loose of the god Appolo’s bow — 
glecb aBTOp HMeeT B BHRY cTpokH H3 «Hananb» Tomepa, mocpsilen- 
Hble TOMY, Kak Annovion cTpeas H3 AyKa. O6pa3 cpe6ponyKoro Annono- 
Ha HeoOHOKpaTHO BcTpeyaetca B «Mnnane», ocoOeHHO B NepBOH necHe, 
Cm., Hamp., cTpoxa 49: «CrpamHo cepe6paAHHH JyK 3a3BeHe Nog py- 
Koi Annonona». (Tomep, «Haunagzax, THXJI, 1949 r.) 

* Crp. 138. men-at-arms run not fast either to or fro the fray — 
oGpaTuTe BHUMaHHe Ha ynoTpeOvleHue fro B sHayeHuH from (ApenHeaur- 
JHAcKHA H O¥“eHb pekkKo cpesHeaHriniickuh). B nacToatyee spemsa Ha- 
peune fro scrpeyaeTcd TONbKO BO (paszeonorHuecKoH eAuHHue to 
and fro. 
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*Crp. 139. soldiers made wise by the French war — congatu, is 
* yMyApeHHble onuTOM BOHAW BO PpannKH (aBTOp HMeeT 8B BUAY CTONeT- 
woo BoHY MexAy Auraket u Ppanuned 1337-1453 rr.) 

* Crp. 140. Companions — Mapogepcrsyromue 6aHaW comsaT BO 
Bpema CrojeTHe# BowHW. Cm. Dpadpronosckylo xpouuxy (Grafton Chron. 
Il, 311; maercH B coBpeMeHHOM HanucaHuH): Throughout all France 
sundry companies went together robbing and spoiling the country, 
and they were called the Companions. 2 

* Crp. 146. her heart was in her mouth all along — ona sce Bpema 
Oblla OWeHb Hamyrana 

* Crp. 150. St. Michael and the Dragon — apxanren Muxana, 
coracHo 6n6selickoh merenqe, no6eqHI AbABONa B Oopb6e 3a Teno 
Mouces. Uacto Abanona H306paxkaloT B BHJe Apakona. 

* Crp. 151. coif — rososHoh y6op, KoTOpbii B npexXHHe BpeMena 
HOCHJIH 3aKOHOBeAL, Cyeickve 4YHHOBHUKH H aBOKaTH 

* St. Martin, St. Francis, St. Thomas of Canterbury — ca. Maptuy 
Typckui (npH6n. 316-399), ca. Dpanunck Accu3cknhi (1182-1226), 
cB. oma bBexket, apxvenuckon Kentep6epniicxua (1118—1170) 
— MponosexHHKH, BbICTYNaBLIHe MPOTHB CH/IbHBIX MHpa Cero B 3allHTY 
OeqHLIX H yrHeTeHHEIX 

* Crp. 152. beflowerings (apx.) — yKpalieHua B BHye UBeTOB 

* Crp. 153. and I mind me that in those stories of the old Danes 
— apTOp HMeeT B BHAY HcNaHAcKHe caru. HeogqHoKpaTHoe ynomHHa- 
Hue (cM. cTp. 234) MoppHcoM mpou3BeqeHHH ApeBHeCKaHANHaRBCcKOrO 
anoca (HOpBexKCKOrO 10 CBOeMy NVIEMeHHOMY HCTOYHHKY), KOTOpoe N0- 
JY4HO cBoe HacToauee pasBuTHe B Mcnanquu, He cayyaiino. C 1869 r. 
H MOUTH AO KOHia CBOHX Hel OH 34HHMAJICA MepeBONaMH Ha aHriHicKHA 
ASHIK OTACAbHBIX ApeBHeECKaHAMHABCKUX Car. 

* Crp. 157. after the years of the great sickness — uMeloTca B BUHAY 
50-e rogp XIV s., mocne snagemun uympt 1348-1349 rr. 

* Crp. 159. quit-rent (ucm.) — apeHaHad Mata 3a 3eMN0, NpHHay- 
mekKailyto MOMeulHKy, BbINayHBaeMad MeJIKHMH apeH,aTopaMH — 
gpurombxepamu (freeholders), koTopple TakHM o6pa30M ocBoboxAaHCch 
OT KpenocTHo 3aBucuMoctH. (Cp. pyccKoe «oOpoKk».) 

* to sell to the Easterlings — cm. komMM. K cTp. 124 

* Crp. 161. like Hebrews in the land of Egypt — cornacno Bu6nun 
€rHmTaHe nopaboTHAW MOCeNMBUIMXCA B MX CTpaHe eBpeeB «H ZelaqH 
*KU3Hb HX TOPbKOIO OT TARKKOM pa6oTH Hal PHHOI WH KMpMHuaMH, A 
oT BCAKOH paGoTH moa1eBoH, oT BCAKOH paOoTH, K KOTOPOH MpHHyKa- 
JH HX c *KecToKoctbio». (Bropaa Kura Mouceena I, 14.) 

* Crp. 164. to show the high hand — 30. joKa3nIBaTb cBOIO B/aCTb 

* men shall be cozened into thinking — moje o6mMaHom 3acTaBaT 
AYMaTb; KHWKHBIA O6opoT, cooTBeTcTByloulHH pasar. to cheat (talk) 
smb. into doing smth. 

* Crp. 166. so much as — zamxe 

*Crp. 167. B onucanuu pa6oTH TKaWKOTO CTaHKa HCNOIb30BaHH 
creqyloulve TexHuyecKkHe TepMHHbI: loom — TKauKHa cTaHoK, shuttle — 
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YeNHOK TKAUKOrO CTaHKa, Wafp — OcHOBa TKAHH, spring-staves — pHua- — 
ru, leaf of the warp — nonoTHHUle; H HHXKe: web — TkaHb, sley — yc- 
Tpolictso, pacnoviaratoujee ocHoBy. 


“Crp. 169. Durham — J[spxsm, ropox, Haxo_AMHACA CpaBHHTebHO 
-Ranexo oT JIoHz0Ha, B BOCTOUHOH YacTH Muszvenya (Llentpanbuaa Anraua) 

* Wales, Essex — Yaanc x Sccexc, rpadctsa, pacnoowxeHHbe cooT- 
BeTCTBEHHO Ha 3anaq H Ha ceBepo-BocTOK oT JlongoHa 


“Crp. 171. dortoir = dorter, dortour 
*Crp. 174. to missay (ycmap.) — pyraTb, ockop6mATb 


*Crp. 175. the Thames Conservancy — Ynpapnenue oxpakhl pekH 
Tem3bt 


“Crp. 176. Richmond Park — 602pwoh napkK B wro-3anaqHOM 
nmpuropoge Jlonzona 

* John Ruskin — J>xon Pecknn (1819-1900), anraniickuh Teope- 
THK HcKyccTsa H ny6nHuHcT («CoBpeMeHHble XYOKHHKH», «KaMHH 
Beneuun»), KOTOpHIA, BLICTYMHB NpoTHB KpyNHOH kKanHTanHMcTHyecKoOR 
HHAYCTPHH, MpHWed K peaKUHOHHOH PpOMaHTHYeCKON YTONHH, OCHOBAH- 
HOH Ha HeanH3auHH peMecla H CTpeMJeHHH HCKycCTBOM «oOslaropo- 
AUTb> CYyUeCcTBYIOWHA 9KCHyaTaTopcKHA cTpok («Jlekunn 06 uckyc- 
cTBe») 


“ 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE 


“Crp. 177. League — astop umeeT B Buy ColnanucTHuecKyio 
. aury, BOSHUKUyIO B Anraun B 1884-1885 rr. H BosrmaBpaaBulyioca Mop- 
PHcoM coBMecTHO c Sneonopod MapxKc-Speauur u ee Myxkem. Comnaan- 
cTH4yeckan Mra 6slna Oonee repo opraHH3alueH, em CouHa-ze- 
MoKpaTHyeckasn tbenepauua (cM. KoMM. K cTp. 413), 43 KoTopol Moppuc 
Bulent B 1884 r. mocne ccopnl c ee pyKOBOAHTeAMH. 

* Crp. 178. Chiswick Eyot — ocrpos Ha Tems3e B p-He UnsuKa (3a- 
magkHli mpuropog Jlongzoua). Un3HK MpHMbIKa K TOpOACKHM paHoHaM 
Putney (IlstHx) u Hammersmith (TammMepemnt). 

* Crp. 180. Biffin’s — nogounaa npucranhb B Tammepcmute 


* I peeled for my swim — 30. a pa3qenca Jorona, 4TOOH BHIKYyNaTb- 
cA 

“Crp. 181. Barn Elms — npuropoguua paiion Jlonqoua, pacno- 
JOMKeHHHH Ha ceBep oT PHumMoHy-napka 

"Crp. 182. Surrey bank — 6eper Tem3b co cTopoHl rpadcTBa 
Cappef. Temaa oOpa3yeT ectecTBeHHy!O rpaHHlly MexKgy rpacpcTBaMH 
Coppei k ory uw Muagacexc K cepepy 

* Tay — p. Tai, caMaa qauHHaa pexa B WotTnanqnu, B KOTOpOn 
B H300HIHH BOXATCA sOCOCH 

* Thorneycroft’s — cynoctpoutenbunie Bepbu TopHuxpopta B Ua- 
“sHke, MocTpoeHupe B 1866 r. 

“but never seen such an one out of an illuminated manuscript 
— HO HHKOrfa He BHAe Takoro MOCTa, NOXOMeroO Ha KapTHHKy H3 yk- 
pauieHHOH WBeTHHIMH pHCyHKaMH pyKOMHCH 
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*Crp. 183. a wonder of a bridge — uygo-moct. Kouctpyxuss, 
B KOTOPOHM OHO CYWIeECTBHTeMbHOe, OOKIYHO SKCMPeCCHBHO OKPaldeHHoe, 
onmpefeiseT Apyroe (a beauty of a woman — xpacasuua, a giant of © 
a man — BedHKaH H T.1.), OOMaqaeT GonbuleHh SM*aTHYHOCTHIO H SMO- 7 
WHOHAIbHOCTHIO, eM O6HYHEIe ATPHOYTHBHHe CO“eTAHHA THNa a wonder- 
ful bridge (a beautiful woman, a giant man u T.1.) - 


* Crp. 186. Colney Hatch — Tax coKpalleHHO Ha3HBaloT JOHOH= | 
cKy!lO NicHxHaTpuwyeckylo weueOHHUy (Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum — 
for County of London) 


* Crp. 188. Crosby Hall — 3qanue, moctpoennoe Bp XV B. oszep- 
MeHOM Kpoc6u. Ynomuuxaetca y Wekcnupa («Puuapa III»). Bo spemena © 
Moppuca — 3a1 Ana co6panuii, aekuHi, KoHUepToB. Haxogutca 8” 
p-He Uencu. 


*Crp. 190. High Table — cron aaa npenogaBaTene H Hay4uHWX — 
COTPYAHHKOB B CTOMOBOH KOTeM Ka, O6LINHO pacnoOKeHHHH Ha BO3- 
BbIWIGHHA M10 OTHOWICHHIO K CTOJlaM, 3aHHMae€MBIM CTYAeCHTaMH KOJIeR- 
*Ka 


* Hammersmith Socialists — ofHo 43 oTMeneHHa Comnannctuye- 
cKOH wHrH, KoTopoe 8 1890 r., Korgqa Mra pacnanacb, Ono MepeuMe- 
HoBaHO B TamMepcmuTckoe ComnasucTHyeckoe o6ulectBo. TammMepcmuT - 
— OJHH 43 paiioHoB B 3anagqHod uacTH JlongoHa. Jlom Moppuca (Kelme 
scott House), rae pa3sMeukasica wTa6 sToro o6mectBa, Haxo~Hc# ¥ Tan- 
MepcMHTe. 


*Crp. 191. Epping Forest, Walthamstow, Woodford — k veBepoe 
BocToky oT JloHyoHa B rpadcTBe ScceKc HaXOMMTcA NpHropoAHH nmapk 
(6bIBLWIHH KOpOaeBcKHH sec) OnNHHT, PAXOM C KOTOPHIM pacnosoKeHy 
wpa MpHropogubix palonua Jlonxzona — Byatopa uv npombueHHHe 
Youremctoy, rae poxuaca Yunbam Moppuc 

* Corporation of London — nouJoucKni MyHHUMNalHTeT 

* Leaguers — uneHbt CouwanucTHyeckoH JHTH 

“Crp. 192. hold hard — 30. npexpatu 

* ApTop HMeeT B BHAY NomynapHpe B 30-e rr, XIX B. pacckasb 
MucaTebHHub! XsppHet Maptuuo (Harriet Martineau), noceqopatetb-.— 
HHUbI :bHocopun yTHAHTapucToB Beutama u Jixona CTwapta Muaasa 
(cM. KOMM. K cTp. 406). HleiicrByloulHMH JIMIaMH ee paCcKa30B AB/IAIOT- — 
CA peMecneHHHKH (cM. cCOopHHKH “Illustrations of Political Economy”, 
“Poor Law and Paupers Illustrated” u gp.). 


* Crp. 193. in unsocial countries — 30. B cTpanax c HecnpaBeqH- 
BhIM OOUICCTBEHHBIM CTpoeM 

* there was not a careful line on her face — 30. na ee anue He 6nII0 
HHKaKHX CJieqoB 3a60T. O6paTHTe BHHMAHHe Ha HCNOb30BaHHe He- 
O6bI4HOTO vid COBpeMeHHOFO aHIAHAckoro A3bIKa 3HaYeHHA TpHta- ~ 
ratenbHoro careful. ; a 

* Crp. 194. Walter Scotti — cap Baabtep Cxott (1771 1832), anr- 
JIHHCKHH POMAHHCT HM MO3T, CO3qaTeb KaHPa HCTOPHYeCKOTO POMAaHas 
Ero poMaHnl «Bepepsen», «AfBenros, «Po6 Pot» u Ap. BOA B 3010TOH 
(OH MHpoBOoH sMTepaTypH. 

“Crp. 195. Ne quid nimis! (2am.) — Huuero nuwnero! (t.e. 6Gytb 
pa3yMHO yMepeHHBbIM) 
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* Hillo! — oxaHk, sockanWanHe npusetersHa HAH VAHBIeHHA NpH 
BeTpeue (cp. Si!, Anno!, Ipuset!) To xe Hilloa! (cm. crp. 209 u ap.) 

* Boffin — Boppux, mycopmuk ua pomana JIuxKenca «Ham o6- 
MHA Apyr», cocTaBHBINHH Oonbilioe cOCcTOAHHe CBOHM peMecioM (cM, 
TEKCT, cTp. 195 — 197 ~—“Golden Dustman”) 

* Crp. 199. Mote-House — 3a qua co6panni, saceqanun (or apen- 
HeaHrauacKoro mote — co6panue) 

“Crp. 200. and that like they run in the Thames valley — Taxumn 
OHH H ObIBaIOoT B JOHHe Tem3bI 


“Crp. 201. Kensington — Kencunrton, paiion Jlonqona, B KOTO- 
POM HaxoguTca Soubwoh napk (Kensington Gardens). Hyake yiomHHalT- 
ca takke Paddington, Notting Hill, Primrose Hill, Kingsland, 
Holborn # apyrue paitoun JlonqoHa u ero mpHropogos. 


* Crp. 202. Windsor — Bunazopckuii nec, K 3anagy oT Jlonnona, 
B palione 3aMKa BuHAsop, ABAIOWMerOCA eTHeH pesHeHIMeA aHrvIMHCKHX 
kKopovlei 


* Forest of Dean — xopovlesckHii 3anoBeqHbt nec Ha Gepery Temon, 
B rpadcrse Inocrepuiup 


“Crp. 204. I am wandering from my lambs — 30. a oTomea otf 
TeMB (OT PpaHilyscKol NoroBopkKH revenons 4 nos moutons — BepHemca 
K Halle Teme, Oyké. «BepHeMCA K Halll¥M OapaHaM») 


“Crp. 206. Westminster Abbey — Bectmuuctepcxoe a66aTcTBO. 
Tak Ha3bipaetca co6op cs. Tletpa B JlonzoHe, MecTo KOpoOHallHH aH- 
PMHACKHX KopowelH, a TakxKe NorpeGeHHA KopOJei, rocySapcTBeHHBIX 
Meateneh wu Bbiqaiomuxca wwosxe Auraun. Haxogutca B uextpe Jlon- 
MoHa B p-He Bectmuuctep. 

* B BecrmuuctTepcKom a66aTcTBe HMeeTCA 6O/IbIOe KOJIHUeECTBO Na- 
MATHHKOB KOPOJIAM, FOCYMaPCTBCHHHIM JeATe/IHM H BbIaIOWHMCA J0- 
aam AHraHH 

“Crp. 207. I take you — 30. ” nonHMato Bac 

* St. Paul’s — co6op cp. Ilapaa, riaBHbii mporecTantckua co6op 
B Aura, pacnowiox%xKen B uexTpe Jlongona Ha xoame Jlagreitt. Stor 
co6op ABHeTCA OAHHM H3 JYYLIHX O6pa3ioB apxHTeKTypH Bos- 
poowkjenua B Anrann. Ou noctpoex B 1675-1710 rr. apxHTeKTOpOM CSpoM - 
Kpuctotbepom Penom. 

* Crp. 210. every Jack may have his Jill — kaskyomy toHolle Jo- 
cTaetca mo6uMaa Aesyulka. Jack u Jill — nepconawku cTapod aHrani- 
CKOH AeTckoH ckKa3kH. Otcioga Jack and Jill — «scakuh mpocToH 4e- 
AoBeK BoOobuIe H ero J06HMaA HAH >KeHa?. 

* Crp. 211. Latakia — ogun 43 Ay4muXx copToB TypeukKoro Ta6aka (oT 
Ha3BaHHA MOpcKoro Nopta eB CupHu) 

* Crp. 213. the grapes of the Rhine — copT sunorpaga (pelucknih), 
Mpewspactaiomuh B AomuHe p. PeitH, H3 KCTOporo AenaloT peinckHe 
BHHa, B 4uacTHOcTH Steinberg (uame Steinberger) — 6enoe BHHO, nNpoHs- 
BOAHMOe B patione BucSagena 

* rot-gut — mpokuculee («rHHsi0ex) BHHO, MPOH3BOAHMOe H3 OTXO- 
OB BHHOrpaza 
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* Crp. 214. mulleygrubs (ucka%x.) = mulligrubs (pasé.) — xanapa 


* Crp. 215. Trafalgar Square — ofHa U3 UeHTpaibHHX niomagzea 
JlonqoHwa, Ha3BaHHaA B NaMATb NoOGeAW aHraniickoro dota B OuTBe 
mpu mbice Tpacaprap 


“Crp. 216. a tall column — 30. namatHuk agmupany Henpcony, 
oepxkapwiemy noGexy Haq oObeqHHeHHEIM (paHKO-HCNaHCKHM (PIOTOM 
B 6uTBe pH Mice Tpadanprap 61n3 Bxoga B Pu6pantapckuh mposne 
B 1805 r. Sto mopaxkenue 3actasuno Hanoneona J orkasaTbca OT NnaHa 
BTopxkeHua B Aurauio. TlamatHuK Henpcony npefctapaneT co6oi BBI- 
COKY!O KOJIOHHY, Ha BeplIHHe KOTOPOH ycTaHoBseHa 6pox3soBan curypa 
ayMupala. Haxogutca B neuTpe Tpadpaabrapckoa# naomagu. 


*Crp. 217. Pesomiouna, KoTopaa npuBena K o6pa30BaHHlO rocy- 
MapcTBa, OMHCbIBAeMOTO B JaHHOM MpOH3BeJeHHH, Hauawlacb, NO 3a- 
MBICAy apTopa, B 1952 r. 


* James’ Social Democratic History — necymectsyiomaa KHUHTrAa, 
Moppuc feaaeT ee aptopom Jixkeiim3a, Bo-NepBhX, MOTOMY, TO STO 
O“€Hb pacnpoctpaHeHHad aHrHickad daMHJHA M, BO-BTOpbIX, STO 
HaMeK Ha aHraviicKoro MucaTeA, aMepHKaHUa MO NponcxoxKAeHHN, 
Teupu Jxelimaa (1843-1916), coppemenyuxa Moppuca, KoToporo noc- 
JeQHHH pe3KO OCyKa 3a ero «cBeTCKHe» nmpoHasesenuA. On nucan 
eB Commonweal (25 asrycta 1888 r.), uto T. Jkeiim3 apanetca «cnoco6- 
HBIM HCTOPHKOM CTDpallineliwieH mpogaXHOCTH BbICWero OOWwleCcTBa; OH 
NOST-aypeaT TeX JEPKOMBICMeHHO Pa3BJeKalOWHXCcA MOJeH, NoMeloB H 
NycTHX AypakoB, H3 KOTOPHX STO OOUleCTBO B OCHOBHOM COCTOHT H B 
4bHX AyWiaxX OH TaK ACHO UHTaeT». 


* 3iecb MW Jasiee aBTOp ONHcbIBaeT CO6LITHA «KPOBABOTO BOCKPeCeHbsAy 
(13 Hos6pa 1887 r.), korqa BoopyXeHHaA NOAHUHA Halada Ha JeMOH- 
cTpaunio GespaG6oTHbIx, Bo3riaBademyio Counas-feMokpaTH4eckol be- 
Repaunea (cM. KoMM. K cTp. 413), npHwegulylo Ha MHTHHT B WeHTp 
Topofa (CM. TakKe oONHCaHHe peBomtOUHH B raaBe XVIJ pomana) 

* to hold a ward-mote — co3BaTb pafiouHoe co6panne (oT ward — ro- 
poacko# patton wu mote — coOpanne) 


* what not other barbarous half-hatched body of fools — 30. Hax 
Kakad-TO TaM Apyrad HeMo3pelad OpraHvsauuA, COCTOAMLaA H3 %KecTO- 
KOCepAHHIX raymlos 


* Crp. 219. Astop xoueT cKa3aTb, YTO B CTpaHe OKHA OLITh JHLUb 
owHa Haunouanpuaa famepenwA KaK [wlaBHoe TocydapcTPeHHOe XpaHH- 
Hie Mpon3BesqenHh ucKkyccTtsa. B Hauwnonanbuow ranepee, naxossA- 
ulelicn B JlonqoHe, coOpaHb! MpousBeyqeHHA XKHBONMCH, CKYABNTYpH H 
np., MpeAcTaBlAoulNe pa3sH4Hble 2NOXH, WIKOJH H HanpaBeHHaA B 
uckycctse. Kpome Haunonanbuof ranepen, B JloHqoHe HMeIOTCH H 
Apyrve KapTHHHble rasepeu: Teitosckaa (Tate Gallery), YornecoscKkan 
(Wallace Collection), Fuagxona (Guildhall gallery) u ap. 


* Crp. 222. Spell ho, mates! (pase. eocxa.) — Tlepepys, apysba! 
*Ctp. 223. Long Acre — ogfHa 43 MarHcTpaJbHEIX yaun JloH.OHA 


* the three-score-and-ten of the old Jewish proverb-book (6u62.) — 
cormacHo KHHre mpuTy (BeTxHA 3aBeT) KH3Hb YeTOBeKa AONMKHA NpO- 
AomxKatTeca 70 net 
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* Crp. 224. no less old a friend, in fact, than the British Museum 
-~ 390. 2 HMCHHO HHYTO HHOe, Kak Moero cTaporo Apyra — Bputanckua 
My3eh. Bpuranckuit My3e#, HaxozamHitca B p-He BaymaG6epu, Onan 
coaqaH B 1759 r. Ha 6a3e 3aBelaHHEIX rocyapcTBy 4YaCcTHbIX KONeKLHA. 
Ou «aBAMeTCA CaMbIM GOO/IbUIHM @HTJIHACKHM HallMOHaIbHBIM MYy3eeM. 
Ero 6u6aHoTeka, OMH@ H3 KPYNHeMUIHX B MHpe, HaCUHTHIBaeT CBHI 
5 MHJJHOHOB KHHF, 200 THICAY pyKONHcel H CAaBHTCA 3HAMeHHTEIM CO- 
O6paHHeM HHKyHaoy.1. 

* Crp. 231. reductio ad absurdum (2am.) — noseqenne Ao abcypaza 

* Crp. 232. XoTa wuTaTa MpHBeseHa HETOYHO, eCTb OCHOBAHHS npen- 
NomaraTb, To MoppHc, BeposTHO, WHTHPYeT OTPHIBOK H3 NOIMB «Tpyyb 
H QHH» (paccKka3 0 NATH Bekax — MH o [laymope) ApesHerpeyecKoro 
nosta Tecuoga (VIII-VII ss. go 4.9.) 

* Crp. 233. bed of Procrustes [pra’krasti:7] (epea. mug.) — npoxpyc- 
Toso nome. IipoxpycT — pa36oHHHK, KOTOPHH yKaqbBall CBOH %KepTBh 
Ha JlOwKe, H CCH OHH OKa3bIBaHCb JIHHHee sioKa, OOpy6an HM HOFH, 
a ecMH Kopove — BLITATHBa HX; OTCIOMA—«NCKYCCTBeEHHaA MepKa, Nog 
KOTOPy!lO HaCHJIBCTBEHHO CTapaiwoTcA 4.-s1. MOosOrHaTb». 

*Crp. 234. an old Norwegian folk-lore tale — cm. KOMM. K CTD. 
153. 

* Crp. 236. visiting the sins of the father upon the children (6u6x.) 
—moKapaTb JeTeH 3a rpexXH HX OTILOB 

* Crp. 237. Jutish blood — kposb wrToB, ofHOrOo H3 repMaHCKAX 
flleMeH, HanaBLIHX Ha OpHTaHckHe ocTpoka B V B. 

*Ctp. 238. then you gathered left-handed (pase.) ~ 30. 3HauHT 
BhI MOHAJIH HelpaBHJIbHO 

“Crp. 239. phalangstery = phalanstery — dananctep, THN 3a- 
Hua, KoTopHi Ilapab Dypbe npoexTupoBan ANA pacceneHHA OOWLMHEL 
(«panaHrH»); CM. KOMM. K CTp. 266 

* Crp. 240. the modern Babylon of civilisation — asrop cpaBHH- 
BaeT JIOHOH C KpynHeilwuM ropoyom ApesHeh Meconotamuu BaBus0HoM, 
cTomuuel Basxnouckoro uapetsa B XXI-VI BB. go u.9. Cpapnenue 
Gombuloro Topoa, B KOTOPOM WapAT HeCNpaBeZHBOCTb H MOPOK, C 
BasBH.IoHOM cTaio TpaqHUHOHHEIM. 

* Crp. 241. Hood’s Song of the Shirt — «Tlechb o py6aulke», cTH- 
XOTBOpeHHe aHrauiickoro no3ta-busantTpona Tomaca Tyna (1799-1845), 
NopecTBylolee oO TAKEO, GecnpocBeTHOH %KH3HH paOOTHHW B KallH- 
TaMHCTHYeCKOM OOllecTRE 

* Bloomsbury — Baym36epx, pation 8 uexTpe JIonqona. Ha soctoK 
oT Baym3Gepu Haxonutca CutTH, KoMMepyecKkoe cepAlle ropofa, a Aasee 
— Yaiityenen, pafioH AOHAOHCKOH 6eqHOTH. 

* Crp. 242. Swindling Kens — upoxuyeckoe Ha3BaHWe, CocTaBsieH- 
Hoe 43 swindle — o6MaHBaTb, HayBaTb MH coKpailenua oT kennel — 
xHOapa, Jlauyra, KoHypa ‘. 

* Aldgate — Onnrefit, ynuua B JlonZoHe, KoTOpaa B cpeqHHe Beka 
Bela K OJHHM H3 4-x ropomcKHx BopoT. B ome Ha BOPOTaMH 2XHJ 3Ha- 
MeCHHTHIA aHTAHACKHA moat Uocep. On naxogunca Joma, Korga B 138Ir.~ 
gepes 9TH Bopota B Jlongon Bowen Yor Tafnep co cBOHMH BOACKaMH. 
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“river Lea — peka B ceBepo-BocTouHOM yacTH JloHZoHa 


*Isaak Walton — Héaak Youton (1593-1683), anraniickuii 9¢c- 
ceucT H NOdT 


* Stratford, Old Ford — ceBepo-BocTouHbe mpuroposw Jlonqona 


* Crp. 243. Canning Town, Silvertown — paiionbt xoKos, nexKamne 
3a YepToi ropofa Ha BocTOK oT JloHqoHa, HaceJleHb] NOPTOBLIMH p2a6ouH- 
MH 


* Crp. 244. Oxford — ropoq Ha cepepo-3anaze oT JIoHfoHa, B 
KOTOPOM HaxofvTcA cTapeHWHH WH CaMbId 3HaMeHHTHIM B AHTIHM yHH- 
BepcHTeT, CTYAeHTaMH KOTOpOrO B 6O/bIUHHCTBe CBO@M SABJIAIOTCH BOC- 
MHTAaHHHUKH 3aKDPbITHIX apHCTOKpaTHYeCKHX yueGOHbIX 3aBeneHHA. Jaw 
BHIXOANeB H3 Hapofa AocTyn B OxchopAckuh yHHBepcuTeT ctbakTHYeCKH 
3aKpHT. CTyzeHTH! Oxcihopya BOCNHTHIBaIOTCA B WyxXe KOHCepBaTH3Ma, 
WOBHHH3Ma H peHrHO3HOcTH. 


* Crp. 245. Cambridge — ropoq Ha cepepo-soctoxe oT JlonzoHA, 
B KOTOPOM HaXOJHTCA OHH 43 KpyNHeHWMX anriuiickuxX yHMBepcHTe- 
TOB 


* Crp. 249. rockeries = rockwork — 30. HcKycrTBeHHbIe CKaJH, 
FPOTH, BOJOeMbI H3 KAaMHA, MpHAAOWlHe RKHBONHCHOCTL cay 


* forcing-grounds for fruit out of season — napHuKoBbe xXosafictRa 
AIA BhIPAWLMBaHHA MIOMOB, HE MPOHapacTaiOWHX B eCTeECTBEHHBIX yCJIO- 
BHAX B JaHHoe BpeMA roga 


* will I nill I — xouy f sToro wan He xouy (nill uckyccTBeHHO 06- 


Ppa30BaHO H3 OTPHMaTebHOM YacTHUbl H ruarona will. Cp. willy-nilly 
BOJsIeH-HeBONeH.) 


* Crp. 255. thou shalt not steal — «He yxpaqu» — ogna u3 3ano- 
BefleH, KOTOpbie, coriacHo 6H61HH, O6bIIH MepegqaHy Gorom Moncetwo 
Ha rope Cunait 


*Ctp. 256. Hot blood will err sometimes. — 30. Topsuum roso- 
BaM CBOMCTBeHHO HHOra OWH6aTEcA. Tnaron will phipamkaeT HeH3MeHe 
Hoe kayecTBO, Hemosmaloujeech BosgelictBuio. Cp. boys will be 
boys —~ Ma/IbuHKH oOcTalOTCA MabuHKaMH. 

* to put it at the worst — B xyquiem cayuae 


* Crp. 258, to go and sin again — waTu uw cHora rpeunte. Tlepuppa3sa 
u3peyeHHaA H3 Epanresua (cM. CyleAylownAi KOMMeRTapHi). 


* Jesus had got the legal penalty remitted before he said “Go and 
sin no more” — aBTop ccbllaeTca Ha eBaHrelbCKy!O MpuTYy oO OyAHH- 
we (Esanresnue ot Hoanna, 8), KoTopy1o xoTeH NOGHTS KaMHAMH. XpHe- 
TOC BCTYNHJCA 3a Hee, CKa3aB, UTO OGPOCHTb KaMeHb B HEE MOXKET TOIbKO 
TOT, KTO caM GearpemeH. K OnyQuHue Ke OH OOpaTuan cnopa: «Man Hw 
Gombe He rpeliny. 


*Ctp. 259. seeing that nothing sticks fast uselessly — 30. npHe 
CMOTpeTb 3a TeM, YTOSI HHYeTO HE Mponaato (we OCTaBaIOCh HEMCHOJE- 
30BaH HIM) 


* Crp. 260. Horrebow’s Snakes in Iceland — ps Anranu cymectByet 
aHeKOT O TOM, Kak HEKHH YeHbIH Nocre TUlaTeAbHOTO HK ANHTeEABHOTO 
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HecNeXOBaHHA Hanucan HayYRHA Tpya o6 Hcnangnn. Orgenbuan rapa 
O6una nocpsujena 3Mesm B McnaHqun. Sta rnapa cocTosa U3 ueTHpex 
canon: «<3meh p Hcnangun Het». 

* Crp. 263. pro and con (zam.) — «3a» H «mpoTHB» 

* if the division is a close one — 30. ecu ronoca pa3fzenatioTcn 
MOUTH opoBHy (To *e Huxe if the divisions are still narrow. Cp. nuxKe 
if the division is a wide one — 30. ecau px ronocopaHHn Ha6.mo,aeT- 

CH 4eTKOe pa3sqeeHHe Ha G6ObUIHHCTBO H M@HbUIHHCTBO). 

* status quo (zam.) — nNonomweunve, cymectTByloulee B AAHHHH MOMEHT 

* Crp. 266, Charles Fourier — Uap» ®yphe (1772-1837), penuxnht 
cbpanuy3ckuA couHanHcT-yTONHCT, HapHcoBaBlHi KapTHHy Oyxymero 
oOOmlecTBa, B KOTOPOM CMOrYT pa3BePHYTbCA BCe YeTOBeNeCcKHe cnoco6- 
HocTH. OcHoBHoit a4ueKoi HoBoro O6mecTBa Pypbe cuHTan «pbanaHrys 
— OOULHHY, cOveTAaIOWyIO MpOMbILINeHHOe H ceJbCKOXO3aHcTBeEHHOe 
Hpou3sBorcTBo. OcyulecTBeHHe cBoero o6mecTBeHHOTO Hyeala DPypbe 
CBA3HBal He C peBowliouHel, a c MepeBocnuTaHHeM JORell, C Opradh- 
salve «cpalaHru» Ha cpexcTBa PuaHTponos. 

“Crp. 267. the gathering of grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles — agecb mepedpa3sHpoBaHo u3peyenve u3 Epanrenua: «Co6n- 
PaloT 1H C TepHOBHHKAa BHHOrpay HI C penehHHKa CMOKBBI? Tak BCAKOe 
Hepeso o6poe mpvHocHT H MAOH AOOphle, a XyMoe Aepeso NPHHOCHT H 
HIOb XyAble». 

* Ctp. 269. to evade the responsibility of vicarious ferocity — uTo6n 
H36eKaTb OTBETCTBEHHOCTH 34 NOOMLPAeMY!O XKeCTOKOCTh 

4 * any stick, in short, which would beat the dog — kopowe ropopa, 

mo6oH mogxoxsmui mpeasor. Mepebpasupopana nocaosunua a stick 

is soon found to beat a dog witha: «ecam nHaqo, BCAKHH Npeqor xopolll». 

t “Crp. 270. @MaxTht oTMpaBKH aHTAHACKHMH KOJIOHH3aTOpaMH 

Heqo6poKatecTBeHHEIX NPOAYKTOB H TOBapOB B KOJOHHH BeCbMa MHOFO- 
yuncnenubl. Moppiic ynoMHHaeT JIMUIh HEKOTOpHIe H3 HX, 

* Stanley — cap Tenpu Mopton Ctauau (1841-1904), uapecTHnh 

AHTAHicKHA nyTelllecrBeHHHK, HccneqopaTenb ApHKH. OKcneAHUHH 
_ Crenau cnoco6ctBopann MpoHHKHoBeHHo B AdpHky epponelickux KouO- 
~ HH3aTopos. 

, * Crp 275. Seven Swans, King of the Golden Mountain, Faithful 
_ Henry — naspanua cka3oK 6patpes [Tpumm. B= pycckom_ nepe- 
 soge: «ects neGeneit» (3gecb Moppuc, BuAHMO, own6ca), «Koponb 
¢€ 3010TOH ropb», «Beppo Moranuecy. 

* Jacob Grimm — Akos Tpumm (1785-1863), Hemeukui duronor- 
 ryManuct, KoTopnifi copMecTHo c 6patoM BuabrenbMom [pHMMoM Co- 
' . CTaBHd nosy4MBiMe LINPOKYIO H3BECTHOCTh COOPHUKH HEMeILKHX CKags0K 
__ «ierckue u ceMefinble cKa3KH» 

‘a * Crp. 276. were much of a piece — 30. coaTBeTCTBOBaJH 
9 * Crp. 278. dulness = dullness 
i * Crp. 281. they could not carry things wholly by the high hand _ 
) — 30. OHH He MOraH MpocTo NoBeeBaTb 

* Crp. 282. thus matters hung in the balance — utTaK, Bompoc ocTa- 
|. Bajicd HepeweHHLIM : 
b * Crp. 284. late Roman poor-rates — Hasorn Ha SeqHuHIX B NosqHeA 
--pHMckoH nMnepun (Koney I] — nau. IV Bp.). B 3To BpeMa SKcnaAyaTa- 
WHA pa6oe CTAHOBH.aCh BCe MeHee PpeHTaGenbHoh. Pa6ckuh TpyA Mewan 
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mporpeccy nponsnogcrsa. Jia nopHiieHHa SaHHTepecopaHHocTH pa- 
Gos oTnycKaH Ha O6poK, npexcTaBian HM Neky.HH — HeKoTopoe 
KOJM4eCTBO HMYUeCTBa, CKOT, Halles 3eMIH, KOTOPLie IOPHAWYeECKH MpH> 
HafeKalu Xo3AHHY. O6pok Onl O4eHb BBICOK. 

*Ctp. 285. William Gladstone — Yuapam Tanagcton (1809-1898), 
QHrAHECKHH peakKUMOHHbIM TocyAapcTBeHHHIA AenTelb, AWNep AnG6epanb- 
HOH NapTHH, HeOXHOKpaTHHA mpembep-mMuHHcTp Beanko6puTannu 

* But terrible tragedy lay hidden behind this grinning through a horse- 
collar of the reactionary party. — 30. Yxachasa Tparequs ckpbipanach 
3a 39THM CTPeMJIeHHeM peaKUHOHHOM NapTHH yRepKaTb Choe NomOKeHHe, 
HeECMOTPA Ha TaxKerNe o6ctosTenbcTBa (to grin through a horse-collar 
— 6yke. «yabi6aTbca HECMOTPA Ha TO, YTO TeGe Ha Melo OLeAH XOMYT»), 

* Crp. 286. 3gecb u Janee nozpc6Ho onHcbiBaoTca COOBITHA OKTA- 
Opa-Hos6psa 1887 r., xota Moppuc B STO KHHTe TOBOpHT, 4TO peBo.nlo- 
WHA mponsoumaa B 1952 r. Moppue BocnpHHaAa co6biTHA SToro BpeMe- 
HW — Je@MOHCTPAaUHH, Bceo6ulylo 3a6acTOBKy, «KpOBaBoe BOCKpeceHbe, 
OecnopAAKH Kak Hayano nepesopota. 

* dry-blow fighting — zapaka 6e3 mpuMeHeHuaA ofHecTpebHOrTO 
opyxKHAa 

“Crp. 287. for the day fortnight of the last-mentioned skirmish 
— PORHO Yepes ABe HeAeH Nocne yYNOMAHYTON CTbIMKH 

* Crp. 289. Jina nogapsenua Gecnopagkos 1887 r. KoManAYIOWLHM 
BONCKaMH Obl Ha3HaveH MONOROM renepan cop Uapab3 Yoppen. 

“which was a miserable driblet when all is said — 8 koneuHoM 
cuete 3To 6bI0 nub Kane (driblet == dribblet, when all is said = 
when all is said and done) 

* in the least in the world (am@amuuecxuit o6opom) = in the least 

* Crp. 292. to gather head — nocturatTb Buculel TouKH, amoren 

* Crp. 293. he for one=as for him;— To Kacaetca ero. BaipaxkeHne 
for one B oTAHUHe OT as for ynoTpe6iseTCA TONbKO B OTHOWEHHH J0zen. 
Cp. as for this book, it is available in all libraries; as for me, I am rea- 
dy to help w I for one agree. 

* Crp. 295. House == House of Commons — nanaTa o6muH B aH- 
TAHACKOM Tap/laMeHTe 

“Crp. 297. Daily Telegraph (tenepp Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post) — o0Ha H3 BeERYOLHX AaHTHACKHX eKeMHeEBHEIX OypxyasHbIX ra- 
geT, O1H3KAA K PYKOBOACTBY KOHCepBaTHBHON napTHH 

* Crp. 302. square-headed persons — 30. 32paBoMbICAulHe JIOQK 

* Crp. 320. Hampton Court — gpopeu wu napk Ha GOepery Tems3n. 
B yambHefllem B ONHCaHHH MyTelWecTBHA aBTOpa H ero Apyse BRepx no 
Temae BcTpevaloTcd Ha3BaHHA Pa3sIHYHEIX HEGObWHX H KPYMHBIX Ha- 
CeJIeCHHBIX IIVHKTOB, MHMO KOTOPBIX OHH npoe3xKanu (Shapperton, 
Runnymede, Clewer, Bisham, Henley ut. 4.) B KoMMeHTapHit BKIO“eHH 
JMUIb Te H3 HHX, OOBACHEHHE K KOTOPHIM MoMoraeT Gonee riy6oKomy 
NOHHMaHHIO TeKCTA. ' 

* the court-style of Dutch William —ctaab nugepnanzckoro B03- 
pow enna 

* Crp. 323. nothing loth — oxotHo 
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* Crp. 330. gave me the sele of the morning—noxenanu Mue Zo6poro 
yTpa (oT ApeBHeaHraHfickoro se] — cuacTbe, ycnex, 6maronony4He); 
cp. ctp. 348 gave us the sele of the day 

* Crp. 331. according to the card — kak noka3biBawoT KapTH (ra- 
Wa.J1bHble) ; 

* cap of darkness — 30. wanka-HeBH.HMKa 

* Crp. 333. you de-cockneyised the place—3d. Bh ua6aBHaH 9TOT 
yFOlOK OT CKYYeHHOCTH, FpA3H H HUMeTH (oT cockney — ypomeney 
‘BocTOUHOH, caMoH SenHol mm rpa3HoH, uacTH Jlongona). Cm. nanbue 
ctp. 333 cockneyism — MaJIOHHTeA*HTeHTHaA, BYAbrapHad peub H 
MaHepa Mosefsenna; cTp. 338 the once sorely be-cockneyed reaches of 
the river — naechl, Korga-To rycTO HacemeHHHe (H.1M YacToO noceltae- 
MbIe) TOpOACKHM 100M; cTp. 346 of the days before Pangbourne had 
been thoroughly cockneyfied — tex que, korga Ilsur6opH eme He 
OHI] OKOHYATEABHO MpeBpallleH B Topo; cTp. 347 as if they had been 
Cockneys newly escaped from the tyranny of bricks and mortar — 
Kak 6yATO OHH ObIM GeAHLIM TOPOACKHM JIOQOM, TOKO TO BEIPBaB- 
WHMCA 43 roposcKol Hesowu (brick and mortar — kupmu4 u usBeCTh— 
TPaHUHOHHOe OOpasHoe BbIPAaKeHHe MPH MpOTHBONOCTaBIeHHH Lopo- 
Wa H Jepesun); crp. 352 the contrast between half-cockneyfied and 
wholly unsophisticated country — KoHTpacT MexyAy HanosOBUHy ro- 
POACKHM H COBepLeKHO HETPOHYTbM CeJIBCKHM Neli3axKem. 


“sent ... packing — nporHanu (mocianH KO BCeM 4epTHM) 


“Crp. 336. Eton and Windsor — ropoxa Ha Tem3e, k ganany oT 
Jlonnqona, pacnooxKenuble Apyr mpotus Apyra. B Htone naxogutca 
3HAMCHHTHIM 3aKPBITHIH KOMNELK. 

* athis rather natural blunder — Hrou-xonneax, 3aKpbiTaA WKO- 
a iA axravfickoh apucTokpaTuueckoH MO.02exKH, Oblla OCHOBaHa 
Texpuxom VI s 1440-1441 rr. Sayapaz VI oro6pan y mKkonb 4acTb ee 
BlaleHHi H CTpeMHJICA CAHTb ee c OorocnoBcKo wkonoH cB. Feopra 
B Buny3ope. 


* Crp. 342. tosend to Coventry (uduom.) — noxBeprHyTb ocTpakH3- 
My, Oof#KoTHpoBaTb 

* Crp. 353. from the time of Alfred — co spemen kopoan Aubdpega, 
lipapuBulero c 871 r. no 900 rr 


* Parliamentary Wars — Tak Ha3biBaeTCA NepHOR B AHTAHACKON UCc- 
TOpHH Mey Ka3HbI0 Kapa I B 1649 r. nw Pectappaunet B 1660 r. 
B sto Bpema Ownsep KpomsBenb (1599-1658), kpynHeimuk feaTenb 
aHranickoh Oypxya3HoH pesomiounH XVII B., npexcTaBABLIMH HH- 
Tepechl cpeqvelt TOproBO-NpoMBIWIeHHOH Oypxya3sun u oOypxyasHB- 
Werocd JBOPAHCTBa, OPraHH30Bad 3HaMeHHTHe MapaMeHTCKHe OTpA- 
Ab @kee3sHOOoKHX» (Ironsides — kak OHH O6blNH Ha3BaHH Noce OUTBH 
3a Vopk 2-ro ulona 1644r., Korga KpomBenb ofepan Onectamly10 noGe- 
AY Had pOAJHCTCKHMH BOHCKaMH), a 3aTeM H pery/ApHylO NapsamMent- 
CKYylO apMut0 <HoBOro O6pasita» (New model army), co3qaHHyW B anpene 
1645 r. On KasHua Koposa, aB 1653 r. pasorHan «oxpoctbe» (the rump) 
Hlonroro napamMeuta. Mectexko YouaHHTopaA, pacnoloxkenHoe Ha 
Tems3e K 3anafy oT JioHqoHa, re HMeaCb CTapHHHAaA KpenoctTh, AOMb- 
wie Apyrux coxpaHsasno BepHoctb Kapay I 4 oka3biBano conpoTHBeHHe 
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_ WapsiaMeHTCKHM BoftcKaM. Bo spema sipoTextopata Kpomseaa KpenocTb 
'- Yoanunrdopx no mpuka3sy MpaBntesbeTBa cpaBHAAH Cc 3eMJen, 


* Crp. 354. it was as much ...as aman could do — 30. sce, 4To 6nIM10 
B ¥eIOBeYeCKHX CHWaXx 


* Crp. 357. Bodleian Library — Bogneauckas 6u6nHoTexKa mpu Oxe- 
(OpACKOM yHHBepcHTete, OHA H3 KPyNHbIX 6u6HOTeK BennKo6puta- 
HHH (cBbIIUe 1,7 MJH. TOMOB H OKONO 40 THC. pyKonucel) 


*Crp. 359. Alfred Tennyson — Aunpdpegx Tennucon (1809-1892), 
aHTMMHCKHH 103T, BOCNHeBaBWIHH B POMaHTHYeECKOM Jy Xe pbllapCckue Bpe- 
MeHa. Ero TBOpyecTBO HOCHT XapakTep OTKPbITOH anomoreTHKH 6yp: 
*KYa3HHX YCTOeB BHKTOpHaHcKo AHTAHH. 


* Lotos-Eaters’ Land = Lotos (Lotus) Land (epea. mug.) — ctpana 
NoToparos, cKas0uHad cTpaHa H306HA4HA H Mpa3sqHocTH, Kya nonae 
maeT Omucce co CBOMMH CIYTHHKaMH. TeHHHCOH HamHcasd nNodMy Ha 
clOxKeT H3 ApeBHerpeyeckoro snoca — “The Lotos-Eaters”. 


* Crp. 361. Odyssean [adi’stan] lies—xutpoctu Ogucces, repos apes- 
HerpeyecKkoH 3nv4ecKOH MOSMBI, KOTOPbI Mp NOMOMLM pa3HYHBIX 
XHTPOYMHHIX y10B0K No6uBasca noGezb Had BparaMu 


* Crp. 362. mamelon (@p.) — 6yrop, Kpyrabii xouM 
* Oseney — crapHHHoe a66atTcTBo B Oxciopse, KoTopoe c 1542 r, 
cTano KaeqpanbHom wWepKoBbIO H MecToNpeOblBankem emuckona 


* once don-beridden city — ropog, KoTopblii Korgqa-To 6b HaBOA- 
HeH mpodeccopamu 


“ Godstow — Toxctoy, cTapHHHbi MOHacTHpb Ha Gepery Temabi 


* Crp 366. Roman Wall in Cumberland — pumcxas cTena B rpadcrBe 
KomGepaena. AsTop uMeeT B BUY Tak Hasbipaemylo agpuanony cteny, 
MOcTPpoeHHy!l0 HMnepaTopomM TaapHaHomM npuMepHo B 121-127 rr. H. 9. 
Sa cTeHa WMHOH B 73,5 MMH, MpoxoAuad no caMoit y3Kow YacTH 
o-Ba BenukoOputanna (oT Yous3H_a Ha p. Tatu go Boynecca Ha 3a- 
Jiupe Cejysii), ABJIAeTCA CaMbIM OOJbIUHM H SHAUHTeJIbHBIM TaMATHH- 


KOM PHMCKOFO CTPOHTeJIbCTBA BPeCMCH TOCMOACTBAa PHMJIAH Ha Bpu- 
TAHCKHX OCTPOBaXx, 


* Crp. 383. haysel (apx.) — spema yGopxku cena; oT hay-+sele — spe- 
MA (coBpeMeHHoe aHraniickoe hay season) 
* Crp. 384. church-ales (ucm.)—yepepenckHe WepKOBHBIe Npa3sqHH- 
KH, BO BPeMA KOTOPHIX MHIH 94b. TipasqHuKu ycTpaHBanHcb 1H60 B 
; IePKOBHOM JBope, 160 B camo uepKBH. Bo speMaA STHX NpasqHHKOB 
5 cOOupadH WeHbrH Ha HY WepKBH HH Ha 6eqHEX. 


* Crp. 385. who... looked, as the Persian poet puts it, like a bed 
of tulips in the sun — 30. xKoropble ... Obl MOXOKH Ha KayM6y ~ 
TIOAbNaHOB, KaK BbIPaxKalwoTcA NepcHAckue No9TH. CpaBHeHHe KeH- 
CKOM KpacoTh, %XeHCKOrO AHWa, Wek c WBeTaMH (pO3aMH H THOJIb- — 
MaHaMH) ABJACTCA TpakYUHOHHHIM B NepCHACKOH H TaAKHKCKOM KJac- 

} cHueckoH H HapCRHOH MO33HH H HeOAHOKPATHO BCTpeyaeTCA y BCEX — 
SMHUYCCKHX H JIMpH4ecKHX NosToB, HadHHaA c Pupgzoycu. 
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ART AND SOCIALISM 






* Crp. 392. on all hands — 30. co Bcex ToueK 3penua 


“Crp. 393. Moppuc, BeposTHo, uMeeT B BHAY Topauna (65-8 rr. Jo 
H, 9.), KPyMHefllero pHMCKOFO NO9Ta, aBTOpa MHOTOUHCeHHHIX CaTHp, 
KOTOpHI B CBOeM Noc/laHHH 06 HcKkyccTBe M0393HH («HayKa m093HH») ce- 
TyeT Ha yBeyeHHe KOMMepliHel HW 3a6BeHHe HCKYCCTBa CpeqH PHMCKOA 
MO02eKH. 


*B XVIII 8. anraniickas NpoMbllieHHad OypxKyasua Oba 3aHH- 
TepecoBaHa B OTMeHEe ycTapedbIX O1OPpOKpaTHYeCKHX MEPOMpPHATHH KOH- 
TPOAA Hal NPOMbILIJeHHOCTbIO, CBASAHHHIX C NOJHTHKOM MepKaHTHAH3- 
Ma, B CHATHH TaMOMKeHHBIX Oapbepos, B oGecnexeHHH MHpoBoro 
rocnoyctsa AHHH Ha NyTAX cBoOoOAHOM ToproBH. Mupopos3penne 
HOBOH OypxXya3HH, TeopeTHYeCKOH OCHOBOH BCeH ee AeATeIbHOCTH 
cTadl YTHAHTApU3M, «pHAOCOUA MO/Ib3bI», T. H. MOMHTHKA laissez faire, 
laissez passer, T. €. NOMHTHKa HEBMellaTeIbCTBAa FOCyapcTBa B SKOHOMH- 
WecKy!O XKH3Hb. «CBo6onHan» SKOHOMHYeCKAad JeEATCJIbHOCTb 10 cymectT- 
BY O3HaY asa CBOGOAY KOHKYPeHLMH H GypKyasHok SKC yaTaunH H Tpe- 
GopaHHe HeBMellaTe/IbcTBa FocyapcTBa B XO3AACTBEHHYIO WH JHUHYO 
KH3Hb KaNWTaMcTHYeCcKOrO TOBAapoNnpoH3BoANTea — Oypxya. IIpo- 
NaraHquctaMa yTunuTapH3mMa Onin beutam, Muanb, mpouspeqenna 
KOTOPBIX MOCBAUEHBI BOCXBAJICHHIO KanNuTala M arHTaluu 3a Heorpa- 
HHYeHHYIO CBOOOLY KanuTaJuCcTHIeCKOH KOHKYpeHUHH. CTpacTHEIM npo- 

“HOBEAHHKOM NOMHTHKH laissez faire 6bin Takxe Agam Cut. 
































4 “Crp. 398. King Midas [’maidas] (epex. mug.) — cormacHo nerenye 
' |. koponb Ppurun Muzac npespalian Bce, AO Yero OH AOTParHBasica, B 
' 30J10TO 


~ * Crp. 401. John Ruskin — cm. Kom. xk ctp. 176 


ve * Crp. 406. John Stuart Mill—Jxox Crioapt Muaup (1806-1873), 
~ anravuiickuii 6Oypxya3HWH NONHTHYeCKHA AeATe Nb, 9KOHOMHCT H *uO- 
> co, yueHuK Pusnocota Bentama, koToporo Mapkc Ha3Bail «reHHeM Oyp- 
» #KyasHor raynoctuy. (K. Mapxe, Kanutaa, tT. 1, crp. 615, uaa. 1949 r.). 
~@unocobckre B3riage Muana cooKHAKCh NOX BAMAHHeEM CyObeKTHB- 
HO-HeanucTHyeckoro cencyaju3ma JUK. Bepkau, arHoctHun3Ma lOma, 
accouMaTHBHOH mcuxosorun JKefimca Musa uw yTHANTapHaMa HM. Bex- 
tama. B cpoeli KHure «IlonuTuyeckad 29KOHOMAA» Musab nbitaica o6bac- 
HHTb NPHOWb KaNHTAaNMCTOB JDKeHAaYYHOM anosoreTHyeckon Teopueh 
B3J0pO%KaHHA, KOTOPad AKOOM! HMeeT MECTO Y KaMHTa.IHCTOB B OTHOMe- 
HHH NoTpe6enua. Tlomm1mueckad 9KOHOMES Munna oO6HapyXuBaeT 9kKIeK- 
TH3M H MabTy3HaHCTBO aBTopa. MuJ1b BBes B pHOCOHIO TEPMHH ¢yTH- 
) autapu3m», Ero dusocopckue B3ringy 6bln NOABeprHYTH KPHTHKE B 
© tpyaax KnaccHKoB MapKCH3Ma-JIeHHHH3Ma, a Takxe B padotax H. YP. 
© Yepunmesckoro. 

= * Crp. 407. lack-all — o6pa3oBaHHoe aBTOpOM C/IOBO CO 3HaNellHeM 
Seueumymui» (no o6pasuy know-all) 

| * high-minded More and the valiant Latimer — apTop uMeeT B BHA 
) Tomaca Mopa (1478-1535), poqonayanbHuKa yTONHNYeCKOTO counamHs- 
Ma, astopa nepsoro BEalomerocd MpousBexeHHA YTONM4ECKOrO Co- 
* Wwanu3Ma <3o.10TO KHHTH, CTOAb Ke NoWe3sHOH, KaK 3a6aBHON, O HaH- 
















Te 
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‘yuulemM ycTpoicTBe rocyqapcTBa H O HOBOM OCTpoBe YTonHH», H Xb 
Jlatumepa (mpuH6a. 1490-1555), anrauiickoro envckona, ogfHoro HS 
OCHOBHHIX AeaTeeh PehopmMaunu sp AHTHH, NonyAapHoro mponoseg- 
HHKa. O6a, XOTA WH Ppa3HYHMH NYTAMH, 6opovluch c cyleCcTBYIOWHM 
NOp#AKOM. 3a cBoio AeATenbHocTh Mop 6ni0 oGesraaBaen, a JlaTHMep 
WpeaH Co KeHHIO. 

* Crp. 410.The devil take the hindmost.xlope neygaunuKxy. Uactb 
BLipamkenua each man for himself and the devil take the hindmost, 
KOTOpoe BeCbMa OOpa3HO BbIPaKaeT CYWIHOCTb BOJINBHX 3A€KOHOB KallH- 
Tanu3ma. (CM. y paii3epa B «Tparnueckoh Amepuxe»: “Under ‘In God 
We Trust’ on our dollar might be written: ‘The Devil Take the Hind- 
most'—that is the labourer.) 


*Crp. 411. de te fabula (2am.) — o Te6e paccka3. Tak o6nl4uHO 
kKoH¥anHch GacHH W@egopa, nepsBoro puMckoro OacHonncua. 


* are but tubs thrown tothe whale — asusioTrca anu cnoco6amu 
OTBJe€4b BHHMAHHe OT raBHoro; OT HAHOMa to throw out a tub to the’ 
whale — oTBleKaTb OT ce6A BHHMaHHe (O60:KH. ONaACHOrO NPOTHBHHKa); 
Oyké. «OTBIeUb OT CeOA BHHMAHHE PaSbAPeHHOTO KHTA, BHIOPOCHB eMy 
Kaaky (6afbi0)» 

* Crp. 412. a mere episode in the struggle for the abolition of sla- 
very — aBTOp HMeeT B BHAY rpaxksanckyw sBoliny B CILIA (1861-1865) 
Mexkjiy Cesepom u JOrom 3a oTMeHy paOosvlayeHua 


* Crp, 413. Democratic Federation — ocHospaHuaa B 1881 r. atna- 
MaHoM JleMoKpaTHyeckaa denepanna (c 1884 r. — Counaa-gemMoxkpaTu- 
ueckad defepalus), cTaBAulad cBOeH Weblo peopMbl (B YaCTHOCTH 
pedopMy u36npaTeibHOro MpaBa), KOTOpbie AKOOb! AOMKHH ycTpa- 
HHTb ¢yPHble CTOPOHbIy KANHTAJIH3Ma H NpeAOTBpaTHTb pesowslouno. Ha 
ocHope Counav-femokpaTH4eckon tbemepaunn B 1911 r. Oba OpraHHs3o- 
Bava Bputanckad comManncTuyeckaa napTud. Y. Moppxe sctynHa 8B 
Tlemoxpatuyeckylo degepaunio Bb 1883 r. OnHako yxe B 1884-1885 rr., 


MOCCOPHBIHCh C PYKOBOACTBOM qefepallHv, BbIWe H3 Hee H OCHO- | 


Ban CouMatucTHyeckylo wury (cM. KOMM. K cTp. 177). 


* Crp. 414. but remember that the body of people who have for in- 
stance ruined India, starved and gagged Ireland, and tortured Egypt— 
aBTOP HMeeT B BHAY HMNepHaAHCTHYeCKHe KOMOHH3aTOPCKHe AeHCTBUA 
Beauko6pxTaHHu Ha Mporaxkenun Bcero XIX s. B 1817-1818 rr. mpo- 
H30MUe 3aXBaT MapaTCKHX KHAxKecTB B Mnaun, a B 1843-1849 rr. 6na- 
rowapaA 3aXBaTHH4eCKHM BOHHaM ObIIH NpHcoequHeHb! Cun H Tena a6; 
B 1857-1859 rr. 610 noqaBseHo HapogHoe BoccTaHHe B HngAHH Mpo- 
THB aHTMHHCKHX KONOHH3aTOpOB. B MpnanyzHu *KecTOKO NoaBsANHCh 
BCHKHE MONMBITKH NOOHTLCA CaMOCTOATeMbHOCTH. Tak 6bIO TOaBeHO 
BoccTaHve dennes B 1867 r. B 1882 r. B pe3ymbTaTe 3axXBaTHHUeCKOH 
BoHHH Erunet Obl OKKYNHPOBaH aHTAHACKHMH BOlCcKaMH. 


A FACTORY AS IT MIGHT BE 


* Crp. 416. Justice — xypHan Counan-qemoKpaTuyeckoh dbenepa- 
WHH,B KOTOpoM MoppHc akTHBHO coTpyaHHYan B 1884 r. 
* Alcinotis [al’sinaas]—HMa WapA CKa304HOM cTpaHb deakoB, oOnHe 
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See ee ee — Ss , : 
Pile a a a Sey eee Pe eee Pak, gees 


F bs 
caHHod B «Onucceer Pomepa. Mpopen Ankunon 6H oKpyxKeH Npekpac- 
HbIM CajloM. 


HOW WE LIVE AND HOW WE MIGHT LIVE 


* Crp. 425, in the teeth of opinion — 30. HH c 4eM He CUHTAaACh 


“Crp. 426. Legree — Jlerpu, 6ecuenoneyHo-xKecTOKHit MiaHTaTOp- 
paGopnazenen, O6pa3 H3 poMaHa aMepHKaHCKOH mucaTenbHHUn Tap- 
puet Buyep-Croy «Xuxunua Aaqu Toma» 

* Crp. 429. at the cannon’ s mouth — HacuabcTBeHHO, cHAOA Opy- 
%KHA, OFHEM H M€4YOM 


* Crp. 430, war commercial—30. KoHKypeHTHaA 6opb6a Mexyy Mpo- * 
MBILIJIGHHEIMH TpewnpHATHAMH. O6paTHTe BHHMaHHe Ha NOPAAOK CvoB, 
NpHAaoMWHH pase Conee TOPKecTBEHHHA OTTEHOK. 


* Crp. 433. to keep the ring — co6ogaTb HeliTpanHTtet 


* Crp. 440. I am clear — 30. a oTgalo ceOe ACHHIN oTYeT 

* Crp. 442. Procrustean bed — cm. KoMM. kK cTp. 233. 

* to be dressed up inred—sd. OniTb o2eTHM B commaTcKyW topMy 
(MYHHpbI aHrWaCcKHX comgaT 6blH KpacHoro UuBeTa) 

* Crp. 443. so much for (pasz.) — xpaTuT (roBopuTb 0) 

“Crp. 445. Bayswater—Befayorep, apucTokpaTuyeckhi pation 
JloHyoHa, NpuMbIKalomnA cra K KeHcHHIrTOHCKOMy cay, ac 10ro- 
poctoka K Il aiiz-Ilapky 


USEFUL WORK VERSUS USEFUL TOIL 


* Crp. 450. O6parute BHHMaHHe Ha aHTHTesy useful — useless — no- 
nesHbi — GecnonesHEifi u work — toil — pa6oTa — Taxennh tTpyz 

* Crp. 454. salt of the earth (6u64.)—coub seman. ABTop Hcnomb3y- 
eT H3BeCTHOe H3peyeHHe H3 Esaunrenun (ot Matsea, 8). Corb, Benég- 
CTBHE CBOHX KatecTs, ABAAeTCA, NO 6u6neHckKOH CHMBOJHKE, NpH3Ha- 
KOM UHCTOTHI H HENOAKYNHOCTH, NodSTOMy XpucToc, o6paulaacb K CBO- 
UM YUCHHKAM, FOBOPHT HM, 4TO AO Tex Mop, NoKa OHH GyAyT XpaHUTb B 
wHcTOTe ero ydeHHe, OHH GyAYT ABJIATBCA CaMBIMH UTHMbIMH H YBakaeMbl- 
MH JIIOXbMH — COJIbIO 3eMJIH. 

“Crp. 466.Commission de lunatico (upon.)—30. KOMHCCHA, ompeje- 
JAOWAaA, B 3PaBOM JIM YMe HaXORHTCA YeNOBeK 


HOW I BECAME A SOCIALIST 


* Crp. 473. the (then) Democratic Federation—astop umeeT B BUAY 
Couvaa-neMoKpaTHyeckylo (bexepauvio, MepBOHadaIbHO Ha3biBaBlly- 
toca Jlemokpatuueckon cenepaunen 

* Crp. 474. Adam Smith, David Ricardo — Ayam Cut (1723-1790), 


OAHH 3 KpynHehmux mnpexctapyTeieH anrauickoH Kkvlaccn4e- 


cKoh 6ypxXya3HoH nomMTHYecKOM SKOHOMHM. OH BbICTyNal HeonoroM 
6ypxya3nn B ToT nepHog (XVIII B.), korga ona Hrpana NporpeccHBHy1o 
pons. Ero pa6otb oka3aiW CHbHeiWMee BAHAHHE Ha BCIO AHTAHHCKYIO 
Gypxyasnylo uxeorornio. B ponpocax.SKOHOMH4eCKOA NOANTHKH OF 6bIn 
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CTpacTHbIM mponoBpeAHHKOM TaK Ha3bBaeMom nonuTHKH laissez faire” 
(cM. KOMM. K cTp. 393.) Hayunle 91eMeHTH! CMHTOBCKOrO yueHHA 6HIAK® 4 
passuTn Jjapunom Puxkapgo (1772-1823), sigatoulmMcsa aHnrauicKHM | 
SKOHOMHCTOM, B TpyZax KOTOpOrO KuaccHYyeckad OypxKya3Haa MOAH- 
THUeCKaA 3KOHOMHA AHTAHH Hallima cBoe 3aBeplienue. FloquepKu- 
Ban OypKya3Hy!0 OLfpaHH¥eHHOCTb Kpyro3z0pa, MpOTHBOpeyHA H BYVIb- 
fapHoe paspellieHHe MHOTHX OCHOBHEIX BOMPOCOB MOJIMTHYeECKOM IKOHO- 
MHH, JleHHH yKa3bIBan, 4TO yueHHe CMHTa BMecTe c yyeHHeM PuKapyo, — 
T. @. aHrvicKad KsaccHyecKad MOAHTHYeCKaA SKOHOMHA ABJIAeTCA 
OHHM 43 Tpex HcTOUHHKOB MapKcH3Ma (B. H. Jlenuu, Counnenna, 
yay. 4, T. 19, cTp. 5). 


* 


* inthe Fourierist guise — pero dypbepHcTcKOM BapHautTe (cM. 
KOMM. K cTp. 266). 


* Bax, Hyndman, Scheu — Baxc, Tatugman, Wo, unenn Jtemox- 
paTuueckoi cdegepaunn. Copmectuo c 9. Benbdactom Baxcom Moppue © 
B 1893 r. Hanucaa ouepK «Socialism, ]ts Growth and Outcomes. Oco6o 
cneqyeT yNOMAHYyTb TakxKe Tenpu Mafiepca Tatuamana (1842-1921), © 
PeaKUMOHHOTO NOAHTHUeCKOrO AeATeIA, COWMAN-IOBHHHCTa, OCHOBa- 
tena JlemokpaTHueckol deepal, KOTOpHH K Hayajly nepBoi MUpo- 
BOH BOHHH! OKOHYATeEIbHO pa306na4H ceOa Kak MAaXpOBbIM COWUnaJ- 
umMnepHanuct. Jleatenbuocth TainaMana HeoqHOKpaTHO NogssBepra- 
ach YHHUTOXKaoMel KPHTHKe KsaccHKOB MapKcH3Ma (Mapxc K., © 
Surenpe D., Counnenua, T. XXVII, ctp. 172, 329, 514; B. H. Jlennn, 
Counnenua, us. 4, T. 17, crp. 271-277). ; 


* Crp. 475. Carlyle — Tomac Kapseitnb (1795-1881), aHranickna 
PeaKUHOHHHI mHcaTenb, MCTOpHK H chHsocod, HaXOAHBUWMcA NOx 
CHJIBDHBIM BJIHMAHHeEM HeMeliKoro HfeaiH3Ma. B cBoHxX HTepaTypHHX 
MIpOH3BeMeHHAX OH NpoMoBesoBas KYJbT «repoeB» H MpespeHHe K Ha- — 
POWHBIM MaccaM. OH Obl OJHHM H3 BHAHEHWIHX MpescTaBHTeneh Kpym= © 
ka«Mosiogaa Anrausy, o6pazopaBuieroca oKou10 1842 r. u cocToasuero | 
H3 apHcTokpaToB H sHOepasoB, NpHMbIKaBUIMX K KOHCepBaTHBHOM 
NapTHH. Own mHcanH maM®seTH MpOTHB coBpeMeHHOro Oypxyaa- 
Horo o6mlecTBa, BHTOB H MapsaMeHTCcKHX pedopM. Uro6n Bo36y- 
AHTb COUYBCTBHe, OHH esau BHA, YTO 3a60TATCAH He O CBOHX co6- =) 
CTBEHHbIX HHTepecax, a O06 HHTepecaX 9KCMyaTHpyemMoro paGouero — 
KJ1acca, HO OHH He MOFIH CKPbITb peaKUHOHHOFO XapakTepa CBOeH KPH- | 
THKH; HX TiaBHoe OOBHHeEHHE MpoTHB 6ypxya3Hu COCTOAMO HMeHHO BW) 
TOM, 4TO MpH ee rocnokcTBe pa3BHBaeTCA PeBOJIOMHOHHDIM pab6ouwnh © 
KJ1ace. te 

“Crp. 476. Podsnap’s drawing-room — u3 rocTuHod Tlogcuana. Tlog- i: 
CHST — nmepcoHax 43 poMaHa J[uKkenca «Ham o6muk Apyr, BonTOMe 
HHe MelUlaHCKOTO CaMOAOBO.1bcTBa H Oe3BKYCHUH. ; 


* Thomas Henry Huxley — Tomac Teupa Xaxenn (uacto Texcam, © 
1825-1895), anranickai ecTecTsoucnbitaTenb, Ow KanWHA CopaTHHK — 
Ajappuna wu nonyaspu3aTop ero yueHua. MHorouncneHHne HaydHne © 
HecnemopaHua XakcaH B OONaACTH GHOMOrHH XapakTepH3ylOT ero KaK © 
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cTuxuivoro MaTepwanucta mM aTeucra. OgmaKo cam on cuuTaA ce6m 
>) @PHOCTHKOM. JIeHHH Ha3biBall ero €CTHJIHBLIM MaTepHaJAcTomMs 
(B. H. Jlenun, Counnenusa, van. 4, 7. 14, erp. 195). Moppuc mpors- 


BoNOcTaBlaeT HayuHble pa6oTH Xakcau NosTHYHOCTH NpoH3sBe_eHHA 
Tomepa. 


* I was in for ... 30. MeHa omuzan ... 















COMMUNISM rial 


* Crp. 478. laissez faire — cm. KomM. K cTp. 393. 

* London County Council — Coser Jlongonckoro rpaersa 

* Metropolitan Board of Works ~ ctoanunoe ynpapaenue cTpon- 
TCbHHX H BOCCTAHOBHTeIbHEIX pa6oT 

* Crp. 480. holding in their hand the nine points of the law, posses- 
sion to wit—nepedpasupyetca nonyAapHas aHrauiickasd NOCMORUMA pos- 

session is nine points of the law (uHorga ninety-nine points of the law) 

— B CNOPHHIX cjyyaix mpaBocyAHve CTOHT Ha CTOpoHe dakTH4ecKOro 
Bulasedbua HMyWecTBa 

* Crp. 482. chance-hap muddle — 30. xaoTuueckoe cO6opuue 

* Crp. 485. in severalty — 30. oTeNbHEIMH JOQbMH 


* Crp. 489. ABs — 30. matpocu; ot able-bodied — royen (k Bo- 
eHHOU Cy K6e) 


y. MOPPHC 


U3BPAHHOE 


Ha aneauticxom azoixe 


Pegaxtop B. Tlopmanexutt 
VYazatenbcKkuA pexaktop M. Jlazynosa 
Koppektop O. Bdoeuna 
XyzomecTBeHHWA peakiop B. Cxazsaaocea 
Texunyeckuh pegaktop M. Hamanoe u I. Jlewuncxaa 
Tloynucano K nevaTa 2/XI1-59 r. Dopmat 84X1081/s5. 
Bym. 1.81/, —26,4 ney. a.+1 BKa. Yu.-na7. a. 26,46, 
Sax. 2618. Llena 11 py6. 30 Kon, 

Tupax 6000. 


Mockosckaa Tunorpabua N 3 
Mocropcosuapxos3a. 








